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PREFACE 


The academic year 1988-89 marks the fortieth anniversary of the founding of the first 
serious and structured peace studies program in the United States, that of Manchester 
College, a fine liberal arts institution of the Brethren tradition in northern Indiana. In the 
four decades since that Manchester curricular innovation, peace studies has become 
rather prevalent, if not somewhat standard, as one of the transdisciplinary areas of inquiry 
offered on U.S. college and university campuses. The fourth edition of Peace and World 
Order Studies: A Curriculum Guide, a compilation of peace studies syllabi and materials 
of pedagogical interest, such as films for classroom use, sold over 5000 copies.’ The 
upcoming, revised, and expanded edition of the Guide notes that over 180 colleges have 
an undergraduate major or minor, while another 150 institutions offer some course or 
courses in peace studies.” Among those colleges and universities that compose this list 
are some of the finest teaching and research centers in U S. higher education. 

But the road from a single program at a small midwestern college to the relative 
mainstream of university education has not been one without controversy and peril. As 
might be expected, much of the raison d’étre for a number of programs came with the 
quest for relevance and amid the campus ferment that characterized the Vietnam war 
years. When the war no longer constituted the burning issue on campuses, a few programs 
lost their momentum and passed from the scene. Others sprang up steadily throughout 
the 1970s and early 1980s; many that began in the latter decade were stimulated by new 
concerns about the problems of living in the nuclear era." 

Because a large number of peace studies enterprises emerged on university campuses 
in the midst of such trying social conditions and as part of the national dialogue about 
US. military policy, it is not surprising that many institutions had long and serious debates 
about whether the university ought to engage in a curricular focus on questions of war 
and peace. In some instances, concerns with academic freedom and principles of free and 
open inquiry were raised. In other circumstances, issues of an “implicit ideological bias” 
or worry about the “activist orientation” that might lie in the development of a peace 
Studies curriculum plunged campuses into debilitating debates. In some locales, the 
discussions were no less serious but raised different questions. Most notable were those 
regarding whether a discernible field of study, that is, peace research, existed and whether 
faculty interested in such areas of inquiry and teaching, but who obviously were trained 
in a traditional discipline, were sufficiently prepared to teach such a field of study. 


1 Barbara J Wien, ed, Peace and World Order Studies. A Curriculum Guide, 4th ed (New York: World 
Policy Institute, 1984) 

2 Danel C Thomas and Michael Klare, eds , Peace and World Order Studies. A Curriculum Guide, 5th 
ed. (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1989) 

3. This tendency of programs to appear seemingly because, rather than as, political issues emerged nationally 
provided some celebrated and heated debates on campuses. For example, after the faculty of New York 
University voted—with only one negative vote—to institute a minor in peace studies in the Division of Arts 
and Letters, Herbert London. dean of the university's Gallatin Division, wrote an op-ed piece for the New York 


Times that critiqued the decision. See London, “Peace Studies—Hardly Academic,” New York Times, 5 Apr 
1985 
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But the factors that have prompted a dramatic increase in the academy’s attraction to 
aset of critical questions about war, peace, and related matters in the modern era, however 
real and controversial they may be, stand quite distinct from the development of the 
scholarly literature that might shed light on those questions and inform the intensity of 
concern about those wider factors. In fact, one of the misunderstood realities of the steady 
maturation of the peace studies field is that the scholarly and pedagogical research 
literature that composes it actually began prior to the Vietnam era and sustained itself 
throughout the relative academic and political calm of the late 1970s. By 1960, Johan 
Galtung, in Europe, and Kenneth and Elise Boulding, in the United States, had established 
major teaching and research centers as well as two of the journals that dominate the field 
to this day, the Journal of Peace Research and the Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
respectively. 

Further, major inventories of the findings of peace research, such as those written by 
Dedring and Wehr, as well as those published in international relations, such as the work 
of Jones and Singer and McGowan and Shapiro, attracted a great deal of scholarly 
attention. They demonstrated not only the volume of material that had come into being 
but the diversity of disciplines that were making serious contributions.’ As a result, 
analysts such as Dennis Carey would write in detail about the progress of “discipline 
development” in peace studies and Charles Chatfield would demonstrate the velocity of 
dissemination of peace research through scholarly journals and periodic literature." Both 
of these studies occurred between the end of the Vietnam war and the concerns about 
nuclear weapons that emerged in the early 1980s. 

If by the 1980s, then, there existed a field of peace research, which, like other bodies 
of knowledge called disciplines, could be taught to students in university classrooms 
around the country, what areas of inquiry constitute the purview of this field? As a field 
incorporating the concepts, methods, and findings from a number of distinct disciplines, 
peace studies involves three major areas of substantive focus: (1) the analysis of the 
causes and consequences of violent conflict; (2) the study of theories and techniques of 
managing, reducing, and resolving conflict; and (3) the examination of those norms, 
values, rules, and institutions that are necessary for constructing peace. As I have argued 
elsewhere, each of these conceptual boundaries is open to scrutiny at the individual, 
national, and international level of analysis, such that nine distinct areas of legitimate 
inquiry can be said to constitute the subfields of peace studies. To think in these terms, 
as shown in Table 1, is to understand why on a number of campuses peace studies 
programs include courses as diverse as those focused on Gandhian nonviolence and issues 
in arms control. 


4 See Juergen Dedring, Recent Advances in Peace and Conflict Research (Beverly Hills, CA. Sage, 1976), 
Paul Wehr, Conflict Regulation (Boulder, CO’ Westview Press, 1979), Susan Jones andJ D Singer, eds., Beyond 
Conjecture it Internauonal Poltucs (Itasca, IL: F E Peacock, 1972), Patrick J. McGowan and Howard Shapiro, 
The Comparative Study of Foreign Policy: A Survey of Scientific Findings (Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1974). 

5 See Dennis Carey, “A Discipline Development Model for Peace Studies,” Peace and Change A Journal 
of Peace Research, 6(1-2) 90-98 (Winter 1980), Charles Chatfield, “International Peace Research: The Field 
Defined by Dissemination,” Journal of Peace Research, 16(2) 163-79 (June 1979), 

6 George A Lopez, “Conceptual Models and Program Development in Peace Studies,” in Peace and World 
Order Studies, ed. Damel C Thomas and Michael Klare 
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Areas of Substantive Focus 








Level of Causes and Mechanics of Development of 
Human consequences managing, values, norms, and 
Interactions of violent reducing, or institutions for 
conflict resolving violent bulding peace 
conflict 
Individual individual communication personal nonviolence, 
social and skills ethical and religious 
political approaches to 
violence negotiation individual action 
and mediation 
Social group nots and social-conflict nonviolent direct 
(intranational) revolutions analysis action 
ethnic, arbitration, religious, ethnic, or 
factional, or negotiation, soc'al-group approaches 
violent and mediation to peace 
conflicts 
National and war diplomacy, international law, 
international international international 
terrorism negotiation, argarizations, and 
arbitration, and multiateral 
low-intensity mediation peacekeeping forces, 
violence word-order modeling 
international 
arms races law, international nonviclent national 
and arms organizations, and defense 
trade multilateral 
peacekeeping 
forces 





The quest for legitimacy within the university on substantive grounds, as argued 
earlier, clearly has not been the only perilous road that the development of peace studies 
has encountered over the past two decades. As the articles in this volume by Lopez and 
Quester illustrate, strong debate still exists regarding what ought to constitute the critical 
perspectives of peace studies among those who compose the field, while it also is true 
that many in international relations believe the notion of a peace studies field is 
problematic at best. Moreover, new concerns in higher education generally, as well as in 
the wider society, regarding the ethical behavior of individuals and the ethos of commu- 
nity service bring the place of peace studies in the university into a new light. 
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Amid these controversies, what is clear, and what provides the modus vivendi for this 
set of articles, is that peace studies has developed to the point that—in much the same 
manner in which one can claim that war is too important to be left only to generals— 
higher education can claim that peace and particularly the study thereof are too important 
to be left only to some well-meaning academics. The past forty years have been a time 
of sustained inquiry, the results of which can and should be part of higher education in 
the United States. 


IN THIS VOLUME 


The articles constitute a structured and hard-nosed examination of the substantive and 
pedagogical diversity that composes university-level peace studies at this time. The 
themes within and across the articles have been consciously developed both to reflect 
that which is central to high-quality peace education and to illustrate the critical perim- 
eters of a field that incorporates diverse disciplines and debates. The volume is organized 
into three sections, which explore the substance, the structure, and the future of peace 
studies. 

In the first section, on the substance of peace studies, each of the authors makes a 
strong argument for a particular segment or subfield of peace studies representing what 
peace studies ought to examine at its best. The section opens with an arti t? by Neil Katz. 
He explores peace studies with primary attention to the theory and methods of conflict 
resolution. Walter Kohn and Lawrence Badash implicitly disagree, as their article states 
that the goal of peace studies ought to be to provide a comprehensive study for thinking 
and acting to end the nuclear arms race. 

The section concludes with two distinct but complementary articles. Kathleen Maas 
Weigert claims that the purpose and style of university-level peace education ought to 
prepare people for playing major roles in the progress of nonviolent social change. 
Anthony Bing details how placing students in foreign study or internship experiences 
must be part of a serious peace studies education so that students can learn how to “think 
[their] way into... acting” and “act [their] way into . . . thinking.” 

Whereas the first section of this volume notes some of the most interesting substantive 
developments in the field, the second analyzes the most difficult issue: how to build and 
sustain peace studies efforts over time and the role that various persons or groups may 
play in that undertaking. My article portrays some of the changes that have occurred in 
the development of programs over the past decade, while Maire Dugan discusses the 
strengths and weaknesses of the relatively new phenomenon of graduate programs in 
peace studies. Barbara Mulch addresses one of the most critical and continuous issues in 
the field of peace studies: how to have a program begun and sustained over time amid 
the multiple pressures that plague the university, Closing this section, Kennette Benedict 
reflects in her article on the role that foundations may play in the development of peace 
researchers. 

The final section contains three articles that speculate about the future of peace studies 
and make some particular and distinct contributions to the direction peace education 
might take. In a succinct argument, George Quester expresses a number of serious 
misgivings about peace research and, collaterally, about peace studies. At least one 
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implication of the Quester article is that peace studies researchers need to be more 
critically conscious of what they do and how they do it. Similarly, Welling Hall depicts 
just how far apart the concerns of what should be mutually reinforcing enterprises— 
namely, Soviet studies and peace studies—actually are. With this in mind, she makes a 
plea for greater cross-fertilization of these two multidisciplinary enterprises. 

Finally, Chadwick Alger argues that peace studies should always find itself at the 
particular crossroads of the national and international society. He notes that whether one 
is involved in peace research, peace teaching, or peace action, playing some role in social 
movements for peace and/or transnational organizations working to create a more just 
and equitable world will soon be maximized. 

As one might expect, assembling a set of articles from authors such as these and on 
such tightly constrained topics within the peace studies field is not an easy task, But each 
of the contributors was very willing to work within the intellectual boundaries we 
established, and this volume is a credit to the seriousness with which they approached 
the task. 

Finally, since volumes of this sort are rare in the peace studies field and because the 
fortieth anniversary of university programs noted earlier causes us to pause to consider 
just how far those interested in these matters have been able to move within the university 
environs, I would like to take this opportunity to dedicate this volume to some individuals 
whose contributions to the development of peace studies have been rather special: 
Kenneth and Elise Boulding, for their vision, leadership, and energy for peace studies in 
the university; Franklin Wallin, Jack Gilligan, and the Reverend Ted Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
for administrative skill in making peace studies viable on two distinguished campuses; 
Ruth Adams, for stimulating new thinking and the coordination of new ideas within the 
university community; and Joan Kroc, for exceptional generosity and goodwill. 


GEORGE A. LOPEZ 
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Conflict Resolution and Peace Studies 


By NEIL H. KATZ 


ABSTRACT This article explores some of the key sources of and reasons for 
the rapid growth of conflict-resolution programs in higher education in the 
United States. It highlights some benefits, as well as dilemmas, of academic 
work in conflict resolution. In addition, the author promotes the viewpoint that 
conflict-resolution content and approach should be infused by perspectives and 
values from peace studies, such as concerns for issues of social justice and, 
fairness, and strategies for nonviolent social change. 


Neil H. Katz (Ph.D., University of Maryland) is director of the Program in Nonviolent Conflict 
and Change in the Maxwell School at Syracuse University. In addition, he ts an associate director 
of the Program on the Analysis and Resolution of Conflicts, the director of a summer institute on 
creative conflict management, an associate professor of public affairs, and an active author and 
confltct-resolution consultant. 
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CONFLICT RESOLUTION AND PEACE STUDIES 


NE of the most important phenomena 

in peace studies research, education, 

and action during the last several years has 
been the rapid development of conflict res- 
olution.’ In content and approach, conflict 
resolution has been used to supplement or 
replace peace studies subject matter. In- 
deed, the field of conflict resolution has 
grown at such an extraordinary pace that 
some supporters of peace studies fear the 
co-opting of their curriculum. This article 
explores some of the key sources of and 
reasons for the growth of conflict-resolu- 
tion programs in higher education, as well 
as the need for conflict resolution to work 
with, not replace, peace studies perspectives. 
Although the practice of conflict-reso- 
lution theory and skills is as old as human- 
kind, formal study in this subject area is a 
phenomenon barely more than a decade 
old. One source for academic training in 
conflict resolution has been the emergence 
of peace and nonviolence studies pragrams 
in the United States. For the most part, 
these programs were spawned by protest 
activities that took place among those who 
opposed American involvement in the 
Vietnam war. In the late 1960s and early 
1970s, much of the protest activity cen- 
tered on American college campuses, and 


1, There 19 a difference of opinion as to whether 
one should use the term “dispute settlement,” “conflict 
tesolution,” or “conflict management” to describe the 
set of theones, principles, and techniques that encom- 
pass communication skills and collaborative ways of 
handling disputes and differences, either as a conflict- 
ful participant or as a third party For more tnformation 
on these terms, see E. Jackson Bauer, “College Cur- 
ricula in Conflict Regulation,” Peace and Change A 
Jounal of Peace Research, vol. 9 (Spring 1983), 
Louis Kriesberg, Soctal Conflicts, 2d ed. (Englewood 
Chiffy, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1982), and Paul Wehr, Con- 
flict Regulation (Boulder, CO. Westview Press, 1979) 
Since the respondents to my inquiries disagreed on the 
preferred terminology and meaning of the words. I will 
use the more common term, “conflict resolution ` 
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administrators and faculty initiated peace 
and nonviolence studies programs to help 
channel direct action into peaceful means 
and ends. 

Most of the early peace and nonviolence 
studies programs focused on one of three 
subject areas. For example, Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Kent State emphasized social- 
change theory, history, and methods; 
Colgate and Earlham focused on interna- 
tional war and peace issues; and Manhattan 
and Manchester placed heavy curricular 
emphasis on ethical and philosophical is- 
sues of violent and nonviolent means of 
bringing about or resisting change. But as 
the programs developed and faculty in- 
volved became more aware of academic 
matertals, training opportunities, and the 
expansion of interest in conflict-resolution 
activities, peace and nonviolence studies 
programs began to branch out more into 
study, research, and training in conflict res- 
olution. This trend has continued and has 
accelerated in the 1980s.” 

A second source of academic training in 
the theory and skills of conflict resolution 
is the professional schools that have re- 
cently recognized that knowledge about 
and proficiency in this emerging field are 
important for their graduates. Within the 
past few years several programs, usually 
tied to schools of law, management, or 
human development, have begun opera- 
tion. Indeed, one entire school, the law 
school at the City University of New York 
at Queens, has made conflict resolution 
one of the basic cornerstones of its exciting 
and innovative curriculum, and the law 
schools of Ohio State, the University of 
Missoun at Columbia, and Willamette 


2 See Neil H Katz, “Report on Graduate and 
Undergraduate Programs in Conflict Resolution,” 
Peace and Change A Journal of Peace Research, 
1112) 81-94 (1986) 
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University in Oregon have substantial cur- 
ticular and/or research interests in this 
area. 

Along with the programs within profes- 
sional schools, George Mason University 
recently initiated an impressive, indepen- 
dent Center for Conflict Analysis and Res- 
olution. This program was the first to offer 
its cwn master’s degree, in 1982, and its 
own doctoral degree, in 1988. Another ex- 
citing innovation is found at the University 
of Massachusetts at Amherst, which has its 
own Mediation Project, operated within 
the legal studies program. This project, 
established in 1981, provides mediation 
services to the university and general com- 
munity, as well as conducting research and 
teaching on the techniques, benefits, and 
limitations of mediation as a conflict-reso- 
lution mechanism. 

Recently, a third source of research and 
practice in conflict-resolution theory and 
skills has developed. It is centered around 
university theory-building programs 
largely assisted by substantial operating 
grants from the William and Flora Hewlett 
Foundation. Since Hewlett’s initial grant to 
the Harvard Program on Negotiation in 
January 1984, the foundation has granted 
nearly $5 million to assist Harvard and 11 
other university programs that have dem- 
cnstrated a “strong academic commitment 
to systematic, interdisciplinary research on 
conflict resolution and also an ability to 
contribute to improvements in dispute res- 
olution practice.” In addition to the 
Hewlett Foundation, other funding institu- 
tions that have greatly enhanced academic 


3. Hewlett Foundation, Annual Report (Menlo 
Park, CA Hewlett Foundation, 1987). The 12 
Hewlett-funded university centers are Harvard, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Northwestern, Michigan, Rutgers, 
Hawan, Syracuse, George Mason, Stanford, Colo- 
rado, and Penn State 
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training in conflict resolution in recent 
years include the National Institute for Dis- 
pute Resolution, the Fund for Research in 
Dispute Resolution, and the United States 
Institute of Peace. 

Another important contributor to the 
study of conflict resolution in higher educa- 
tion has been the growth, development, and 
outreach of professional associations such as 
the American Arbitration Association, the 
Society of Professionals in Dispute Resolu- 
tion, and the National Conference on Peace- 
making and Conflict Resolution (NCPCR). 
Among the tasks with which those organi- 
zations have assisted conflict studies, the 
most noteworthy seem to be consulting 
with professors on course curriculum and 
design; classroom lectures; and national 
conferences that offer skill-building train- 
ing workshops as well as discuss current 
applied research in conflict resolution. 
Special mention needs to be made of the 
catalytic role that NCPCR has played in the 
service of academicians in this field. Since 
its founding in 1981, NCPCR has held 
three major conferences—in Athens, Geor- 
gia; St. Louis, Missouri; and Denver, Col- 
orado—with a fourth scheduled for 
Montreal, Canada, in February of 1989. 
These conferences have attracted a diverse 
and large number of theorists and practi- 
tioners to link resources, refine skills, artic- 
ulate theory, and discuss critical issues in 
the field. These exciting and informative 
gatherings have inspired and educated 
many people as to the merits and promise 
of this field and have led people such as 
Robert Barrett, a program officer of the 
Hewlett Foundation, and others to make 
major commitments to the growth and de- 
velopment of this area of study, research, 
and practice.” Sources such as these have 


4 Conversation with Robert Barrett, Program Of- 
ficer, Hewlett Foundation, Oct 1988 
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helped ensure that conflict resolution now 
holds a prominent place in schools of 
higher education. 


BENEFITS OF ACADEMIC 
WORK IN CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


The growth of interest in and attention 
to conflict resolution in academia is paral- 
leled by the dramatic interest in this subject 
displayed by American society. These two 
trends reinforce and inform each other and 
accelerate the development of the field. 
Academia has benefited from this interac- 
tion in many ways. This is a welcome de- 
velopment for several reasons, which I will 
explore here. 


1, Interest in and hunger for conflict- 
resolution theory and skills are exploding 
throughout the society. University-trained 
experts in conflict resolution will find their 
knowledge to be in great demand in indus- 
trial, governmental, ministry, community, 
and educational settings. For instance, over 
the last year staff at Syracuse University 
have consulted with or conducted training 
for the U.S. Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, the Department of the Army, the 
Internal Revenue Service, the Danforth 
Foundation, Eastman-Kodak Inc., the Ohio 
Governor’s Office, the New York State 
Council of School Superintendents, and 
the State Council of Unitarian-Universalist 
Ministers, as well as several local and cam- 
pus-based organizations. 

2. Many colleges and universities have 
experienced a dramatic increase in student 
enrollment in conflict-resolution courses 
and workshops. In a survey I conducted in 
1985, several directors of peace and con- 
flict studies programs spoke directly about 
the attractiveness of these classes—in 
some cases, programs had to offer conflict- 
resolution courses twice as often as other 
courses to accommodate large student en- 
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rollment. This trend has certainly contin- 
ued. For instance, Syracuse University’s 
Summer Institute in Creative Conflict 
Management has grown in the last three 
years from three courses and 100 students 
to six courses and over 200 students. 

3. Students and other participants in 
seminars and workshops find the learning 
events highly applicable to and useful in 
their everyday professional and nonprofes- 
sional lives. Since most of the conflict-res- 
olution courses focus on interpersonal or 
small-group settings or both, participants 
can easily identify with the context of the 
disputes that are analyzed and discussed, 
and they have many opportunities to apply 
their new knowledge and skills outside the 
classroom. The eagerness with which par- 
ticipants apply academic learning to their 
own conflict situations certainly attests to 
the relevance and desirability of this body 
of knowledge. 

4. Conflict-resolution study is a condu- 
cive setting for blending theory and prac- 
tice and evaluation research. In fact, 
academic programs in conflict resolution 
need to stress continually the interrelation- 
ship of the three components. Theory with- 
out practice or evaluation is ineffective in 
helping students understand the particular 
dynamics of conflict-resolution processes 
and the impact of various methods of deal- 
ing with conflict. Skill training without 
theory leads to a mechanical approach 
without a sound grasp of the rationale, phi- 
losophy, or values behind the techniques 
offered. 

5. Classroom work in conflict resolution 
can be augmented by valuable student 
involvement in internships and/or consul- 
tations and training. For example, at Syra- 
cuse University many students have served 


5 See Katz, “Report on Graduate and Undergrad- 
uate Programs in Conflict Resolution,” 
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as interns for two community dispute-res- 
olution centers, and several students will 
now work with the newly created Campus 
Mediation Center. In addition, graduate stu- 
dents have assisted faculty in training events 
and other consultations with outside clients. 

6. Conflict-resolution programs, though 
primarily based in the liberal arts or social 
sciences, are attracting greater interest and 
support from students and professors in the 
professional schools and from leaders in 
community organizations. For instance, 
nearly half of the enrollees in Syracuse’s 
Summer Institute come from the Schools 
of Management, Law, Human Develop- 
ment, Nursing, Education, and Social 
Work and/or are professionals working in 
private or public organizations. Faculty 
from various schools and disciplines are 
involved either as students or as staff. Such 
developments need to be encouraged. Mul- 
tidisciplinary curricula and application of 
key learnings to diverse contexts are excit- 
ing and valuable, and important links can 
be made with members of community or- 
ganizations for future collaborative work. 

7. Most communities are served by a 
variety of conflict-resolution profession- 
als, and they are usually pleased and eager 
to be involved with conflict-resolution 
courses, workshops, and seminars. The 
program at Syracuse University is signifi- 
cantly enhanced by the involvement of 
professionals such as the local directors of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, the American Arbitration Associ- 
ation, the two Community Dispute Settle- 
ment Centers, the American Friends 
Service Committee, and the Department of 
Environmental Conservation. These pro- 
fessionals, in turn, report that our collabo- 
ration helps them develop and articulate 
theoretical explanations and concerns 
about their work and the impact of their 
decisions. 
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8. Colleges and universities are proper 
and important institutions to initiate and 
develop conflict-resolution programs with 
the potential of greatly benefiting the indi- 
viduals involved, the campus and sur- 
rounding community, and society at large. 
Creative and constructive conflict resolv- 
ers not only handle their own differences 
and disputes more effectively in terms of 
substantive and relationship goals, but they 
also provide an important model for han- 
dling conflict for others in the society. 
Through education and training, university 
conflict-resolution experts can impart crit- 
ical knowledge and skills to many others. 
Our schools of higher education have the 
resources and facilities to be able to con- 
duct theoretical and applied research and 
to provide effective instruction, valuable 
training, and needed materials. In many 
ways, conflict resolution is an ideal field 
for colleges and their faculties to highlight 
their unique talents and contributions and 
involve themselves with a broader audi- 
ence. The effect might lessen the often felt 
town-gown tensions and help university 
people shed some of their ivory-tower, 
elitist image. 


TEACHING CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


The teaching of conflict resolution as 
part of peace studies offers many chal- 
lenges as well as exciting opportunities. 
For one, the subject matter lends itself well 
to education in all of the three pnmary 
sensory modes—visual, auditory, and kin- 
esthetic. Research in adult education and 
linguistics has confirmed that each of us 
uses a primary sensory mode to represent 
outside phenomena to ourselves and make 
sense of them. Since each one of us prefers 
one mode over the others, work in conflict 
resolution needs to contain a liberal dosage 
of all three. Professors and trainers can 
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deliver lectures, but they should also pre- 
sent visual aids, whether in the form of 
films, slides, videotapes, or brightly col- 
ored easel-pad outline sketches. Most im- 
portant, educators must provide critical 
kinesthetic experience. The impact of con- 
flict-resolution behavior cannot be ade- 
quately understood and evaluated without 
hands-on training and guided practice of 
skills where learners can try out new be- 
havior and see, hear, and feel the results. 

Another challenge for education in con- 
flict resolution is the tendency for students 
to resist working with conflict on any level 
other than the interpersonal and outside 
any context other than their own. We need 
to accept that students—and others—are 
most interested in how they as individuals 
are able to handle their own disputes and 
differences more effectively. The insight 
here is not necessarily to limit ourselves to 
the interpersonal level and the college-life 
context but to begin with didactic and ex- 
periential work on the interpersonal level 
to solidly engage students before introduc- 
ing material and seeking insights from 
other levels and contexts. 

A third challenge is to integrate the nor- 
mative view of peace studies with the pre- 
dominantly instrumental orientation of 
conflict resolution and dispute settlement. 
In addition to theory and technique, con- 
flict-resolution programs need to analyze 
specifically the value and ethical orienta- 
tions that underlie various strategies for 
dealing with conflict. An open assessment 
of the techniques and dynamics that moti- 
vate and guide collaborative problem solv- 
ing and other strategies for handling 
disputes needs to be augmented by over- 
arching concerns for social justice that 
serve as guidelines for intervention and 
settlement decisions. Long-term as well as 
short-term impacts of decisions need to be 
discussed and analyzed in terms of ad- 
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vancement of fairness and equity along 
with the settlement of an immediately pain- 
ful situation. The fact that peace and conflict 
studies programs have often emerged from 
one another might help keep these social- 
justice elements, as well as the peaceful 
resolution of conflict. in the forefront. 


RELATIONSHIP OF CONFLICT 
RESOLUTION TO PEACE STUDIES 


Conflict resolution is an exciting, inno- 
vative, and emergent field, and participants 
have good reason to be proud of their many 
successes and to be optimistic about the 
future. The growth and vitality of this field 
is extraordinary, especially in a time of 
fiscal restraint and academic conservatism 
in higher education Although several pro- 
grams are tied to professional schools or 
have started independent centers, I believe 
programs that combine conflict resolution 
with peace studies and the perspectives of 
social conflict and social change have par- 
ticular strengths. These three foci comple- 
ment and inform each other in significant 
areas. Conflict resolution can be viewed as 
an approach to peaceful relations between 
individuals, groups, and nations. The so- 
cial-change orientation helps ensure that 
both conflict-resolution processes and 
agreements that promote peace are in- 
formed by concerns of fairness and justice. 
In addition, conflict resolution is an effec- 
tive vehicle for examining themes of peace, 
justice, and nonviolent social change both 
inside and outside the classroom. 

Participants in educational settings can 
explore what the conditions of peace are, 
what some ways are to help bring about 
that desired state, what knowledge, skills, 
and resources might be needed to progress 
toward that goal, what orientations and val- 
ues should guide and inform human rela- 
tionships, and who will or will not benefit 
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over the short and long term by the choices 
that are made. To examine questions such 
as these, perspectives and competencies 
from conflict resolution, peace studies, and 
social change must all be brought into our 
educational settings. Students can address 
these and similar concerns across many 
different conflict levels and contexts. For 
example, students can move up and down 
the ladder of different conflict levels—in- 
trapersonal, interpersonal, groups, na- 
tions—or move across different conflict 
settings, such as community, organiza- 
tional, environmental, racial/ethnic, and 
family. In addition, by building a substan- 
tial conflict-resolution component into 
peace studies, one is not only expanding 
the possible content and connectedness of 
what is taught but also greatly enlarging the 
relevant options on how learning is trans- 
mitted. The conflict-resolution approach 
contains many exciting curricular opportu- 
nities, ranging from informative case stud- 
ies of successful conflict-resolution 
efforts, to two-party or multiparty simula- 
tions and role plays, to the various exciting 
and stimulating internship possibilities in 
conflict-resolution agencies and organiza- 
tions in the community and beyond. There 
are many connections between peace and 
conflict studies and social change, and edu- 
cators might do well to continually seek out 
insights and learnings from each approach. 

Let me further illustrate some of what I 
see as natural and critical connections be- 
tween these three approaches by briefly 
describing two events—one, an educa- 
tional simulation called “The World 
Game,” and a second, a research project on 
the 1987 Great Peace March for Global 
Nuclear Disarmament. I was involved in 
the World Game simulation, which took 
place for about 100 people in the gymna- 
sium ofa local community college." Partic- 
ipation in the simulation was exciting, 
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challenging, and instructive for me and, it 
seemed, for the other participants. The de- 
signers and facilitators of the simulation 
effectively transmitted peace studies and 
social-change perspectives by techniques 
such as having each participant physically 
represent part of a country’s population by 
gathering together with one’s compatriots 
and placing oneself at the appropriate place 
on a huge world map. Social-justice per- 
spectives were certainly part of the exer- 
cise as each of the representatives of the 
country received actual samples of mate- 
tial resources, such as energy—in the form 
of lights—food, money, and shelter. Since 
the material resources were distributed in 
direct proportion to the resources currently 
held in the world today, one could not help 
but notice and react to the glaring inequity 
of the distribution. During the simulation, 
representatives of countries tried to ad- 
dress their resource needs through interac- 
tions with representatives from other 
countries. Toward the end of the simula- 
tion, participants experienced a multisen- 
sory and very powerful nuclear attack and 
the total destruction that resulted. Of 
course, other scenarios were then articu- 
lated and discussed to counter the numbing 
experience of participation in nuclear war. 

In this time-constrained learning event, 
l believe students were exposed to impor- 
tant peace studies and social-justice 
themes. The strategy and consequences of 
violent struggle were certainly experi- 
enced and glaring resource inequities were 
forcefully examined and critiqued. But by 
bringing in more opportunities to try out 
and learn from conflict-resolution meth- 
ods—such as mediation and negotiation— 
and by introducing nonviolent direct-action 


6. The World Game simulation was produced and 
presented by the World Game Projects, Inc , Univer- 
sity City Science Center, 3508 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, PA 19104 
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Strategies to help fight against both the 
resource inadequacies and the march to- 
ward nuclear war, the learning experience 
could have been significantly enhanced. 
The combination of these different ap- 
proaches would have made a powerful 
learning experience even more instructive. 

The second illustration is from the 1987 
Great Peace March for Global Nuclear Dis- 
armament. Though outwardly the 3700- 
mile walk, spanning eight and a half 
months, was a highly dramatic event call- 
ing for steps to end the arms race, for the 
walkers the event became an important 
experiment in community living. The con- 
flict-resolution processes set up and imple- 
mented during the walk allowed the 
diverse group of approximately 500 walk- 
ers to persist and function effectively in a 
close, intense family environment that cre- 
ated many disagreements and disputes as 
they worked and lived together with little 
opportunity for escape other than leaving 
the march. The use of innovative conflict- 
resolution procedures, particularly media- 
tion, not only allowed the walkers to 
complete their emotionally and physically 
demanding journey, but also seemed to 
enhance their sense of integrity and self- 
pride and fuel their belief in the desirabil- 
ity and feasibility of peaceful and just 
relations between people and between 
nations. 

Thus, as Syracuse University research- 
ers examined the use of mediation in the 
Great Peace March,’ the research team was 
struck by the cross-fertilization of peace, 
conflict-resolution, and social-change con- 
cerns and processes. The walkers’ ability to 


7 Neil H Katz and R. Averell Manes. “The Use 
of Mediation in the Great Peace March“ (Working 
Paper no. 4, Program on the Analysis and Resulution 
of Conflicts, Syracuse University, Nov 1987) 
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model their values of cooperative relation- 
ships between human beings reinforced 
their belief in the efficacy and viability of 
international peace and sustained their 
commitment to social-change strategies to 
move their vision closer to reality. Creative 
conflict-resolution procedures, facilitated 
by trained third parties, enabled the march- 
ers to resolve some serious value and need 
differences constructively and then con- 
centrate their energy on promoting steps 
toward a nuclear-free world. 


CONCLUSION 


Though it ıs true that many programs in 
conflict resolution and peace studies now 
exist in higher education, it should be noted 
that academia has not led the rush into this 
field but has merely begun to respond to the 
exciting possibilities of formal study, re- 
search, and training in a subject area that is 
exploding with interest, vitality, and prom- 
ise. For these programs to flourish, the 
curriculum and methodology need to com- 
bine themes, perspectives, and orientations 
from peace as well as conflict studies, 
along with a social-change emphasis. A 
strong conflict-resolution component in a 
peace studies program can help students 
respond to their own needs as well as ad- 
dress today’s urgent international prob- 
lems. Then those of us committed to the 
field might be in a better position to take 
advantage of the fact that American col- 
leges and universities are beginning to 
view conflict resolution and peace studies 
as an academic area in which teaching, 
research, and application can interact with, 
inform, and benefit one another, and the 
university can apply its special gifts and 
resources in helping to develop a field 
whose knowledge and application will 
benefit all humankind. 
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University Education 
for the Nuclear Age 


By WALTER KOHN and LAWRENCE BADASH 


ABSTRACT: This article discusses the response of the university, as an insti- 
tution, to the nuclear predicament, that is, to the threat of a major nuclear war 
and its implications. The subject is treated in a rather broad context including 
teaching, research, conferences, and community education. The main emphasis, 
however, is on undergraduate education. The authors’ own institution, the 
University of California, is examined in the greatest detail. The authors conclude 
that the univ ersity’s role is still very inadequate, and they estimate the magnitude 
of the required additional efforts. The article ends with some suggestions for 
making the university more effective in responding to the nuclear predicament. 
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N 6 August 1945, a U.S. Army Air 
Force plane dropped a single atomic 
bomb equivalent to 12,500 tons of TNT on 
the center of Hiroshima, resulting in about 
80,000 prompt fatalities. The vast destruc- 
tive power of the nucleus had been demon- 
strated and the human condition was for- 
ever changed. Today the world’s nuclear 
arsenal consists of about 50,000 warheads, 
many of them 10 to 100 times more pow- 
erful than that first explosion. In a major 
nuclear exchange a substantial fraction of 
the world’s population would lose their 
lives, civilization as we know it would very 
possibly be destroyed, immediate ecologi- 
cal damage would be enormous, and long- 
lasting radioactive elements would poison 
the surface of the earth for decades, some 
contaminants lasting even thousands of 
years. 

Our recognition of these stark realities 
and the changes in military and political 
thinking associated with them have come 
upon us over a period of little more than 
one generalion—a speed to which, by and 
large, our political and social institutions 
have been unable to respond sufficiently 
promptly and deeply. This constitutes a 
reality that should not escape those of us 
involved in university-level education. 
One of the great issues before us is whether 
and how we shall be able to avert the nu- 
clear threat and start building a better, new 
civilization with strong, constructive, 
transnational ties. We call this issue the 
nuclear predicament. 

In our minds, if the modern and wel- 
come development of the transdisciplinary 
enterprise called peace studies is to play a 
Significant role in higher education—and, 
by extension, in American society-—it must 
include a substantial amount of teaching 
and research on the nuclear threat and the 
various means for its elimination. Thus in 
this article we shall focus primarily on the 


threat of nuclear war, mindful, however, of 
the broader context, within which it repre- 
sents the potentially most immediate and 
devastating danger to the human race. 

The record of our political institutions 
since Hiroshima has been mixed. On the 
positive side are these facts: that a nuclear 
war-—indeed, any war on a global scale— 
has been avoided; that—with some inter- 
ruptions—discussions aimed at avoiding 
such a war have been going on; and that a 
number of arms-control agreements have 
been reached. On the negative side are the 
proliferation of nuclear-weapons states— 
from one to at least five at this time, with 
the potential for several more; the senseless 
size and lethality of nuclear arsenals; and 
the frightening reduction of the time avail- 
able for decision making—tens of seconds 
in the context of the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative—accompanied necessarily by 
heavy dependence on computers. Unless 
there is a radical change in direction, going 
far beyond the recent Intermediate-range 
Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, it is our opin- 
ion that a nuclear war, accidental or other- 
wise, is all but certain to break out, if not 
in our lifetime, then in the next one or two 
generations. A large fraction of the Ameri- 
can people share this view. 

Among social institutions in the United 
States that have clearly recognized the un- 
precedented danger and have vigorously 
responded to it, we want first to mention a 
substantial fraction of religious denomina- 
tions, most notably the Catholic Church. In 
their 1983 pastoral letter, entitled “The 
Challenge of Peace,” the U.S. Catholic 
bishops presented an in-depth analysis of 
the religious and ethical dimensions of 
what they called “the new moment” in the 
history of man and his relationship to God. 
The letter also took a clear and, in our view, 


1 Nattonal Catholic News Service, 19 May 1983, 
pp 1-33 
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very constructive position with respect to 
concrete strategic issues such as deter- 
tence, disarmarient, first strike, a compre- 
hensive test ban, and strikes against 
civilian populations. Several Protestant 
and Jewish denominations have also taken 
well-defined and constructive positions, a 
smaller number of fundamentalist denom- 
inations have taken a deliberately passive 
position vis-a-vis the nuclear issues, and a 
few churches have even welcomed a future 
nuclear war as an expression of God’s will. 

Another social group that has had a 
considerable impact is the medical profes- 
sion. Physicians for Social] Responsibility 
has significantly contributed to the public 
appreciation that nuclear war is not just 
another war bu: rather the “last epidemic.” 
They have made it clear that in a nuclear 
war medical needs would be on a wholly 
unprecedented scale and that, at the 
same time, medical help would be largely 
unavailable 

There are many other national citizens’ 
and professional organizations concerned 
with nuclear war. such as SANE, the Coun- 
cil for a Livable World, Beyond War, the 
Union of Concerned Scientists, and the 
Federation of American Scientists, as well 
as hundreds of local groups such as the 
Nuclear Age Peace Foundation and the 
Peace Resource Center in our own commu- 
nity of Santa Barbara. These have had a 
significant moderating influence on public 
opinion, and several of the national organi- 
zations have also, from time to time, con- 
siderably influenced Congress and the 
administration. 

Finally, we come to the educational es- 
tablishment. A number of school districts, 
such as San Francisco, Milwaukee, New 
York City, Baltimore, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego, have introduced or are in the 
process of introducing nuclear-age educa- 
tion at the junior and senior high school 
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level. For example, the Union of Con- 
cemed Scientists collaborated with the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association and 
the National Education Association to pro- 
duce “Choices: A Unit on Conflict and 
Nuclear War” for the junior high school 
level, and members of the Graduate School 
of Education at the University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara, developed a course for 
high schools. There are many other similar 
developments. As far as we can judge, 
however, the impact of these programs on 
high school students is as yet quite small. 

The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to the role of the university as an 
institution in dealing with the nuclear pre- 
dicament.? We shall conclude that, while 
some significant programs exist, academia 
as a whole has fallen far short of reacting 
to the nuclear challenge with the energy 
and creativity that it could marshal, if it so 
willed. We shall also discuss numerous 
avenues for future action. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Historians of our century have taken 
several, quite different views of the role of 
the university in society: some ignore the 
issue entrely;' others focus on the valuable 
new accessibility of the university to large 


2 Among other writings dealing with the same 
issue, see W H. Ferry, “Why the College Is Failing,” 
Educational Record, 44.312-20 (Oct. 1963), Proceed- 
ings of the Symposium “The Role of the Academy in 
Addressing the Issues of Nuclear War” (Geneva, NY 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 1982), G T. 
Allison, “Reducing the Risk `of Nuclear War. What 
Can Scholars Do?" Carnegie Quarterly, 30 1-7 
(Spring 1985) 

3. C H Haskins, The Rise of Universities (New 
York. Holt, 1923). 

4 John W Baldwin, in Universities in Polttics. 
Case Studies from the Late Middle Ages and Early 
Modein Period, ed. J. W Baldwin and R A. Gold- 
thwaite (Balumore Johns Hopkins Universily Press, 
1972) 
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numbers of laypersons;’ still others con- 
clude explicitly that the university as an 
institution has not easily responded to so- 
cial needs.” In our view, there is no question 
that the university has played a valuable 
tole in society through the exercise of its 
normal modern functions: transmission of 
knowledge, creation of new knowledge, 
education of professionals, and preparation 
of students for the intelligent exercise of 
citizenship. Yet, generally, the modern uni- 
versity has not deliberately attempted to 
ameliorate the widespread problems of so- 
ciety or attend to its goals. 

In the United States, the most important 
exception came with the passage, in 1862, 
of the Morrill Act. Based upon concepts of 
liberty of action, equality of opportunity, 
and social and economic democracy, this 
legislation provided land grants for the es- 
tablishment of state colleges to teach agri- 
culture and the mechanical arts. Since the 
society was largely agrarian, the benefits 
flowing from the colleges and the agricul- 
tural experiment stations accrued to the 
entire society. Although the universities 
did not take the initiative in this extremely 
important development, they played a cru- 
cial role, as institutions, in dealing with a 
great national issue.° 

In the United States and elsewhere, the 
creation of new schools of engineering dur- 
ing the nineteenth century—for exemple, 
at Cambridge University, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (MIT), and the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale—was 


5 L Stone, The University m Society. Oxfaid 
and Cambridge from the 14th to the Early i9th 
Century (Princeton, NJ. Princeton University Press, 
1974). p. vi. 

6 Allan Nevins, The State Unversity and Deitoc- 
racy (Urbana: University of [linois Press, 1962). pp 
10-22, A. Hunter Dupree, Science tm the Federal Gov- 
emment (New York: Harper & Row, 1964), pp 113, 
149-51 


the result of conscious corporate decisions 
by trustees to support a clearly perceived 
societal goal. In the early twentieth cen- 
tury, before World War I, the threat to the 
British economy from foreign competition 
led British universities to redesign curricula, 
the better to fit graduates for this challenge.’ 

During World War I, many universities 
mobilized facilities and expertise for the 
war effort. Improvements in explosives, 
the treatment of battlefield wounds, the 
production of acetone, and—most notori- 
ously—the development of several types 
of poison gas in World War I highlight the 
sort of activities engaged in by universities 
and their personnel. 

While World War I was often called a 
“chemist’s war,” two decades later, physics 
would show its own capabilities. At the 
MIT Radiation Laboratory and in the 
United Kingdom radar was developed for 
military use. At the Johns Hopkins Applied 
Physics Laboratory the proximity fuze was 
perfected.” 

The war’s most awesome weapon was, 
of course, the atomic bomb. Research 
began by individual initiative at various 
universities and was institutionally formal- 
ized at a stage when funding or the size of 
the project or a policy decision required 
approval by the administration. At Colum- 
bia University, for example, Harold Urey 
and John Dunning led the investigations in 
isotope separation, while Enrico Fermi and 
Leo Szilard endeavored to achieve a chain 
reaction in natural uranium. After the 
United States entered the war, most nuclear 


7J M Sanderson, The Universites and British 
Industry, 1850-1970 (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1972). p 8 

8 Leo P Brephy and George J.B. Fisher, The 
Chemical Warfare Service. Organizing for War 
(Washington. DC Department of the Army, Office of 
the Chiet of Military History, 1959), pp 5-14 passim. 

9 James Phinney Baxter, Screntists against Time 
(Boston Little, Brown, 1946), pp. 144-45, 229-30 
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research was concentrated at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Arthur Holly Compton, 
director of the Metallurgical Labora- 
tory—a code name for the research—kept 
the university’s president more or less in- 
formed of its purpose and progress. Nu- 
clear-reactor development, isotope 
separation, and the production of pluto- 
nium became the main goals of the Chi- 
cago group.” In effect, these universities 
deliberately lent their facilities and person- 
nel to the government. 

By mid-1942, it became clear both to 
the scientists and to those directing the 
project from Washington that a separate 
laboratory was needed for the design and 
construction of the effort’s ultimate goal, 
nuclear weapons. Under the scientific lead- 
ership of Robert Oppenheimer, uranium 
and plutonium fission bombs were fash- 
ioned, which were used against Japan in 
August 1945. The Los Alamos, New Mex- 
ico, laboratory, where this work was done, 
was a military reservation situated, for se- 
curity purposes, in a remote location, but 
most of the technical personnel within the 
fence were civilians. 

The U.S. Army’s Corps of Engineers, in 
charge of the project, was accustomed to 
hiring civilian corporations to build and 
run its facilities. Thus a construction com- 
pany such as Stone and Webster and chem- 
ical companies such as DuPont and Union 
Carbide were major actors at the huge in- 
dustrial enterprises producing uranium 235 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and plutonium at 
Hanford, Washington. Los Alamos had no 
need for major construction or production 
assistance from private industry. It did, 


10. The best survey of the Manhattan Project is 
volume one of the Atomic Energy Commission's offi- 
cial history’ Richard Hewlett and Oscar Anderson, The 
New World, 1939/1946 (University Park Pennsylva- 
nia State University Press, 1962). 
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however, need administrative support for 
employment, payroll, purchasing, housing, 
and the many facets of conducting business 
at an installation whose population rose to 
5000 by the end of the war. We do not know 
why the University of California (UC) was 
selected as prime contractor, but the expla- 
nation may simply lie in the circumstance 
that Oppenheimer and another early leader 
in the project, Ernest Lawrence, both were 
on the UC faculty. 

Acting first under a letter of intent from 
Vannevar Bush’s Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, effective 1 Janu- 
ary 1943, and then under a formal contract 
with the Manhattan Engineer District of 
the War Department, UC appointed a busi- 
ness manager for the laboratory and estab- 
lished a special purchasing office in Los 
Angeles to receive orders via mail and 
teletype from Los Alamos. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


After Hiroshima, a small number of uni- 
versity institutes dealing with Russian 
studies, international studies, security 
studies, and so forth initiated activities 
dealing with the nuclear predicament. Im- 
portant examples are the Russian Institute" 
and the Research Institute on International 
Change at Columbia, the Russian Research 
Center and the Center for Science and In- 
ternational Affairs at Harvard, the Defense 
and Arms Control Studies Program of 
MIT’s Center for International Studies, the 
Institute for International Studies at the 
University of California at Berkeley, and 
the Center for International Security and 
Arms Control at Stanford. 

All these institutes have contributed to 
three of the traditional university func- 


I1. The Russian Institute later evolved into the 
Institute for Advanced Study of the Soviet Union. 
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tions: research, teaching, and public ser- 
vice. Teaching has been emphasized in 
seminars for graduate and/or postgraduate 
students, and public service was provided 
by faculty involvement in government af- 
fairs and the training of students for gov- 
ernment service. Management of the Los 
Alamos weapons laboratory by UC has 
already been mentioned. The university 
justifies this function as an appropriate 
form of public service." 

Many of these activities go back several 
decades. Much more recently, roughly 
since the late seventies, there have been 
deliberate efforts by a few universities to 
provide undergraduates with education 
about the nuclear predicament as part of 
their general education. These initiatives 
have been undertaken out of the realization 
that it is essential for students to appreciate 
the urgency of the problem and to have a 
basic understanding of the new nuclear 
realities. In the present article we deal with 
all of the university’s nuclear roles, but 
with particular attention to undergraduate 
education. 

We shall describe in considerable detail 
the responses of UC to the nuclear chal- 
lenge because, first, it is our home institu- 
tion and therefore best known to us, and, 
second, it is one of the more prominent 
state universities, with nine campuses and 
a total enrollment of 150,000 students. We 
believe it a model, in many ways, for what 
other state systems or institutions might do 
in this area, 


The nuclear-weapons 
laboratories 


After World War II came to an end, UC 
continued the management of the Los Ala- 
mos Laboratory, which thus began its sin- 


12. A significant mmonity within UC rejects this 
rationale, 


gular existence as a kind of weapons cam- 
pus of the university. A few years later, in 
1952, because Edward Teller and others 
doubted Los Alamos’s commitment to the 
development of a hydrogen bomb, the 
Livermore Laboratory was added, with 
Teller—though titularly only associate di- 
rector—in fact as its primary scientific 
guiding spirit. 

This administrative structure has re- 
mained for over four decades until today, 
with UC as the contractor for the labora- 
tories’ current owner, the Department of 
Energy. In fact, almost incredibly, Teller— 
now eighty years old—still has enormous 
influence over the scientific and technical 
strategies of Livermore! 

Why does a marriage between such un- 
likely bedfellows as a major university and 
top-secret nuclear-bomb laboratories, 
which originated as a temporary wartime 
expedient, continue after over forty years 
of peace? This question is all the more 
puzzling as UC’s management contract has 
been reviewed and renewed every five 
years. A full discussion of this extraordi- 
nary relationship would take us too far 
afield, and we cite only briefly the key 
issues around which the discussion has 
turned. 

The advantages to the laboratories in- 
clude sharing in the prestige of the univer- 
sity—a major factor in their recruiting 
ability; significant two-way interaction 
with many of the university’s outstanding 
scientific and technical faculty; and an in- 
cremental aura of scientific and technical 
neutrality derived from their identification 
with a scholarly institution. 

For UC the advantages include access 
to the laboratories’ outstanding, often 
unique, facilities—supercomputers, high- 
pressure and high-temperature capabili- 
ties, and the like; easy interaction with 
some of the laboratories’ highly sophisti- 
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cated scientists, such as creators of com- 
puter codes for nuclear hydrodynamics, 
highly relevant to astrophysical research; 
good opportunities for student assistant- 
ships, faculty consultantships, and summer 
employment; and an opportunity to per- 
form what many perceive as an important 
public service, particularly with regard to 
the laboratories’ basic research.'* Finally, 
although the university’s management fee 
is extremely modest—$12 million in fiscal 
year 1988—it may be disposed freely for 
many projects—including cultural activi- 
ties—that would not be easy to fund in 
other ways. 

The objectors to UC’s continued in- 
volvement with the laboratories have 
stressed the inappropriateness of the insti- 
tutional involvement of a university, com- 
mitted to openness and academic freedom, 
with organizations whose primary activi- 
ties are secret; the incompatibility of the 
basic mission of the university—education 
and academic research—with the primary 
mission of the laboratories, which is the 
design and development of weapons of 
mass annihilation; the harm done by the 
hypocrisy and mercenary attitude of the 
university to its ability to inculcate students 
with a sense of personal and civic integrity; 
the inability of the university to have a 
significant moderating influence on the 
policies of the laboratories, which are pri- 
marily responsible to the Departments of 
Energy and Defense; and, finally, the com- 
plicity of the university in what many re- 
gard as an important self-serving role of the 
laboratories in fueling the arms race with 
the Soviets. They have argued that on the 
overall scale of the university—with a 
1986 budget of $4.2 billion—the pre- 
viously listed advantages to UC are not 

13. It 1g often argued that the university is better 


qualified than any other organization to administer the 
laboratories 
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very significant and that many could be 
preserved without UC’s management role. 

Until the late 1960s renewals of UC’s 
management contract took place in a rou- 
tine fashion. Since that period, marked by 
the Vietnam war and the so-called Berke- 
ley student revolution, there have been sig- 
nificant challenges, led by students and 
supported by a substantial minority of fac- 
ulty and university regents, to terminate the 
relationship, which, however, have failed. 

At the present time, student organiza- 
tions are again questioning the univer- 
sity’s involvement. In addition, a group 
of over forty physics faculty members, 
mostly very senior, are challenging the UC 
administration to demonstrate whether it 
is able to prevent arms-racing initiatives 
by the laboratories. Also, for the first 
time, the statewide UC faculty has re- 
cently created an Academic Senate com- 
mittee charged with an ongoing assessment 
of the university’s relationship with the 
laboratories. 


Institute on Global Conflict 
and Cooperation 


In 1981, when a majority of the 
university’s regents was about to support 
another five-year renewal of UC’s man- 
agement of the weapons laboratories, a 
proposal was put forward by Governor Ed- 
mund G. Brown, Jr., an ex officio regent, 
who was opposed to renewal, and by the 
president of the university that a faculty 
committee be appointed with the following 
charge: to explore the establishment of a 
statewide university organization devoted 
to teaching and research in the area of 
prevention of nuclear and other global con- 
flicts. A duly prepared report of a commit- 
tee chaired by Professor Ernst Haas was 
accepted by the regents, and the UC Insti- 
tute on Global Conflict and Cooperation 
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(IGCC) was created and formally approved 
in 1983. Many have seen in this act an 
attempt by some regents to counteract a 
possible image of the board as taking a 
hawkish position in the national debate 
about the arms race. 

The institute has now been in operation 
for over five years and has had a major 
impact on research and teaching dealing 
with nuclear and related issues. The insti- 
tute is a multicampus organization with 
headquarters at UC San Diego. Its director 
is a physicist, Professor Herbert York, who 
has a distinguished earlier record as direc- 
tor of the Livermore Laboratory, director 
of defense research and engineering for the 
Pentagon, member of the President’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee, chancellor of 
the UC San Diego campus, member of the 
General Advisory Committee of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
and U.S. ambassador to the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Talks. He is the author of a 
number of articles and books dealing with 
the arms race and arms control, such as 
Race to Oblivion.'* He is supported by two 
part-time associate directors, an additional 
staff of three persons, and student help. 

The institute operates on a public bud- 
get of approximately $1.2 million a year, 
$600,000 of which is derived from the uni- 
versity and $600,000 from the state leg- 
islature. These funds are disbursed in the 
following main categories: 


— $300,000 for statewide activities, 
which include steering-committee 
meetings; publications; visiting Jro- 
fessors; Education Abroad seminars 
in Dubrovnik and Tokyo or Hong 
Kong for UC students studying. re- 


14 Herbert York, Race to Oblivion (New ‘York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1970). 

15 Infact from the weapons laboratones management 
fee. 


spectively, in Europe and Asia; sum- 
mer institutes for high school teach- 
ers; conferences for IGCC grantees 
and fellows; disciplinary confer- 
ences; and so forth; 

— $230,000 for needs of the central 
office, including $170,000 for sala- 
ries and benefits; miscellaneous 
items; 

— $600,000 for minigrants, which cover 
dissertation fellows ($150,000); cam- 
pus programs ($180,000); individual 
grants for research, teaching, and con- 
ferences ($250,000); and miscella- 
neous items. 


With very rare exceptions, budgetary 
support under a minigrant is limited to less 
than $15,000 per project. One recent exam- 
ple is the teaching aid “Quest for Peace,” 
videotapes of over 100 interviews with 
prominent national and international per- 
sonalities, and the associated teaching 
guide; another is a course called “The Nu- 
clear Predicament,” part of a freshman 
honors program. Research conducted 
under the minigrants includes “George 
Kennan and the Dilemmas of U.S. Foreign 
Policy”; “The United States and Nicara- 
gua: Averting War in Central America”; 
“Urban Flammables Available for Burning 
in a Nuclear War”; and “Morality and Nu- 
clear Deterrence.” Recent conferences fi- 
nanced by the minigrants include “Society, 
Self and Nuclear Conflict,” supported also 
by the UC San Francisco Department of 
Psychiatry; and “Perspectives on the Crisis 
of UNESCO.” Private grant funds averag- 
ing $300,000 per year have supported sum- 
mer teaching seminars for college-level 
educators in California and in Europe, student 
fellowships, and special research projects. 

These examples indicate the wide vari- 
ety of activities stimulated and/or spon- 
sored by the institute. 
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There is no question that the institute 
has made a major difference in the level of 
research, teaching, and general interest and 
literacy in the area of global conflict and 
cooperation in the campus communities. 
Since many activities sponsored by it are 
also available to the public—regular 
courses through University Extension, col- 
loquia, luncheon seminars-—it has also had 
considerable impact on the communities 
surrounding the university’s campuses. 
Yet, in our view, at this time, it has still an 
insufficient impact on the average student. 
Let us illustrate this with reference to our 
own Santa Barbara campus. 


UC SANTA BARBARA 


The Santa Barbara campus is a general 
campus of the University of California, 
with two professional schools—Education 
and Engineering—some 15,000 under- 
graduates, over 2000 graduate students, 
and a faculty of about 800. 

The campus has typically received 
IGCC support for six to eight individual 
faculty research projects each year, for one 
dissertation student, and for one confer- 
ence. In addition, IGCC and the College of 
Letters and Science support a formal 
upper-division certificate program, Global 
Peace and Security (GPS). 

Shortly after the establishment of 
IGCC, two Santa Barbara faculty members 
prepared a proposal for the GPS Program, 
which is open to all campus majors. A 
highly interdisciplinary faculty group rep- 
resenting 12 departments, ranging from 
Religion to Physics, was convened, and 
it elected Professor Wolfram Hanrieder, an 
expert in international relations, as its chair- 


16 Political Science, History, Biology, Environ- 
mental Studies, Mathematics, Education, Soctology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Religion. Philosophy, and 
Geography. 
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man. A tentative program was put together. 

The enthusiastic support of the dean of 
the College of Letters and Science was 
obtained, who tentatively committed 
$15,000 to the program. The faculty Exec- 
utive Committee of the college was very 
cautious in its review and added to the 
course and colloquium requirements of the 
program a special research paper. Since 
this campus does not have formal minor or 
equivalent programs, GPS became a certif- 
icate program; students completing the 
program satisfactorily receive a certificate 
from the dean attesting to this fact. Much 
to the distress of the GPS faculty, however, 
the Executive Committee and the adminis- 
tration refused to have completion of the 
program entered on the students’ official 
records! The program was then approved 
in modified form in 1984 on a three-year 
experimental basis. Additional funding in 
the amount of $6000 from each source was 
obtained for the first year from IGCC and 
from a local foundation. 

The present requirements of the pro- 
gram are as follows: 


— a set of three regular courses, at least 
two from a primary list of 15 and one 
from the total list—primary or sec- 
ondary—of 38; 

—enrollment in a special two-quarter 
seminar taught by several faculty 
members. A short research paper is 
part of this course; and 

— attendance at and brief commentary 
on at least 7 out of 10 colloquia given 
by distinguished speakers." 


The number of students completing the 
entire program has been small, though grow- 
ing: 9 in 1985, 15 in 1986, and 32 in 1987. 


17. The series of 1984-85 colloquia was published 
as a book: Wolfram F. Hanrieder, ed, Technology, 
Strategy and Aims Control (Boulder, CO Westview 
Press, 1986) 
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We believe that among the administra- 
tive difficulties of the program are the fol- 
lowing: its requirements are in addition to 
students’ regular graduation and major re- 
quirements; participating faculty—except 
for the chairperson—do not obtain released 
time or academic credit for their participa- 
tion, which constitutes largely unrecog- 
nized additional effort; finally, the fact that 
completion of the program is not shown on 
the students’ official transcripts sends a 
low-value message to them. 

Among the academic weaknesses are 
that the special two-quarter GPS sequence 
has not been entirely successful. The diffi- 
culties appear to be the intrinsic problem of 
an upper-division course that tries at the 
same time to be substantive and broadly 
interdisciplinary, as well as the inadequate 
faculty recognition mentioned earlier. It 
also may well be that the secondary course 
list is too narrow and should be broad- 
ened to include all upper-division courses 
dealing with non-Western languages and 
cultures.” 

One postscript may be of interest. Afier 
the initial formation of the universitywide 
IGCC, the liaison faculty member for 
Santa Barbara requested the opportunity to 
make a brief report to the campus faculty 
committee charged with educational pol- 
icy. This request was denied, twice, on the 
ground that the committee dealt only with 
items for specific action. Apparently this 
committee did not feel that this new uni- 
versitywide initiative was sufficiently sig- 
nificant educationally to warrant a minor 
exception to their routine. Fortunately, 
other campus leaders and committees 
showed much greater interest, which en- 
abled the GPS program to be established at 
Santa Barbara. 


18. In this context we call non-Western all cultures 
other than North American and European. 


Some rough estimates of the involvement 
of faculty and students in courses, research, 
and colloquia in the area of global conflict 
and cooperation on our campus may be in- 
structive. Of course, there is considerable 
arbitrariness in how this area is defined, and 
we shall explain our definitions in each case. 


Undergraduate student involvement in 
relevant courses. We define the relevant 
courses as those 38 courses listed in the 
GPS Program. We shall use an average 
relevancy factor of 0.75 to allow approxi- 
mately for the fact that many of these 
courses also contain some material of no or 
marginal relevance. 

The total student enrollment in these 
courses in 1985-86 was 3177. Taking into 
account the total number of undergraduate 
students—14,950—and the four years of 
time normally needed for graduation yields 
the result that, on the average, a student 
takes 0.85 GPS-relevant courses in his ca- 
reer, When the relevancy factor of 0.75 is 
applied to this number one obtains an ef- 
fective average of 1).64. 

We have polled 131 upper-division stu- 
dents enrolled in three representative rele- 
vant courses to ascertain how many of the 
38 relevant courses they will have taken 
before graduation. From this poll we de- 
rived the following results. Among stu- 
dents taking at least one relevant course, 
27.5 percent take a total of one course; 24.4 
percent, two courses; 14.5 percent, three 
courses; 33.6 percent, four or more 
courses—an average of 5.6 courses. The 
average number of courses for these stu- 
dents is 3.1. 

When these figures are combined with 
the total enrollment figures, we arrive at the 
results shown in Table 1. 

We have also treated the input numbers 
in various other ways—limiting the calcu- 
lations to data on seniors alone; weighting 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF RELEVANT UPPER-DIVISION COURSES TAKEN BY 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS DURING FOUR YEARS AT UC SANTA BARBARA 


Percentage of 
students 


725 76 


Number of Courses 


2 3 4 or more* 


67 4.0 92 


SOURCE Walter Kohn and Lawrence Badash, The University and the Nuclear Predicament, 
IGCC Policy Paper no. 6 (San Diego. University of California, Institute for Global Conflict and 


Cooperation, 1968), p 11 


*Students taking 4 or more courses take an average of 5 5 courses 


different courses differently—to check the 
robustness of the numbers in Table 1. The 
results differed by 10 percent or less. We 
therefore have confidence that Table 1 rep- 
resents a correct picture. We add the cau- 
tion that a relevancy factor of about 0.75 
should be applied to the number of courses. 

Finally, we want to mention one encour- 
aging fact: in 1983, the new general educa- 
tion requirements for the bachelor of arts 
degree reintroduced proficiency in a for- 
eign language and included a course deal- 
ing with a non-Western culture. We 
consider these to be valuable steps to pre- 
pare students for more global perceptions. 
Extension of these requirements to other 
undergraduate degrees, such as the bache- 
lor of science, should be sought. 


Undergraduate student involvement in 
colloquia. Here we count the colloquia 
sponsored by the GPS Program, which are 
open to the entire campus and community, 
as well as occasional, large, cosponsored 
events featuring the Dalai Lama, Bishop 
Tutu, and others. Rough attendance esti- 
mates yield the result that over a period of 
four years students attend, on the average, 
one such colloquium. We also estimate, 
however, that only about 20 percent of all 
students attend one or more such colloquia 
and about 80 percent attend none. 


Faculty involvement. We consider a fac- 
ulty member involved if he or she either 
teaches a relevant course, is on the GPS 
advisory faculty, or conducts IGCC-spon- 
sored research or conferences. Of course, 
many faculty members are involved in sev- 
eral of these activities, In this sense we 
find 52 faculty members, or 6.5 percent, 
involved, 


Involvement of graduate students. UC 
Santa Barbara does not have any formal 
equivalent to GPS for graduate students. 
Of 2050 students there are approximately 
5 to 7 working on Ph.D. dissertations on 
telated subjects and approximately 20 en- 
rolled in one or more graduate seminars, 
mostly in the area of international relations 
or political science. 

Are these figures encouraging or disap- 
pointing? And how much difference have 
the organized efforts of IGCC and GPS 
made? We are convinced that, thanks to 
these efforts, involvement of students and 
faculty has been greatly enhanced. 

The fact that an estimated 9.2 percent of 
undergraduates take four or more—typi- 
cally, 5.6—relevant courses and will there- 
fore presumably be fairly well informed is, 
in our opinion, a significant achievement. 
On the other hand, we find it unacceptable 
that an estimated 72.5 percent have no 
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academic exposure at all to the nuclear 
predicament and related issues. On this 
campus, current activities involving under- 
graduates need, in our view, to be approx- 
imately doubled or tripled. For graduate 
students and faculty as well, a realistic goal 
appears to be an approximate doubling or 
tripling in involvement. 

The educational objective should be 
twofold: all students should leave the uni- 
versity at least minimally literate in the 
issues of the nuclear predicament, and a 
significant fraction—10 percent or more— 
should be so well informed that, in a few 
years’ time, there will be a substantial num- 
ber of political and civic leaders, and teach- 
ers and role models, to redirect the efforts 
of this country away from nuclearization 
and toward constructive efforts to deal with 
global problems. 


OTHER UC CAMPUSES 


Because of their different traditions and 
high degree of independence, the various 
UC campuses pursue activities related to 
the nuclear predicament in diverse ways. 
Many of these activities are supported by 
the IGCC. 

UC Berkeley, one of the two large 
campuses, has since 1955 had a distin- 
guished Institute of International Stud- 
ies, as well as a new experimental major, 
Peace and Conflict Studies. Berkeley’s 
Directory of Peace Scholars lists 68 fac- 
ulty as involved with peace-related uni- 
versity activities. The campus recently 
received a large grant from the Mac- 
Arthur Foundation for program develop- 
ment in peace and security studies, 

The University of California, Los Ange- 
les (UCLA), the other large campus, has a 
major Center for International and Strate- 
gic Affairs. In addition to regular courses 


like “Peace and War” and “Political Issues 
in the Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons,” 
UCLA recently offered, in conjunction 
with UCLA Extension, a course entitled 
“The Search for Security in a Nuclear 
Age.” UCLA is the home for IGCC’s state- 
wide media library. 

UC Davis has for several years offered 
a successful lower-division course on the 
politics and technology of the arms race 
and arms control. It also conducts a sum- 
mer program for high school teachers and 
sponsors a regular series of seminars. In 
addition, it is currently in the process of 
implementing a war and peace minor. 

UC Irvine offers an interdisciplinary 
Concentration in Global Peace and Con- 
flict Studies. Notable courses are “Social 
Ecology of Peace” and “The Physics of 
Nuclear Weapons and Their Control.” An 
endowed chair in this area has been funded. 

UC San Francisco, the health sciences 
campus of the university, has been offering 
a regular course entitled “The Health Pro- 
fessional and Nuclear War” as well as a 
continuing-education course, staffed 
mostly by psychiatrists, called “Society, 
Self and Nuclear Conflict.” In the spring of 
1987 it initiated a teaching, research, and 
discussion program entitled “Health Sci- 
ence and Human Survival.” 

UC San Diego is headquarters for the 
statewide IGCC. It sponsors a town-gown 
Faculty Seminar on International Security. 
Notable course offerings are “History of 
Arms Control Negotiations” and “START 
Simulation,” a ten-week simulation of the 
U.S.-Soviet Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks (START). 

The Adlai E. Stevenson College at UC 
Santa Cruz sponsors the Stevenson Pro- 
gram on Nuclear Policy. Under its auspices 
three new courses have been developed; a 
number of faculty-student research proj- 
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ects—for example, “C'I Vulnerability” 
and “Nuclear Terrorism”—are being con- 
ducted; and public lectures and films are 
being presented. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Of course we cannot foresee what uni- 
versities will in fact be doing about the 
nuclear predicament five, ten, or twenty 
years from now." The UC experience and 
its variety permit us to generalize, how- 
ever, on the various approaches needed to 
make the university more effective with 
respect to the nuclear predicament. By a 
vigorous pursuit of one or more of these 
and other directions, depending on local 
circumstances, U.S. universities could, if 
they so decided, go far in meeting their 
responsibility. Our acquaintance with the 
national situation suggests that, depending 
on local circumstances, an increase in ef- 
fort by a factor of two to ten is needed. 

The suggestions that follow would, we 
believe, provide a sound beginning for a 
particular institution or for a statewide sys- 
tem such as we have described here, com- 
mitted to education about the nuclear 
predicament. Although a number of the 
recommendations do have limited perti- 
nence to a university’s administration, fac- 
ulty, or student constituency, we list them 
here in terms of the primary area of respon- 
sibility of the rcles of each. 


Leadership and active support at 
the highest admmistrative levels 


Any new academic activity outside of 
traditional disciplines is quite likely to be 
opposed by a majority of the faculty, which 
is generally very conservative in academic 
matters. Under these circumstances sup- 


19 Assuming optimistically that no nuclear war 
will intervene 
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port at the highest administrative levels can 
make a major difference in whether the 
activity succeeds. Examples are the pre- 
viously cited support of a dean for the UC 
Santa Barbara's GPS program; President 
Bok’s support of Harvard’s Nuclear Study 
Group, including his introduction to the 
influential book Living with Nuclear 
Weapons; * and the financial support, from 
his discretionary funds, by Chancellor 
Sinsheimer of UC Santa Cruz, of the pro- 
duction and distribution of an anthology 
called the Nuclear Handbook. Finally, we 
cite again the leadership by the regents and 
the president of UC, who were instrumen- 
tal in establishing the statewide IGCC. 


Obtaining private community funding. 
Virtually every community has citizens 
who are deeply concerned about the global 
nuclear predicament. We know of many 
examples where private citizens provided 
significant support for university nuclear 
activities. UC Santa Barbara’s GPS Pro- 
gram, for example, was given a subsidy to 
publish one year’s public lectures; a peace 
chair at UC Irvine was endowed; funds for 
a peace chair at the University of Toronto 
are being accumulated. 


Obtaining state support. The UC’s 
IGCC has been receiving about $600,000 
per annum directly from the state legisla- 
ture, in addition to a similar sum from the 
university, as well as foundation support. 


Obtaining foundation funding. Fortu- 
nately, a number of foundations have es- 
tablished substantial programs in support 
of university peace activities, at a total 
level of many tens of millions of dollars per 
annum. Included in this category are the 
Ford Foundation, the MacArthur Founda- 


20 Harvard Nuclear Study Group, Living with 
Nuclear Weapons (Cambridge, MA Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1983) 
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tion, the Carnegie Corporation, the Sloan 
Foundation, and the Ploughshares Fund. 
Individuals, as well as programs and insti- 
tutes, have received grants, and the amount 
has dramatically increased over the last 
five years. This trend may be expected to 
continue. A listing of relevant foundations 
is in Peace and World Order Studies.” 


Faculty leadership and a commitment to 
faculty development 


Academic matters are primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the faculty. Accordingly, 
faculty must assume a leadership role in 
developing nuclear-related activities in the 
university. In addition to examples men- 
tioned earlier in this article, other examples 
may be found in Peace and World Order 
Studies,” Physics Today,” and publica- 
tions by United Campuses to Prevent Nu- 
clear War,” the Consortium on Peace 
Research, Education and Development,* 
and others. 


Specialized multicampus groupings. 
Examples of such multicampus aggrega- 
tions are the joint Berkeley-Stanford Pro- 
gram on International Institutions and 
Cooperation and the Harvard-MIT Sum- 
mer Program on Nuclear Weapons and 
Arms Control. 


Cooperative projects of university and 
nonuniversity groups. Since 1970 the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology and the 
Rand Corporation have jointly conducted 


21 Barbara! Wien, ed , Peace and World Order 
Studies. A Curriculum Guide (New York, World Pol- 
icy Institute, 1986). 

22 Ibid 

23. Phystcs Today, 36 120 (Mar 1983) 

24 United Campuses to Prevent Nuclear War, 22 
I Street, NE, Washington, DC 20002. 

25 Consortium on Peace Research, Education and 
Development, University of Ulinois. 911 West High 
Street, Urbana, IL 62801 


the California Seminar on International Se- 
curity and Foreign Policy. A quite different 
example is the fortnightly Faculty Seminar 
at UC San Diego, with the participation of 
a substantial number of members of the 
community. 


Individual faculty research projects. 
Here academia can play an important role 
via the results of research, the training of 
graduate or undergraduate students and/or 
postdoctoral scholars, and, finally, drawing 
the attention of the campus and broader 
community to the importance of the nu- 
clear issue. 


Lecture series. Here a variety of formats 
is possible. Examples are evening lectures 
open to the campus and general public, 
regular lunch meetings, and occasional— 
once a quarter or year—major events with 
audiences of thousands, such as having the 
Dalai Lama speak at UC Santa Barbara. A 
series of lectures around a theme can attract 
a loyal audience. At UC Santa Barbara this 
was the case with “The Effectiveness of 
Scientific Advice to Government.” 


Teaching seminars. Both UC and, to- 
gether, Harvard and MIT conduct annual 
two-week institutes for university teaching 
staff—from their own as well as other in- 
stitutions—to prepare them for research 
and instruction in the nuclear area. Schol- 
ars and practitioners in arms-race and 
arms-control issues discuss their work with 
the seminar fellows, who number about 
thirty in the UC program. A wide variety of 
academic disciplines is represented, and 
the fellows thus gain as much from each 
other as from the lecturers. These seminars 
have been conducted for several years and 
have been extremely well received. UC 
Davis, in the summer of 1986, conducted 
its first teaching institute for about thirty 
schoolteachers in order to enable them bet- 
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ter to present the subject to their own stu- 
dents. This institute was judged as very 
successful by its students. A second semi- 
nar at Davis and a new one at UC Riverside 
in the summer of 1987 were also very well 
received. 


Publications. Publications, ranging 
from scholarly articles to monographs, 
conference proceedings, textbooks, popu- 
lar books, special journals, and contribu- 
tions to magazines, are appropriate 
vehicles for creating better understanding. 
They are usually prepared by individuals 
or coauthors. Sometimes they are group 
projects, like Hawks, Doves and Owls: An 
Agenda for Avoiding Nuclear War,” pre- 
pared by Harvard’s Avoiding Nuclear War 
Project. A useful partial bibliography is 
found in Peace and World Order Studies.” 


Student leadership 


Student proposals in academic matters 
are usually met with great skepticism or 
outright rejection by the faculty and ad- 
ministration, but student initiatives, if care- 
fully thought out and, if possible, sup- 
ported by one or more prestigious faculty 
members, can succeed. A striking example 
is Student Pugwash, the brainchild of a 
junior in the UC San Diego Political Sci- 
ence Department, now in its tenth year of 
existence. It is dedicated to education 
about the interaction of science, technol- 
ogy, and society. It has conducted week- 
long international workshops of students in 
close contact with leaders from academia, 


26. Graham T. Allison et al., Hawks, Doves and 
Owls An Agenda for Avoiding Nuclear War (New 
York: Norton, 1985). 

27, Wien, ed. Peace and World Order Studtes 
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science, technology, and politics, at UC 
San Diego, Yale, Berkeley, and other cam- 
puses. It has chapters on numerous cam- 
puses and publishes a trimonthly journal, 
Tough Questions. Active student support is 
also very important for the success of fac- 
ulty-initiated projects. 


Internships. In the nuclear field, which 
is of such immediate relevance, the educa- 
tional value of internships is especially 
great. As examples we refer to the intern- 
ships of the IGCC with private and govern- 
ment institutions and to the internship 
program of the University of Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada, which includes $1000 of 
support by the university. 

Beyond these recommendations, how- 
ever, the urgency of the problem may in- 
deed call for more dramatic and innovative 
initiatives, as did the concept of the Peace 
Corps when it emerged in the 1960s. Let us 
put forward one such idea. It should be 
possible to create, for instance, a U.S.- 
USSR summer exchange program, involv- 
ing 10,000 students on each side, with a 
U.S. budget on the order of $40 million to 
$60 million, administered under the super- 
vision of the United States Institute of 
Peace, or, along the same line, a massive 
faculty exchange program. The costs of 
such major initiatives would, in fact, be 
extremely small, a minute fraction of 1 
percent, when compared with the overall 
operating budgets of U.S. universities. We 
hope that some of our readers will gener- 
ate—-and pursue—other innovative ideas. 

We believe that by doing immediately 
what is now possible—which is, in fact, a 
great deal—and moving on to bold new 
initiatives, the university can and will play 
its essential part in coping successfully 
with the nuclear predicament. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 504, July 1989 


Peace Studies as Education 
for Nonviolent Social Change 


By KATHLEEN MAAS WEIGERT 


ABSTRACT. One of the goals of peace studies is to nourish a commitment to 
nonviolent social change. To accomplish this, it is imperative that teachers 
educate accordingly, both in what they teach and in how they teach. This article 
explores that idea by examining the key terms: “education,” “nonviolence,” and 
“social change.” First, definitions of the word “education” are examined, and it 
is argued that peace studies is education that is liberal and liberating, This leads 
to a discussion of the concept of nonviolence, which is presented in terms of 
three issues: violence and human nature, structural violence, and personal 
commitment to nonviolence. Finally. the concept of social change is examined 
in its relationship to the notion of power, to the importance of envisioning a 
better world, and to the importance of group action. Two models of social change 
are offered. Finally, classroom examples are provided that illustrate ways in 
which both content and pedagogy can contribute to the goal of education for 
nonviolent social change. 
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A J. Muste, one of the great peace- 
e makers of the twentieth century, 
was fond of making the statement, “There 
is no way to peace; peace is the way.”’ The 
statement suggests a twofold orientation 
that serves as a guide for those involved in 
the academic pursuit of peace studies: (1) 
one of the goals of peace studies is to foster 
a commitment to nonviolent social change, 
and (2) to accomplish this, we must edu- 
cate accordingly, both in what we teach and 
in the manner in which we teach. 

This article argues this thesis by dis- 
cussing some of the key concepts, contexts, 
and challenges that call for our creative 
responses to strive toward these goals. I 
presume some familiarity with the field of 
peace studies such that the approaches and 
literature cited here can be considered il- 
lustrative rather than comprehensive. In 
addition, the spirit and direction of this 
article are such that it represents but one 
attempt to share ideas and resources from 
the academic and the activist communities, 
by one who is incorporating these ideas and 
resources into the teaching of peace stud- 
ies; other ways are also possible. Examples 
are provided to suggest ways in which the 
goals of peace studies can be achieved 
within the undergraduate classroom. 


PEACE STUDIES AS EDUCATION 


To talk about peace studies as education 
we must begin by exploring what it means 
to educate. The Oxford English Dictionary 
notes that the roots of “educate” are 


1 While the quotation ts attributed to Muste, he in 
fact “borrowed [it] from a French pacifist during 
World War II“ Jo Ann Robinson, “A. J. Muste 
Prophet in the Wilderness of the Modern World.” ia 
Peace Heroes in Twentieth-Century America, ed 
Charles DeBenedett: (Bloomington. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. 1986). p 16€. 
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educare, meaning to rear or to bring forth, 
and educere, meaning to lead forth. One of 
this dictionary's definitions that captures 
this perspective is “to train (any person) so 
as to develop the intellectual and moral 
powers generally.” Socrates, one of the 
earliest teachers in the Western tradition, 
considered himself a midwife in his role as 
educator and understood education as 
aimed at leading the good life.” Combining 
these ideas, then, we can posit that educa- 
tion is more than just a process of convey- 
ing information or developing skills. It is a 
process that enables one to act, to live ina 
fully human way. 

This idea of education lies at the core of 
what we call “liberal education.” While we 
may disagree regarding the precise content 
of a liberal education, most of us share the 
perspective that a liberal education is one 
that includes but goes beyond skills or in- 
formation acquisition. As Ernest Boyer 
Stated in the recent Carnegie Foundation 
report, “Specialists must make judgments 
that are not only technically correct but 
also include ethical and social considera- 
tions.”” We are about the business of inte- 
grating the two, of urging our students on 
to the tasks of “seeking appropriate re- 
sponses to life’s most enduring questions, 
concerning themselves not just with infor- 
mation and knowledge, but with wisdom.”* 

Another element of liberal education 
directly relates to the field of peace studies: 
the idea that such education is liberating, 


2 Fora discussion of Socrates’ ideas in relation- 
ship to seminar education, see K. M. Weigert, “Ser- 
monizing on the Great Books,” The Educational 
Forum, 48(2) 155-64 (Winter 1984) 

3 Ermes L Boyer, College. The Undergraduate 
Fapertence in America (New York Harper & Row, 
1987), p 111 

4 EmestL. Boyer and Fred M. Hechinger, Higher 
Learning in the Nanon’s Service (Washington, DC 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. 1981), p 60 
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that it contributes to the freeing of people.* 
How can peace studies liberate? Three dis- 
tinctive but complementary ways appear. 
First, peace studies liberates in the sense 
that peace studies helps free students from 
the limited notion that knowledge of the 
world only comes wrapped up ın neat pack- 
ages called “majors.” Second, peace stud- 
ies liberates students in the sense that it 
enables them to move away from their 
historical and geographic prejudices by se- 
riously engaging ideas from other cultures 
and societies and from a global perspec- 
tive. Third, peace studies liberates in zhe 
sense that it provides them with a model of 
integrative education, that is, one that aims 
to develop the whole person, not just the 
intellect, in reaching for the goal of cre- 
ative, involved citizens committed to non- 
violent social change. 

How is such education to be under- 
taken? Mortimer Adler suggests an ap- 
proach that I would argue is applicable to 
peace studies. In discussing learning that is 
directed at “enlarged understanding of 
ideas and values,” Adler states that the 
appropriate mode of instruction is the 
Socratic mode of teaching. 


... a mode of teaching called “mateutic” 5e- 
cause it helps the student bring ideas to birth. It 
is teaching by asking questions, by leading dis- 
cussions, by helping students to raise their 
minds up from a state of understanding or ap- 
preciating less to a state of understanding or 
appreciating more. 


An extension and development of these 
ideas appears in the work of the Brazilian 
educator Paulo Freire. In his early book 


3. The idea ot liberating education 15 further de- 
veloped in Weiger, “Sermonizing on the Great 
Books.” pp. 156-57 

6 Mortimer J Adler, The Patdeta Proposal An 
Educanonal Manifesto (New York’ Macmillan. 
1982), p 29. 


Pedagogy of the Oppressed, Freire devel- 
oped the distinction between the banking 
model of education and problem-posing 
education.’ The former model assumes 
several things: that the teacher knows and 
the student does not; that the mind is like a 
bank into which a deposit of knowledge 
can be made; that education is a one-way 
process, from the teacher to the student; 
and so forth. Alternatively, the problem- 
posing model assumes that the teacher is a 
student and that the student is a teacher; 
that the mind receives ideas in an active, 
not a passive, manner, and that, ultimately, 
education is a two-way process. To employ 
a problem-posing approach in teaching is 
to affirm the creative powers of students 
and to establish the environment in which 
they may come to understand the role they 
can and must play, first in their own educa- 
tion and second in their lives as global 
citizens. 

If we are to take these ideas about edu- 
cation beyond our own thinking and wnt- 
ing, it ıs Imperative that we model them 
with and for our students. We must address 
these ideas with our students, many—if not 
most—of whom come to us with rather 
decided notions about the purpose of a 
college education and what teacher and 
student roles, taboos, and interaction are 
and should be.® In order to enlarge their 
perspectives, we must pose such issues as 
the varied goals of education, the pedagog- 
ical alternatives available, and the learning 


7 Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (New 
York Seabury Press, 1970). pp. 57-74 

8 For information on backgrounds, attitudes, and 
aspirations of entering freshmen, see the annual re- 
ports of Alexander W Astin, the Amencan Council on 
Education. and the University of Califorma at Los 
Angeles, which are reported in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education, see, for example, “FACT FILE: Attitudes 
and Characteristics of This Year's Freshmen,” Cion- 
tcle of Higher Education, 20 Jan 1988, pp. A35-A36 
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styles that shape us.’ Attention to all of 
these becomes essential to our task. One 
way to begin this process is to address these 
issues in the context of a classroomwide— 
or in smaller groups if the class is quite 
large—discussion of them, using selec- 
tions from some of the sources cited earlier 
to spark the dialogue." 


NONVIOLENCE 


Much has been written about the con- 
cept of nonviolence.'' My focus here en- 
compasses three issues—violence and 
human nature, structural violence, and per- 
sonal commitment to nonviolence—that 
strike me as especially important for col- 
lege students to grapple with in trying to 
understand the idea of nonviolent social 
change. Regarding this, however, one 
point needs to be made at the outset. Johan 
Galtung has drawn the parallel between 
peace research—we can substitute the term 
“peace studies”—and medical science, 
noting that both have a value bias: peace in 
the former, health in the latter. Both aim at 
a holistic approach; both extend beyond 
research to the teaching of the discovered 
findings.'* Or as Nigel Young has stated, 
“Peace studies starts from the premise that 
war and destructive violence is pathologi- 
cal not normal—in much the same way that 


9 Charles S Claxton and Patricta H. Murrell. 
Learmng Styles Implications for Improving Educa- 
tonal Practices (College Station, TX. Association for 
the Study of Higher Education, 1987). 

10 For ideas on classroom cooperative education, 
see Roger T. Johnson and David W Johnson, “Coop- 
erative Learning,” In Context, 18.34-36 (Winter 
1988) 

11 See. for example, the resources cited in Peace 
and World Order Studies A Curriculum Guide, 4th 
ed, ed Barbara J Wien (New York. World Policy 
Institute. 1984). pp 70-126. 

12 Johan Galtung, “Twenty-five Years of Peace 
Research. Ten Challenges and Some Responses,” 
Tow nal of Peacc Research, 22(2).144-45 (1985) 
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Medicine views disease, and that the pa- 
tient can be saved.”"4 

In turning to the issue of violence and 
human nature, we must begin by recogniz- 
ing the fact that many—again, if not 
most—of our students come to the class- 
room already socialized to believe that vi- 
olence is innate in humans and that there is 
very little one can do, as a result, to prevent 
the outbreak of wars. The first pedagogical 
task is to help them see that there is a 
logical flaw in the reasoning of that state- 
ment: even if—and this “if” is to be exam- 
ined very thoroughly—violence is deemed 
to be innate, it does not follow that states 
must inevitably take up violence to further 
their interests It is too simplistic, at best, 
and fallacious, at worst, to argue from the 
individual to the group or societal level. 

While it is important to analyze the 
logic of such statements if we are to help 
students develop their skills of critical 
thinking, the substantive issue of the bio- 
logical basis of violence needs to be faced 
squarely. One of the most fruitful short 
writings in this area is the 1986 “Declara- 
tion of Seville ” After stating five proposi- 
tions that deal with commonly held beliefs 
about the innateness of violence, its au- 
thors—scholars from around the world— 
“conclude that biology does not condemn 
humanity to war, and that humanity can be 
freed from the bondage of biological pes- 
simism and empowered with confidence to 
undertake the transformative tasks needed 
in this International Year of Peace and in 
the years to come.”"* 

The Seville statement broadens the dis- 
cussion of violence and human nature and 
raises the issue of socialization. One of the 
authors who is particularly helpful in pur- 


13 Nigel Young, Studying Peace Problems & 
Possibilities (London Housmans, n.d ), p. 9. 

14 “Declaration of Seville," COPRED Peace 
Chronicle, 11(4) 4 (Aug 1986) 
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suing this topic is Birgit Brock-Utne. In 
Educating for Peace: A Feminist Perspec- 
tive, she observes that in the literature on 
peace education, “one seldom finds any 
mention of the fact that boys and girls are 
educated differently.”"* In exploring this 
observation, Brock-Utne presents a variety 
of writers and studies that help provide a 
clearer picture of the expectations Western 
society creates for girls that are different 
from those it holds for boys. In our social- 
ization practices, “aggression, competition 
and oppression of women are fostered in 
boys.”'* By examining the data that support 
that statement, as well as the data on what 
is fostered in girls, students are given the 
opportunity to explore the possibilities and 
difficulties of personal and social change. 
As educators working for a less violence- 
prone world, we must be aware of the stud- 
ies on female-male differences and 
incorporate their findings and suggestions 
into our teaching.” 

The nexus between human nature and 
violence moves quite easily from the topic 
of socialization to that of the efficacy of 
violence. Even if students come to see that 
violence is not innate in individuals and 
that societies do not have to resort to vio- 
lence, they still often conclude, “But it 
works.” While more is said on this topic in 
the section on social change, here it should 
be noted that any number of writers have 
taken issue with this assertion. Kruegler 
and Parkman, for example, argue “that the 
efficacy of organized violence is overrated 
and, more important, that nonviolent sanc- 
tions offer a greatly underrated and under- 


15 Birgu Brock-Utne, Educating for Peace: A 
Feminist Perspective (New York Pergamon Press, 
1985), p. 71 

16 Ibid.,p 105 

17 One important resource ts Betty A Reardon, 
Sexism and the War Sysiem (New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1985). 


developed source of political power which 
could replace armed force and free human- 
ity from its heavy costs and incalculable 
dangers.” We need to provide students 
with studies and ideas such as these, which 
question the efficacy of violence.” 

Having explored some of the ideas in- 
volved in the issue of human nature and 
violence, we can turn to the issue of struc- 
tural violence, a critical peace studies con- 
cept that has also been examined in some 
detail.” The term, which emerged from 
Galtung’s experience in the former Rhode- 
sia, was defined “as unintended harm to 
human beings. ... as a process, working 
slowly as the way misery in general, and 
hunger in particular, erode and finally kill 
human beings.” 

In exploring this topic, one provocative, 
accessible resource is Ruth Leger Sivard’s 
annual booklet, World Military and Social 
Expenditures.” Because it focuses on the 
world, it immediately challenges students 
to move beyond the “dangerous parochial- 
ism” that the Carnegie study found to be 
prevalent among higher-learning institu- 
tions.™ Second, it exposes students— 
through charts, tables, maps, and narrative— 
to the ways in which the world’s resources 
are allocated and to the disparity in life 


18 Christopher Kruegler and Patricia Parkman, 
“Identifying Alternatives to Political Violence. An Ed- 
ucational Imperative,” Harvard Educational Review, 
55(1):109-10 (Feb. 1985) 

19. See the work of Gene Sharp (for example, 
Making Ewope Uncunquerable’ The Potentual of Ci- 
vilan-based Deterience and Defense [Cambridge, 
MA: Ballinger, 1985]) and that of the Civilian-Based 
Defense Association through its newsletter, Crvilran- 
Based Defense. News & Opinion. 

20 See Galtung, “Twenty-five Years of Peace Re- 
search.” pp 145-47. 

21 Ibid. p 145 

22 Ruth Leger Sivard, World Military and Social 
Expenditures, 1987, 12th ed (Washington, DC World 
Prionties, 1987) 
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chances of those in the “developing” ver- 
sus the “developed” world.” The data pro- 
vide a compelling picture of a world in 
which increasing militarization is affecting 
our capacities to address major global 
problems in such areas as education, hun- 
ger, and health. 

One of the pitfalls in using such a rich 
resource is that it can easily overwhelm the 
students. Some can find themselves feeling 
powerless in the face of such huge prob- 
lems. Hence it is important to provide them 
with examples of individuals and groups 
who have tackled these global problems 
and who have effected some type of change 
as a result. 

This leads quite readily to the third 
issue, that of personal commitment to non- 
violence. If students are ever to come to 
value a life of nonviolence and ultimately 
to choose such a life, they must be pre- 
sented with role models who demonstrate 
that it is not just extraordinary people who 
so live but ordinary people who do as well. 

While teaching in London in 1987 I had 
the opportunity to take my class to the 
Greenham Common Women’s Peace 
Camp. There students had a chance to 
speak with women who see themselves as 
quite ordinary but who have chosen to 
spend at least part of their lives in a camp 
to protest the existence of nuclear weap- 
ons.”* Books such as John H. Yoder’s What 

24 Following the practice of the editors in Break- 
though, | place the words in quotation marks “be- 
cause we insist that no nalion has ‘arnved,” that all 
nations are developing, and that they are doing so in 
ways that cannot be measured by economics alone ~ 
(Boldiace in original ) Patncia M Mische and Me- 
lissa Merkling, eds., “Education for a Global Future,” 
Breakthrough, 8(3-4).5 (Spring-Summer 1987) 

25 K M Weiger, “Experential Learning and 
Peace Education On Visiting Greenham Common 
Women’s Peace Camp™ (Paper delivered at the Six- 
teenth Annual Conferer ce of the Consortium on Peace 


Research, Education and Development, Milwaukee, 
WI, 14 Nov 1987) 
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Would You Do? A Serious Answer to a 
Standard Question*® and Elizabeth Anne 
McGuinness’s People Waging Peace” 
offer numerous examples of individuals 
who have opted for nonviolence. There are 
also resource people in each of our com- 
munities: inviting some of them to class is 
another vehicle for enabling students to 
learn about real people who have made 
such choices. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


The ideas on nonviolence come to- 
gether and are further developed in an ex- 
amination of ideas related to the concept of 
social change. Sociologists describe social 
change as “the fundamental alterations that 
occur over time im patterns of culture, 
structure, and social behavior.” Because 
the level of analysis is often societywide or 
global, it is not unusual for students to see 
social change as an abstraction or as some- 
thing that happens to them rather than 
something they can affect. While Ameri- 
can students give lip service to the notion 
that theirs is a government “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,” they do 
not really believe that they have the power 
to work for and to bring about social 
change, whatever the arena. They believe 
they can merely acquiesce to the changes that 
nature causes or that the powerful initiate. 

How can we take this concept out of the 
realm of the abstract and make it more 
concrete and real for our students? One 
place to start is to examine the concept of 


26 John Howard Yoder, What Would You Do? A 
Serious Answer to a Standard Question (Scottdale, 
PA Herald Press, 1983). 

27 Elizabeth Anne McGuinness, People Waging 
Peace (San Pedro, CA. Alberti Press, 1988) 

28 James W Vander Zanden, The Soctal Expert- 
ence An intoduction to Sociology (New York. Ran- 
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power. A helpful definition is offered by 
feminists: power is “the capacity to 
change, to change ourselves and our envi- 
ronment.”’’ Implicit in that definition is the 
notion that power emanates from the peo- 
ple. As Bill Moyer puts it, “But people are 
powerful. Power ultimately resides with 
the populace.” Or, as Gene Sharp stated 
in his pioneering work, The Politics of Non- 
violent Action, the basis of nonviolence is 
“the belief that the exercise of power depends 
on the consent of the ruled who, by with- 
drawing that consent, can control and even 
destroy the power of their opponent.” 

What would motivate students to exer- 
cise their power so conceived? One factor 
is a commitment to a vision of a better 
world, one that needs our efforts to make it 
real; another is the belief that people can and 
do make a difference in effecting change.” 

Elise Boulding and others have insisted 
on the importance of imaging a future that 
is not simply an extrapolation of the past. 
“The future is, of course, a metaphor for a 
grand act of the human imagination. It does 
not exist until and unless we call it into 
awareness through our images and vi- 
sions.” To share in the process of envi- 

29 Reardon, Sexism and the War System, p. 95. 

30. Bill Moyer, The Movement Action Plaun A 
Strategic Framework Describing the Erght Stages of 
Successful Social Movements (Cambridge, MA 
Movement for a New Society, 1987). p. 2 

31 Gene Sharp, The Politics of Nonviolent Action, 
pt. |, Power and Struggle (Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1973), p 4. 

32 An especially helptul resource that presents 
material ranging from developing a theory of social 
change to practical skills needed to effect such change 
1s Virginia Coover etal . Resource Manual for a Living 
Revolution (Philadelphia: New Society, 1985) 

33 Elise Boulding. “Imaging a World without 
Weapons” (Handout for a workshop at the Meeling of 
the American Sociological Association, Detroit. MI. 4 
Sept 1983), p 3 See also Mark Sommer, Beyond the 
Bomb. Living wuhout Nuclear Weapons, A Field 


Guide to Alternative Strategtes for Building a Stable 
Peace (Chesnut Hill, MA’ Expro Press, 1985) 


sioning a better world—one in which 
human dignity is more universally af- 
firmed, relationships between women and 
men are more egalitarian, conflict is more 
likely to be viewed as creative and is han- 
dled more nonviolently at the individual 
and structural levels, justice flourishes, and 
the global family lives more in harmony 
with its environment—is the first step in 
the process of releasing our energies for 
creating that better world. 

A second ingredient in making real the 
people-power orientation is to grasp the 
role and importance of group action. 
Americans have inherited a cultural tradi- 
tion that places great emphasis on the indi- 
vidual.” We praise specific individuals for 
their accomplishments just as we blame 
others for their failures. We are less willing 
to acknowledge the role that a group, in 
particular, or societal forces, in general, 
may play in both instances. To enable stu- 
dents to move beyond this individualistic 
orientation we need, first, to provide them 
with concrete examples of group actions— 
some led by charismatic leaders, some 
not—that have brought about social 
change. Second. we must provide them 
with models or frameworks for analyzing 
such group actions. 

Whether it 1s the more well known con- 
tributions of Gandhi and his followers ** 
and the struggles of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and the civil rights movement,” or the 
less well known stories of the resistance 
movements against the dictators in Central 


34 See, for example. Robert N Bellah et al, 
Habits of the Heart: Individualism and Commument 
in American Life (New York. Harper & Row, 1985) 

35. See. for example, Wilham L Shirer, Gandhi’ 
A Memoir (New York: Washington Square Press, 
1979) 

36 See, for example. Ralph B. Levering, “Martin 
Luther King. Jr The Challenge of Inclusive Peace- 
making,” in Peace Heroes, ed. DeBenedetti, pp. 
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America in the mid-1940s ” and the coop- 
erative efforts of peasant squatters in con- 
temporary Mexico, students need to 
become familiar with historical examples 
of groups of people who chose a nonviolent 
approach to bringing about the kind of 
social change that they envisaged and who 
acted out that choice. One of the rich re- 
sources in this area is the three-volume 
work of Gene Sharp, The Politics of Non- 
violent Action.*” Contemporary examples, 
from the sanctuary movement “ to the rise 
of the Philippine democracy,” must be in- 
cluded as well. 

Not all of these nonviolent examples 
have resulted in success, any more than all 
examples of violence have. An analysis of 
the successes and the failures should con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the tac- 
tics, strategies, resources, and so on that are 
essential to waging peaceful actions to ef- 
fect social change. Furthermore, that very 
analysis should contribute to students’ em- 
powerment in working for social change. 

In addition to presenting specific exam- 
ples of groups working for nonviolent so- 
cial change, it is important to present 
models or frameworks that can help stu- 
dents recognize the stages and the pro- 
cesses involved in work directed at social 
change. Two recent models offer us in- 
sights. Both are situated within the context 
of social movements, with particular em- 


37 George Lakey, Powerful Peacemaking A 
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phasis on people power.” Both alert stu- 
dents to the importance of planning, of 
coordinating efforts, of reflecting on one’s 
own and the group’s actions, and of under- 
standing that lack of immediate success 
must be viewed within the context of the 
long-term strategy. Finally, both contribute 
to the empowerment of individuals by 
pointing out the various needs of the differ- 
ent stages of social movements, which in- 
dividuals can and must fulfill if a given 
movement is ultimately to succeed, 

The first model comes from George 
Lakey.” In setting up his framework, 
Lakey begins by urging us to recognize that 
the war system serves certain functions. 
For Lakey, until we identify these func- 
tions and understand their importance we 
cannot offer viable alternatives to them. 
Lakey argues, for example, that the war 
system addresses three basic human needs: 
security, identity, and economy. He notes, 
“As long as the military continues to fulfill 
these societal functions, it cannot be dis- 
lodged, no matter what the ‘side-effects’ of 
militarism may be.” “ 

Lakey presents an organic framework at 
the level of grand strategy that includes 
five stages: cultural preparation or con- 
sciousness raising; organization building, 
or creating the embryonic structures of the 
new society; propaganda of the deed or 
confrontation; mass economic and politi- 
cal noncooperation or exerting coercive 
force; and the development of parallel in- 
stitutions or stabilizing the new structures 
for basic functions.“ It is most likely that 
there will be disagreements with some as- 

42 Fora variety of theoretical and empirical stud- 
ies on issues of social movements, see the annual 
series Research in Social Movements, Conflicts and 
Change A Research Annual, ed. Louis Kriesberg 
(Greenwich, CT. JAI Press). 
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pects or applications of Lakey’s model. 
That, in itself, can be productive; it makes 
teal our pedagogical commitment to en- 
courage our students to take a more active 
role in their own education. Furthermore, 
in that give-and-take process, the model 
will provide a vehicle for students to raise 
some fundamental questions about how the 
world works, what its future can and will 
be, and their role in it. 

The second model comes from a person 
who has been active in a number of social 
movements over the past 25 years. Bill 
Moyer, currently the national project ccor- 
dinator of the Social Movement Empower- 
ment Project, first presented his Movement 
Action Plan in its written form in the fall of 
1986; the revised version has been avail- 
able since the spring of 1987.“ The mcdel 
is an eight-stage strategic framework for 
describing social movements: normal 
times, failure of institutions, ripening con- 
ditions, movement takeoff, powerlessness, 
majority public support, success, and con- 
tinuing struggle. Each stage is initially de- 
scribed and then examined in terms of the 
roles of the opposition, the power holders, 
and the public; the goals and pitfalls of 
each stage; and the conclusion to be drawn 
about each stage. Moyer provides a sum- 
mary table that enables the reader or dis- 
cusser to see the stages lined up next to 
each other, to compare and contrast them, 
and to get the sense of movement from one 
Stage to another. 

After eight years of using the Move- 
ment Action Plan in this country and in 
Europe, Moyer notes, “The model usually 
lifted morale, helped activists recognize 
their movement’s successes, restored en- 
ergy, and helped develop strategy for mov- 
ing ahead.” As with the Lakey example, 


46. Moyer, Movement Action Plan. 
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not everyone will agree with every aspect 
of Moyer’s model. But again, to encourage 
discussion, questioning, and criticism of 
the model—rather than to present it 
apodictically-——furthers the empowerment 
of the students while contributing to their 
knowledge of a model that describes and 
analyzes movemenis undertaken to achieve 
social change. 


EXAMPLES FROM THE CLASSROOM 


In this section T would like to integrate 
ideas from the preceding sections by means 
of some concrete examples of pedagogical 
efforts that have been adopted with the idea 
of peace studies as education for nonvio- 
lent social change. Two of the examples 
come from my own teaching experience; 
one comes from the center at which I work. 
They are not presented as definitive an- 
swers to questions of how to teach for 
nonviolent social change; they are instead 
offered as possible approaches to pursuing 
the goal of such education.” 

The first example from my own teach- 
ing has to do with grading. For a number of 
years I have utilized a grading policy that 
centers on a meeting that the students have 
with me at the end of the semester. The 
purpose of the meeting is for us to discuss 
and evaluate their work for the course. My 
policy is not to grade during the semester, 
with one exception. I do keep a daily record 
of my evaluation of their oral participation. 
This was necessitated by my inability to 
have a sound and full picture of their con- 
tributions simply by relying on my mem- 
ory. The students are told about this record 
keeping, which usually begins in the third 
week of class. No grades are given—or 
kept secretly—on their written assign- 
ments. Written comments, however, are 
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provided, ranging from corrections of 
spelling, grammar, and punctuation to que- 
ties and criticisms about the structure and 
development of their papers. Nor do I 
grade their teamwork project, which will 
be discussed later. The meeting at the 
semester’s end is structured around ques- 
tions on the thoroughness of their reading, 
their participation in the discussions, their 
written work, and their teamwork.” 

Why do I do it? A colleague has sug- 
gested that I am masochistic. I prefer to 
think that I am acting out a commitment to 
these ideas: that grading is like learning, a 
two-way process; that one’s grade in most 
respects need not be dependent on what 
others accomplish; and that each learner 
has to evaluate and make a judgment about 
what he or she has learned irrespective of 
the official grader's evaluation.” I am 
hopeful that such a grading process con- 
tributes to each student's self-knowledge, 
self-assessment, and sense of responsibil- 
ity, all of which are basic to playing an 
active role in social-change efforts. 

The second example consists of a se- 
mester-long teamwork project that focuses 
on current situations of conflict at the na- 
tion-state level. Given the size of the 
class—20—four conflict areas are se- 
lected, based on the choices of the students. 
Students are given the option of picking 
which team they want to join. The project 
starts with finding and presenting basic 
information—-as on the economy, educa- 
tion, health, and so forth—on the states 
involved. I provide the students with a 
sheet that structures the presentation of the 
data; the data are primarily found in 
Sivard’s booklet, although the use of other 
sources is encouraged. The next step is for 
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the team to research and present the history 
of the conflict, incorporating the relevant 
cultural, religious, economic, ethnic, and 
other issues. The final step is to examine 
the situation from the perspective of the 
prognosis for a peaceful resolution of the 
conflict, focusing on the possibilities of 
help coming from regional and interna- 
tional organizations, individuals, and 
agencies; the role of the superpowers; the 
forces for peace within the country or 
countries; and other relevant matters. Each 
team decides what its division of labor will 
be and how the material is to be presented 
to the class. 

The assignment has educational goals at 
both the global and the personal and inter- 
personal levels. Clearly, the substantive 
material relates to the larger world. From 
geography to history, the assignment calls 
for students to do research——using re- 
sources in the library, current magazines 
and newspapers, and resource persons on 
the faculty and/or in the community—on a 
situation of conflict within or between na- 
tion-states. In addition to learning about a 
particular situation, students also encoun- 
ter issues of the accuracy of reporting and 
access to relatively objective information. 

Just as clearly, the process of working 
on the team has educational implications 
for the personal and interpersonal levels. 
From negotiating responsibilities for the 
different aspects of the project, to the rec- 
ognition and actualization of real depen- 
dency on others to do their part, to the 
limitations of ume and the need to meet a 
deadline, peacemaking skills are called for 
in the very process of the assignment. With 
the substantive and procedural aspects put 
together, it can be seen that one of the goals 
of the project touches on both simulta- 
neously: the imaginative challenge. Know- 
ing what we now know, yet believing in the 
value of nonviolence, can we envision this 
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conflict coming to a nonviolent resolution? 
If so, when? How? 

The third example comes from a course 
offered through the Center for Social Con- 
cerns at the University of Notre Dame. 
Colloquially called “Urban Plunge,” this 
one-credit theology course centers around 
“a 48-hour immersion into the kind of 
urban life that most of us have never szen 
and a live-in experience with persons 
working for social justice.”*' Students con- 
front the realities of inner-city life, the 
problems its residents face, and the grass- 
roots and institutional actors who are try ing 
to address those problems. 

Preparation for the immersion includes 
a workshop and assigned readings. The 
postplunge requirements include a written 
paper that integrates the readings intc re- 
flection on the experience, and an evening 
small-group session at the home of faculty 
or staff resource personnel to discuss the 
experience. While the course continually 
undergoes reevaluation and critical in- 
quiry, “over the years [it has been] 
found ... to be an excellent initiation into 
the exploration of issues as well as a useful 
means of discovering various students and 
faculty who are concerned about this form 


51. Donald P McNeill, C.S C., “Afterword, Expe- 
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of learning and studying social issues.”” 
The course, then, provides one way of be- 
ginning the process of educating for non- 
violent social change. 


CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


The kind of education discussed in this 
article is related to what is being called 
“education for transformation,” where the 
key “is the transformation of new compre- 
hension into action.” It comes back full 
circle to the idea of education as leading 
one to act, to live a good life. In our global 
community, those actions and that good life 
necessitate a commitment in attitude and 
behavior to actions dedicated to nonviolent 
social change.” As teachers, we cannot be 
so naive as to think that what happens in 
the classroom is the only education our 
students receive. Nor can we be so naive as 
to think that what happens in the classroom 
has no impact on their education. By being 
true to our vision, we can contribute to their 
empowerment. As a result, our teaching, in 
both content and process, will model our 
belief that “there is no way to peace; peace 
is the way.”** 
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Peace Studies 
as Experiential Education 


By ANTHONY G BING 


ABSTRACT. This article argues that peace education and good peace studies 
at the university level must include peace action as well. Despite general 
agreement in the peace studies field that such inclusion of peace action is 
important, few colleges or universities have successfully incorporated an expe- 
riential component into their academic programs. Using the Peace and Global 
Studies Program at Earlham College as a model, this article attempts to show 
how peace action, in the form of on-campus cocurricular experiences, off-cam- 
pus internships, and foreign study, gives new meaning to the study that precedes 
it but also is modified by further course work. When constructed on a develop- 
mental basis, good peace studies programs are able to offer students a way both 
to “think [their] way into . . . acting” and to “act [their] way into... thinking.” 
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EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION 


RNEST Boyer’s College: The Under- 

graduate Experience in America be- 
gins: “The undergraduate college in Amer- 
ica, with its long and venerable tradition, 
has a unique mission to fulfill, one that will 
enrich and, at its best, transform.”! Boyer 
contends that this mission is currently not 
being fulfilled, largely because of a “dis- 
turbing gap between college and the larger 
world.” After analyzing curricular and 
cocurricular phases of college life, his 
study ends with a plea for commitment: 


In the end, the quality of the undergraduate 
experience is to be measured by the willingness 
of graduates to be socially and civically en- 
gaged. Reinhold Niebuhr once wrote: “Man 
cannot behold except he be committed He can- 
not tind himself without finding a center beyond 
himself.” The idealism of the undergraduate 
experience must reflect itself in loyalties that 
transcend self.’ 


His findings compel him to the following 
conclusions, however: 


But during our study we found on campus a 
disturbing lack of knowledge and even at times 
a climate of indifference about our world 

While some students have a global perspective 
the vast majority, although vaguely concemed, 
are inadequately informed about the interdepen- 
dent world in which they live ... As we talked 
with teachers and students, we often had the 
uncomfortable feeling that the most vital issues 
ot lite—the nature ot society, the roots ot social 
injustice, indeed the very prospects for human 
survival—are the ones with which the under- 
graduate college is least equipped to deal.* 


There are undoubtedly many peace 
studies advocates throughout the United 


1 Ernest L, Boyer, College The Underg:aduate 
Experience in America (New York Harper & Row, 
1987). p. 1 

2, Ibid., p. 6 

3 Ibid, pp 278-79 

4 Ibid.. pp 281, 283. 
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States who would agree wholeheartedly 
with Boyer’s analysis. Many would also 
claim that they are doing precisely what he 
says needs to be done. Indeed, they would 
go on, if peace studies could infuse curric- 
ula more pervasively, we would be well on 
the way to creating the sort of college 
Boyer is seeking. Words and phrases like 
“transform,” “commitment,” “global per- 
spective.” “interdependence,” and “social 
justice” pepper the descriptions of the 
goals and objectives of peace studies pro- 
grams throughout our country. The fact that 
more and more colleges and universities 
have adopted peace studies programs 
would seem to indicate that there are forces 
in American higher education already in 
the process of responding to Boyer’s call. 

But it would not do to be too smug. 
Despite our intentions, there would also 
appear to be gaps within the peace studies 
field as well, most especially a gap between 
theory and practice in our curricula, or 
what James Coleman calls “information 
assimilation” and “experiential learning.” $ 
In“A University Peace Studies Curriculum 
for the 1990s,” George Lopez makes the 
following claim, one that would seem to 
speak directly to what Boyer found lacking 
in undergraduate education: 


Due to the uniqueness of the field, peace studies 
has a dynamism and relevance lacking in tradi- 
tional disciplines. This is most manifest in the 
action component of peace studies, thus univer- 
sity peace education must have an experimental 
dimension in which students engage tn or ob- 
serve problems ot peace and conflict.® 


5. James S Coleman, “Differences between Expe- 
tiential and Classroom Learning,” in Experiential 
Learning. Rationale, Characteristics, and Assess- 
ment, ed Morris T. Keeton and Associates (San Fran- 
cisco’ Jossey-Bass, 1976), p 50. 

6 George A Lopez, “A University Peace Studies 
Curnculum for the 1990s,” Journal of Peace Re- 
search, 22(2) 119 (1985) 
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But Lopez indicates that peace studies is 
not immune from Boyer’s criticism when 
he admits that “the thrust of this vision 
became widely accepted but its specific 
dimensions were never fully explored.” 
As Lopez looked for current experimental 
and experiential dimensions of peace stud- 
ies curricula, he found that only 22 of 52 
programs surveyed offered internship pos- 
sibilities and only 8 of them actually re- 
quired internships as part of their 
certificate or degree. Lopez concludes: 
“Thus, despite the rhetoric of mixing peace 
action with peace research and theory, the 
reality of the situation was [that] only about 
15% of the programs which reported to us 
considered it an important enough compo- 
nent to demand it for degree comple- 
tions.” Lopez, like Boyer, is aware of a 
gap: “The greatest gap between prescrip- 
tions for peace education and the actual 
curriculum of undergraduates was in the 
area of experiential learning, foreign study 
and internships. Peace ‘action’ simply was 
not a high priority.” 

It may be that if peace studies is to be 
part of Boyer’s solution instead of being 
part of his problem, it will have to find 
better ways to be truer to its own rhetoric. 
Peace studies, I believe, will find its best 
form in colleges and universities devoted 
to a symbiotic connection between theory 
and experience Experience and theory 
should interact with one another through- 
out an undergraduate’s career. A program 
should avoid the either/or nature of what 
W. J. Byron calls the “ongoing debate in 
academe,” which addresses the “interest- 
ing question of whether it is preferable to 
act one’s way into new ways of thinking or 
to think one’s way into new ways of act- 


7. Ibid., p. 119 
8. Ibid., p. 124 
9 Ibid. 
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ing.” It is not just a question of adding 
what Lopez calls “peace action” to “peace 
research and theory.” It is rather the process 
of creating a curriculum where theory 
gives meaning to experience and experience 
in turn produces a reconsideration of theory. 

John Dewey has been often viewed by 
his critics as claiming that the only genuine 
education is that gained through experi- 
ence. While most peace studies programs 
have not accepted such a simplistic view of 
either education or experience, they need 
to do more to challenge narrow definitions 
of experientia] learning, or learning by 
doing, as if the doing were not prepared for 
or subject to subsequent analysis. Such a 
narrow definition of experiential learning 
does not help make the case for including 
experience in the undergraduate curriculum. 

This is not to say that there is no value 
in looking at experience in this fashion, but 
inasmuch as such statements appear to el- 
evate experience at the expense of what 
goes on inside the classroom, they do not 
lead to an academically sound or accept- 
able peace studies program. Strong propo- 
nents of experiential education themselves 
are quick to point out—as did Dewey, by 
the wav—that all experiences are not 
equally educative and that there is nothing 
magical in the idea of action as an end in 
itself. According to Richard J. Kraft, “Ex- 
periential education is all too often caught 
in meaningless action which neither liber- 
ates the individual nor changes the society 
in which those individuals find them- 
selves.”'' Those interested in both individ- 


10 William J Byron, “Economics,” inJusuce and 
Peace Education, ed David M Johnson (Maryknoll, 
NY Orbis Books, 1986), p. 71. 

11 Richard J Kratt, “Towards a Theory of Expe- 
riential Learning.” in The Theory of Experiential Ed- 
ucation, ed. Richard J. Kraft and Mitchell Sakots 
(Boulder, CO Association for Expenentral Education. 
1985). p H 
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ual and social change stress the need for 
both action and reflection. Morris Keeton 
reflects on Dewey’s theones in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Far more fundamental than learning how to do 
something is the creation of new knowledge or 
the transformation of oneself although learning 
how to perform a new role borders on self-re- 
construction. ... One senses a problem, gets an 
idea, tries it out in its area of applicability. 
undergoes or experiences the consequences. 
and confirms or reinterprets theory in the light 
of those consequences.” 


When skeptical faculties are presented 
with proposals to institute peace studies 
programs, they bring to the ensuing discus- 
sion concerns for academic respectability, 
fears of intellectual flabbiness, worries 
about their colleagues’ intellectual biases, 
and frustrations that they cannot fit modes 
of inquiry into neat categories. When these 
same faculties are presented with the need 
for a strong experiential dimension to the 
programs, many almost unsurmounteble 
barriers to acceptance appear to be erec:ed. 
Rather than taking the required care to be 
very specific about what is meant by the 
“experiential dimension,” many propo- 
nefits of new programs retreat from insist- 
ing on requiring an action component to the 
study. Catering to what can be acceptable 
to skeptical faculties, however, under- 
mines the integrity of many programs. The 
reason integrity is undermined is that those 
engaged in peace research and education 
need a developmental model in which the- 
ory is modified by action and action by 
theory. As Johan Galtung put it, 


The danger ts not that researchers also are inter- 
ested in education and action They should be, 
and thereby get some important feed-back from 


12. Morris T. Keeton, “Experiential Education,” in 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New York 
Free Press, 1982), 2619 
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the real world, from people who challenge the 
“findings” and from a complicated reality that 
refuses to respond to actions in the way sug- 
gested by the research Much more dangerous 
than this would be those who engage in educa- 
tion and action without any research basis and 
for that reason have a tendency to repeat their 
own cherished beliefs, whether those of the 
establishment or the anu-establishment, trying 
to shape the world according to their dogmas."* 


As if anticipating Galtung’s caution, 
Jerry Folk some ten years ago called for an 
integrated approach for peace studies pro- 
grams He stated: 


That both peace research and peace education 
are incomplete without peace action might also 
be made evident in the structure of the program 
by including a field education component 

It should not be put together haphazardly, but be 
thoroughly thought out and integrated into the 
total educational approach of the program Field 
experiences ought to be authorized only if they 
actually provide opportunity to apply and test 
the theoretical knowledge gained in the tradi- 
tional educational experiences. Students ought 
also be required to reflect extensively on their 
field educational experiences in both written 
and oral form and to integrate them into the 
general educational experience provided by the 
program ™ 

The educational imperative is clear. What 
is less clear is what form this integration of 
theory and practice might take. 


LINKING THEORY AND ACTION 
THE EARLHAM EXPERIENCE 


What follows is the description of one 
program that attempts to be experiential in 
the manner suggested by Folk. Although 


13 Johan Galtung, “Twenty-five Years of Peace 
Research. Ten Challenges and Some Responses,” 
Journal of Peace Research, 2(2)'148 (1985) 

14, Jerry Folk, “Peace Education-Peace Studies 
Programs’ Towards an Integrated Approach,” Peace 
and Change, 5(1) 57 (Spring 1978). 
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the Earlham College Peace and Global 
Studies (PAGS) Program continues to 
struggle to be true to the philosophy that 
informs it, we have tried to present a model 
where students, by thinking their way into 
new ways of action and also by acting their 
way into new ways of thinking, encounter 
and embrace a process of change that pre- 
pares them for the task of transforming 
their society. Although the specific 
forms—foreign study experiences and so 
on—that I describe here may not be repli- 
cable on each and every U.S. campus, I 
believe that no experiential dimension to 
peace learning, nor other serious academic 
work, will be educationally sound without 
an affirmation of this thinking-acting link. 

While there is a little of Dewey in all of 
this, there is a lot of Paulo Freire, who 
informs our model, along with the Quaker 
character of our college, a character that is 
shaped by traditional Quaker values of 
community, eauality, social justice, and 
nonviolence. Since all colleges and univer- 
sities cannot become, nor should wish to 
become, Quaker, the usefulness of the 
Earlham example must rest on the applica- 
bility of Freire’s principles. 


Liberation ts a praxis: the action and reflectron 
of men upon their world in order to trans- 
form.. . When a word is deprived of its dimen- 
sion of action, reflection automatically suffers 
as well; and the word is changed into rdle chat- 
ter, into verbaltsi, into an alienated and alien- 
ating “blah.” It becomes an empty word, one 
which cannot denounce the world, for denunci- 
ation 1s impossible without a commitment to 
transform, and there 1s no transformation with- 
out action. On the other hand, it action is em- 
phasized exclusively, to the detriment of 
reflection, the word 1s converted into activism. 


15 Paulo Frere, Pedagogy of the Oppressed 
(New York: Seabury Press, 1974), pp, 66, 75-76. 
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One should not make the mistake of 
assuming that historical peace-church col- 
leges are immune from faculty criticism 
with respect to their peace studies pro- 
grams. There were no major difficulties in 
getting a peace studies program accepted 
at Earlham in 1974, but questions of the 
program’s academic respectability and 
suspicions surrounding the connection be- 
tween theory and experiential learning 
continue to be present some 15 years later. 
The aim of our program has never been to 
measure our success by the numbers of our 
majors, but rather to infuse the study of 
peace throughout the curriculum. This has 
made some faculty even more wary of our 
enterprise. About 80 percent of the students 
at Earlham have had a peace studies course 
before they graduate, but we do not feel 
that even after 15 years we have been able 
to reach the point where the implications 
of our model are fully realized. 

As stated previously, our model is a 
developmental one, with important experi- 
ential components at each stage in the 
student's undergraduate career. The philos- 
ophy that informs the model is that, to 
achieve peace, one needs to transform the 
structure of our society and of global soci- 
ety and that nonviolent means of transfor- 
mation are those most likely to bring about 
the desired end. Howard Richards, the per- 
son most responsible for constructing our 
model, has given it the acronym ISMEM, 
which, if not strikingly memorable as an 
acronym. still gives an accurate idea of the 
four stages we see in our approach to the 
study of peace. These stages are: 


~- 1S: issues to structures; 

—M: methods of making peace by 
transforming structures; 

— E. experience in applying these 
peacemaking methods; 
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— M: methodologies of peace research 
and practice. 


We try very hard to have students 
choose courses that prepare them to move 
systematically through the sequence. Thus 
the issues-to-structures courses are taken in 
the first two years of college. These courses 
treat issues of interest to entering stu- 
dents—world hunger, terrorism, racism, 
human rights, gender roles, social and eco- 
nomic justice—and attempt to connect par- 
ticular issues to the structure of glotal 
systems. In keeping with our principle of 
trying to infuse the whole curriculum with 
peace issues, there are four courses in this 
sequence that also serve as introductory 
courses to the disciplines of anthropology, 
political science, economics, and philoso- 
phy. Each of these courses fulfills the gen- 
eral college distribution requirements. In 
each of the four courses we attempt to 
develop four types of understanding and 
awareness: a perspective consciousness, 
especially an awareness that different cul- 
tures develop different perspectives; an un- 
derstanding of global dynamics, especially 
the dynamics of interdependence; an 
awareness of human choice, including how 
to make responsible choices; and finally, 
the knowledge of particular problems and 
issues. 

The second stage—methods courses— 
takes place in the sophomore year, usually 
after the first four issues-to-structures 
courses have been completed. These 
courses are “Conflict Resolution” and 
“Methods of Peacemaking.” Both these 
courses, unlike the first four courses, have 
strong experiential elements built into 
them. “Conflict Resolution” includes a 


16 These categories appear in an essay that has 
helped inform our thinking: see Robert G Hanvey, An 
Attainable Global Perspective (New York: Gicbal 
Perspectives in Education, 1982) 
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great deal of simulation and role play, often 
centering on actual conflict in our local 
community but sometimes involving inter- 
national conflict as well. The readings in 
the course also try to prepare students for 
conflicts they may encounter in off-cam- 
pus study programs or internships that fol- 
low in the student’s third or fourth years. 
“Methods of Peacemaking” differs rather 
significantly from “Conflict Resolution” in 
its concentration on how one goes about 
transforming a society. Students in this 
course begin by practicing a kind of ethno- 
graphic research similar to what Paulo 
Freire calls “codification of a thematic uni- 
verse.” They enter into the local Rich- 
mond, Indiana, community in order to 
attend labor union meetings, pentecostal, 
black, and mainstream churches, football 
games, rock concerts, Rotary Club meet- 
ings, factories, old people’s homes, 
schools, bars, and so on. They read local 
newspapers and watch the top-ranked tele- 
vision shows, keeping careful notes and 
card files on what themes these groups 
appear to find valuable and motivating. 
As a second step they are asked to see 
where there are what Howard Richards 
calls “growth points” in these organiza- 
tions and activities—places where energy 
is concentrated in ways that might allow 
for positive redirection and ultimately for 
social transformation." For example, stu- 
dents might discover that current interest in 
rock concerts could be redirected to con- 
structive social ends by having concerts 
held to benefit the homeless or the impov- 
erished local farmers. Students could take 
the phenomenon of local civic pride and 
explore how it might be redirected toward 
establishing local community ties with sis- 


17 Fora discussion of the idea of “growth points,” 
see Howard Richards, The Evaluation of Cultural 
Action (New York. Humanities Press, 1985), chap 15 
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ter cities in the USSR. It appears to be 
axiomatic that Americans are often so 
comfortable with the status quo that it is 
hard to convince them, except in dire eco- 
nomic depression, that there is need for 
structural change if this country is to fulfill 
its democratic promise. 

Because of inertia it also becomes diffi- 
cult to think of alternatives to the present, 
even when that present is bringing us no 
closer to peace, justice, or genuine commu- 
nity. “Growth points,” as discovered in ex- 
periential contact with the local commu- 
nity, allow us to build upon what a group 
values, thus the acceptance of alternative 
structures is not such a revolutionary prop- 
osition. Richards, the designer of this 
course and the supervisor of the experi- 
ences in the local community, relies both 
on the theories of Freire for a codification 
of meaning and on the theories of anthro- 
pologist Victor Turner for a model of mo- 
tivational energy. 

The Earlham student’s experiential 
learning in peace studies does not, how- 
ever, begin with these methods courses. As 
we taught the introductory issues-to-struc- 
tures courses over the years, we came to see 
the need to supplement these courses with 
certain human relations experiences. At 
first we called these “human relations 
labs,” and through them we hoped to offer 
instruction in skills that would help stu- 
dents better understand the study of peace, 
become better peacemakers, and be better 
contributing members to the immediate 
college and local communities. Some of 
the topics of these labs were training in 
listening skills, in assertiveness, in racial 
and gender awareness, in group dynamics, 
in nonviolence training, in human sexual- 
ity, in leadership, and in imaging the future. 
We hoped to use this training outside the 
courses to make specific links with the 
classroom experience. 
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Over the years we have had imperfect 
success with these workshops and labs. 
While a certain number of hours were re- 
quired for our majors—75—no academic 
credit was given, and more important, no 
real priority was given to the activity by 
faculty and students already overcommit- 
ted. Faculty could not find extra time to 
lead the workshops, administrative staff 
could not be found to keep track of how 
many hours each student accumulated, 
and, most significant, students did not stick 
with the labs and workshops when aca- 
demic pressure began to mount. Other mul- 
tidisciplinary programs also encountered 
difficulties similar to ours when they at- 
tempted skills training for their majors. 

We began to see that we needed to pool 
our resources with other programs, and we 
turned to our Student Development office 
for help. Much of what they were doing to 
train undergraduate counselors, tutors, hall 
advisers, student organization heads, and 
student government leaders quite naturally 
merged with the skills training we wanted 
in peace studies. Indeed, we came to see 
that almost all the community-building 
skills that fell within the area of Student 
Development were just what we were call- 
ing skills in educating for peace. By con- 
tributing to Student Development planning 
and activities and by encouraging Student 
Development staff to expand and regular- 
ize their cocurricular offerings, we could 
be true to our own goals of infusing peace 
studies throughout the curriculum, thereby 
strengthening the potential for all Earlham 
students to be peacemakers and transform- 
ing agents in their society. 

Once the various programs on campus 
discovered the commonalities of their 
needs, coordination was not that difficult. 
The Student Development office has taken 
responsibility for scheduling events, 
minicourses, and workshops, and program 
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directors have served as an advisory com- 
mittee to the associate dean and have also 
agreed to be resources for implementing 
some of the planned activities. Now, at the 
beginning of each term, all students receive 
a schedule of human relations activities, 
We ask PAGS majors to participate in 8-10 
of these a year during their first two years 
in college. An examination of the schedule 
prepared for the winter term of 1989 sug- 
gests the range of action in promoting what 
the field of peace studies calls “positive 
peace”—that is, the creation of structures 
and perspectives that stress values of coop- 
eration, harmony, and empathetic under- 
standing achieved through nonviolent 
means. Through developing skills that en- 
hance the learning environment, we hope 
to affect not only the dedication of our 
students but also the wider community into 
which our students enter after graduation. 
The winter-term Student Development- 
PAGS workshops will be in 


— leadership training; 

— racial awareness; 

— assertiveness training; 

— cultural awareness—a reentry expe- 
rience for those returning from for- 
eign study, a preparation for those 
planning off-campus experiences, 
and an exploration of the contributions 
made by our own foreign students; 

— nonviolence training; 

— training in group dynamics and ini- 
tialive games; 

— religious diversity; 

— human sexuality; 

— deepening relationships of couples; 
and 

— preparation for volunteer work in 
Richmond, 


When we chose to call these skills 
“peace-building” rather than “personally 
enriching,” we consciously shifted the em- 
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phasis from the individual and his or her 
growth to a development that cannot be 
measured or achieved apart from relation- 
ships with others. Education for peace does 
not neglect the individual, but inevitably it 
must shift the focus to the development of 
the community of which the individual is a 
part. The experiential learning tied to this 
sort of skill building speaks directly to 
what British peace educator Adam Curle 
says must be the center of all peace studies 
programs: “Peace studies must be con- 
cerned with approaches to reshaping soci- 
ety and the world order in such a way that 
not only is violence, overt and covert, elim- 
inated, but harmony and cooperation are 
established and maintained.”"* 

The third stage of the ISMEM model 
builds upon the courses and experiential 
learning of the first two. We call this stage 
“experience in applying peacemaking 
methods,” and while we try to have practi- 
cal experience at every stage of our curric- 
ulum, we regard a sustained field expe- 
rience as the next important step. In our 
program these field experiences have taken 
the form either of tndividual internships, 
usually undertaken in the summer after the 
second or third years of college, or of indi- 
vidual participation in a group foreign- 
study program or in off-campus domestic 
programs that have a special peace and 
justice focus. If our courses and training 
have properly prepared the students, their 
awareness of the interrelated structures of 
reality will allow them to fit this sustained 
experience into the idea of a wider reality 
and to make connections that students 
without their preparation would find al- 
most impossible to duplicate. It is in this 
sense that fieldwork as experiential learn- 


18 Adam Curle. “The Scope and Dilemmas of 
Peace Studies, ` in Peace with Work to Do, ed. James 
O’Connell and Adam Curle (Leamington Spa. 
Warwickshire. United Kingdom Berg, 1985), p. 20 
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ing is more than just learning by doing. It 
is learning by testing theory against prac- 
tice. We take seriously the words of Jerry 
Folk that “field experiences ought to be 
authorized only if they actually provide the 
opportunity to apply and test the theoreti- 
cal knowledge gained in the traditional ed- 
ucational experiences.”'* 

The independent peace studies intern- 
ship at Earlham is a participant-observer 
experience that usually takes place in sum- 
mer. At times a student can pursue an in- 
ternship during the school year, but we 
prefer to have the student totally immersed 
in the experience, even though in many 
cases this produces financial problems be- 
cause of a loss of summer earnings. We do 
not encourage trying to receive academic 
credit for the experience, because then the 
student would have to do more reading and 
writing—including the writing of papers 
while on the job—in addition to keeping 
the reflective journal and writing the self- 
evaluation required of all those doing in- 
ternships. Our hesitation about making 
arrangements for academic credit is, how- 
ever, not just philosophical but reflects a 
practical consideration—unlike schools 
like Tufts, we simply do not have the staff 
to oversee and evaluate the academic fea- 
tures of such an internship. 

Over the years we have developed a list 
of organizations that are open to having our 
students for short—minimum of 150 
hours—periods of time. These include do- 
mestic and international placements. When 
students suggest their own internships, we 
ask them to follow these guidelines: 


19 Folk, “Peace Education.” p 57 Those seek- 
ing more information about field experience should 
consult Fapertennial Education, the journal of the 
National Society for Internships and Eapenential 
Education 
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1, The students should strive to make 
the experience an intercultural one, prefer- 
ably in a culture relatively foreign to them; 

2. The students should not merely do 
clerical and menial work in the organiza- 
tions; rather, they should have the opportu- 
nity to be involved, if even as an observer, 
in planning and programming; 

3. The students should experience, if at 
all possible, a conflict situation in which 
they can see and feel injustice; 

4, The students must secure an on-site 
supervisor prior to beginning the intern- 
ship, and this supervisor should be actively 
engaged in the work of the organization as 
well as be able to help students reflect on 
their situations. Such a supervisor will 
write an evaluation of the student at the 
conclusion of the internship and will, if 
possible, stay in touch periodically with the 
PAGS director during the course of the 
internship. 


When a PAGS student petitions to be- 
come a major, he or she indicates how the 
internship requirement will be fulfilled. At 
that time the PAGS director talks with the 
student about the appropriateness of the 
internship proposed. If the student elects an 
independent internship, the student sub- 
mits a four- to seven-page self-evaluation 
after the internship is over, and makes an 
oral report to the joint student-faculty com- 
mittee that has oversight of the PAGS pro- 
gram. These written and oral reports 
address the extent to which course work 
prepared the student for the experience and 
also reflect how the student thinks the ex- 
perience might contribute to the courses 
elected in the rest of the student’s academic 
program, 

Another approach to stage three is the 
group field experience, which usually 
takes the form of off-campus study. Our 
main PAGS field experience of this sort has 
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been our Jerusalem program-——the Great 
Lakes Jerusalem Program—which I shall 
discuss in some detail. Recently, however, 
we have developed a Latin American refu- 
gee program in southeast Texas and will 
soon be initiating a peace studies program 
in Northern Ireland and possibly in Costa 
Rica or Nicaragua and Chile. 


EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION IN A 
REAL CONFLICT SITUATION: 
JERUSALEM 


It is difficult to imagine a more appro- 
priate field-study experience than the one 
undertaken in Jerusalem. Located for most 
of their time in the Old City of Jerusalem, 
students are offered courses by Palestinian 
and Israeli professors that illuminate the 
background and current character of the 
Palestinian and Israeli conflict. Extensive 
preparation for this fall-semester program 
takes place the previous spring in weekly 
orientation meetings and during the sum- 
mer with extensive assigned reading. The 
reading reflects both sides of the issues, 
and each student is assigned a small topic 
for which he or she is responsible when the 
topic comes up in the fall. The readings 
reflect how it is possible to have diametri- 
cally opposed interpretations of the same 
historical phenomena This exercise re- 
quires the students to begin to get not only 
outside themselves but into the worldviews 
of two bitter opponents. The reading and 
the subsequent program could be said to be 
training in the imagination, especially in 
the kind of empathetic imagination that 
is the key to understanding any conflict 
and its possible resolution. The expen- 
ence in Jerusalem challenges not only a 
Manichaean way of looking at the world— 
because one soon discovers two truths, :wo 
senses of justice, two conceptions of his- 
tory—but also an objective, positivist view 
of knowledge itself. 
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Marguerite Rivage-Seul has recently 
called this training of the imaginative fac- 
ulty the development of “moral imagina- 
tion,” a concept pervasive, she finds, in the 
work of Paulo Freire. In a recent article, 
“Peace Education: Imagination and the 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed,” Rivage-Seul 
paraphrases G. Reddiford’s description of 
the imaginative process as 


the ability to suspend attachment to one’s per- 
sonal wants and needs, as well as to the social 
pressures and conventions of one’s own culture, 
or of one’s place in society, in order to enter 
into the circumstances of another and experi- 
ence them as one’s own In essence, then, 
Reddiford’s description of imagination ts equiv- 
alent to the exercise of compassion.”” 


Having to understand and enter both the 
Israeli and the Palestinian position on the 
conflict while living in the midst of it forces 
the Earlham students to a new recognition 
of the importance of feelings as well as 
reasoning in the formulation of knowledge. 
Perhaps they come close to experiencing 
Freire’s claim that human subjectivity is 
the measure of the moral. The way this 
knowledge is learned is in confrontation 
with the “working of the real world.””' 

The students in Jerusalem not only have 
courses in Zionism, contemporary Israeli 
politics and contemporary Israeli society, 
and Palestinian politics and contemporary 
Palestinian society; they also have exten- 
sive fieldwork. For two weeks they work 
on a kibbutz. They participate in olive har- 
vests on the West Bank and have work 
camps with Bir Zeit University students. 
They have a week-long field trip in histor- 
ical geography led by a Palestinian geogra- 
pher, and they have a comparable field trip in 


20. Marguerite K Rivage-Seul, “Peace Education 
Imagination and the Pedagogy of the Oppressed,” 
Han aid Educational Review, 57(2):158 (May 1987) 

21 Ibid. p 169. 
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the Negev led by the Israeli director of 
desert research for Ben Gurion University. 

The most important experiential com- 
ponent, however, involves a term-spanning 
project in ethnography and conflict resolu- 
tion. At the beginning of the term the group 
decides on three issues to explore that 
would open up an understanding of the 
current conflict from the point of view of 
those engaged in it. These issues have in- 
cluded the matter of settlements on the 
West Bank, the status of Jerusalem in any 
future peace settlement, the role of the 
Israeli Arab ın guard duty on Israeli univer- 
sity campuses, and comparative aims of 
Israeli and Palestinian women’s move- 
ments, among others. The 24 students are 
split into three groups, and within each 
group half develop the Palestinian point of 
view toward the problem and half the Is- 
raeli. Each side has to encompass the often 
widely divergent views frequently held 
within their own groups. Working with the 
director of the program, the students begin 
to plan their fieldwork and to keep an eth- 
nographic journal, where they record their 
impressions and observations. 

The courses taught by the Israelis and 
Palestinians feed into the fieldwork as the 
term progresses. For example, while work- 
ing on the kibbutz, group members can 
assess left-wing, predominantly secular Is- 
taeli views. Often the many outside speak- 
ers who come to talk to the group—twenty 
to forty in a semester—can be questioned 
as well. More important, the students are 
sent to villages, cities, towns, and settle- 
ments all over Israel/Palestine. Four might 
interview inhabitants of a settlement on the 
West Bank while another four might speak 
to inhabitants of the Palestinian village or 
villages adjacent to the settlement. 

Group meetings discuss progress in the 
field research, and at the end of the term the 
groups assemble for three days of role 
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playing of the problems chosen for inves- 
tigation. Typically, 8 students do the role 
play—half portraying Israelis; half, Pales- 
tinians—while the other 16 students ob- 
serve. At the end of each day all 24 reflect 
on what has happened, and after the three 
days each student writes a reflective essay 
about what he or she has learned about the 
nature of the general conflict. We cannot 
claim that the students arrive at any pro- 
found solutions, but they do come toa very 
real understanding of the nature and cause 
of the conflict.” 

Through this experiential development 
of their own “moral imagination,” students 
come away from the final simulation 
knowing that the real source for the im- 
passe in peace talks between Israelis and 
Palestinians lies in a failure of imagination 
on the part of the combatants. Neither Is- 
raelis nor Palestinians habitually go 
through the exercise of trying to see the 
problem through the eyes of the other. Be- 
cause of this, for example, Palestinians 
have genuine difficulty understanding why 
a powerful country like Israel should fear 
for its security, while Israelis appear to 
have similar difficulties understanding 
Palestinian fears for their own national 
identity. A fear of being driven into the 
sea is balanced by a fear of being driven 
into the desert, and until these fears are 
acknowledged, no progress is possible. 
Earlham students, using their “moral imag- 
ination,” come to see the reality of these 
fears for those who hold them. While most 
Earlham students will have had a course in 


22 Such eaperiences, it could be noted, also re- 
Nect what real conflict researchers and peace research- 
ers do themselves in real conflicts See, for example, 
John E Mroz, Beyond Securtty’ Private Perceptions 
of Arabs and Israelis (Elmsford, NY: Pergamon Press, 
1980), Saadia Touval, The Peace Brokers: Mediators 
in the Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1948-79 (Princeton, NJ 
Princeton University Press, 1982). 
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conflict resolution before going to the Mid- 
dle East, the actual experience of the con- 
flict causes a reexamination of theories and 
assumptions, especially the assumption 
that it is relatively easy for people of good- 
will to work out a solution to almost every 
conflict. In this case, only the exercise of 
the imagination appears to bring under- 
standing of the imaginative potential in 
others. 

This experiential dimension of peace 
studies has strong parallels to peace action 
of other sorts. For example, James Hanigan 
talks of Martin Luther King’s quest for 
freedom in an analogous, developmental 
way: 


Human becoming is not a function of human 
wishing or hoping or intending but of doing, and 
that is as important for social as for personal 
growth. Only free action can achieve treedom, 
only truthful search can find truth, only just 
dealing can realize justice. Hence it is essential 
to care for the means of human becoming rather 
than for the anticipated ends of the process.” 


“Care for the means of human becoming” 
is an excellent guide for anyone attempting 
to create a meaningful experiential dimea- 
sion to the academic study of peace. In the 
Earlham model, the “becoming” is contin- 
ued when the students come back from 
their field experiences to begin stage four, 
the study of methodologies of peace re- 
search and practice. Courses like the “The- 
ory of International Relations” become 
places where the Jerusalem or internship 
experiences might challenge certain no- 
tions of arms control, military contain- 
ment, and defense systems. On the other 
hand, the courses will also cause the return- 
ing students to reinterpret their own expe- 
riences, which might produce a reflecticn 


23 James P. Hanigan, Martin Luther King, i. and 
the Foundations of Nonviolence (Lanham, MD: Uni- 
versity Press of America, 1984), p 222 
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on why in Jerusalem the group paid so little 
attention to Soviet or American spheres of 
influence. Students returning from intern- 
ships with agencies for social change are 
able to challenge some of the theories 
about social movements, the role of reli- 
gion in social change, the limits and poten- 
tial of nonviolence in social struggle, or the 
adequacy or inadequacy of a Marxist anal- 
ysis of social change. But at the same time, 
methodology courses in philosophy of so- 
cial science or sociological or anthropolog- 
ical theory enable the students to reassess 
their experiences in the light of theories 
they have not encountered in their field- 
work. In this, too, we are following Freire, 
who believed practical action is the indis- 
pensable complement to, not substitute for, 
education for critical consciousness. 


CONCLUSION 


Our model itself does not provide final 
answers, any more than the capstone con- 
flict-resolution seminar in our Jerusalem 
program did. What the model does do is 
help construct a lifetime pattern for peace- 
makers in which theories and aims are con- 
stantly reexamined and adjusted in the light 
of experience. We want the process of the 
undergraduate experience to be consistent 
with the ends sought by graduates of our 
peace studies program. In our pedagogy 
and in our desire to integrate the theoretical 
with the experiential, we hope our students 
come to realize that in order to accomplish 
the peaceful transformation of our society, 
their means, as Jacques Maritain put it, 
“are, in a sense, the ends in the process of 
becoming.” These means, as we have 
seen, involve the development of the 
“moral imagination,” which in itself is an 
exercise in compassion—compassion in- 


24, Ibid . pp 214-15 
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formed by knowledge and compassion as 
a means of knowing. 

John Hurst, in “A Pedagogy for Peace,” 
says this about the ends of peace education: 


If the goals of Peace Studies, as well as 
education's historic purposes in democratic so- 
cietes, are to be achieved—that is, the develop- 
ment of active citizens dedicated to democratic 
values and the public good—the end of educa- 
tion can not be the mere acquisition of knowl- 
edge Rather, the end must be critically 
informed judgment and wise action. Knowl- 
edge alone does not either motivate or enable 
people to live democratically.” 


To the exten: that we are encouraging 
“wise action,” we are moving toward the 
model advocated by Folk in 1978, a model 
yet to be realized by most peace studies 
programs. Orce this model is in place, 
peace studies may not only become more 
secure as an acceptable academic field of 


25, John Hurst, “A Pedagogy for Peace,” in World 
Encyclopedia of Peace (Elmstord, NY Pergamon 
Press. 1986). p 275 
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study, but it may also help move us closer 
to the undergraduate college experience 
advocated by Ernest Boyer: 


The undergraduate experience at its best will 
move the student from competence to commit- 
ment. We emphasize this commitment to 
community not out of a sentimental attachment 
to tradition, but because our democratic way of 
life and perhaps our survival as a people rest on 
whether we can move beyond self-interest and 
begin to understand the realities of our depen- 
dence on each other," 


The “realities of our dependence on 
each other” lie at the heart of every good 
peace studies program, but our ability to 
grasp the full implications of these “reali- 
ties” will depend upon a more successful 
blending of theory and practice, of knowl- 
edge and action, than is currently to be 
found in the majority of undergraduate 
peace studies programs in the United 
States 


26, Boyer, College, pp 284, 8 
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O attempt an analysis of college- 
curriculum efforts in peace studies 
over the past two decades is truly to dive 
into an abyss. The diversity of campuses, 
as well as courses, and the absence of any 
centralized clearinghouse of such peace 
studies efforts prohibit any fully accurate 
account of the development of the field. We 
do have, however, some very good repre- 
sentative curriculum guides,’ a number of 
surveys of peace studies curricular and pro- 
gram efforts,” end the holdings of descrip- 
tions of various organizations’ programs 
that yield an incomplete but still clear pic- 
ture of trends and developments.’ To these 
data should be added a healthy amount of 
literature on the pedagogical challenges of 
university peace education, which has 
flourished throughout the past twenty 
years and has seen a particular resurgence 
in the 1980s." 


1. Beginning with Burns H Weston et al, eds, 
Peace and World Order Studies’ A Cuiricuhun Guide 
(New York. Institute for World Order. 1978), and 
culminating with Daniel C Thomas and Michael T, 
Klare, eds., Peace and World Order Studies’ A Cin- 
niculum Guide, 5th ed. (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1989), the field has had a nich collection of pedagog- 
ical essays and syllabi that represent the changing 
trends in peace studies 

2 Most noteworthy for our concerns here are 
Philip P, Everts, “Developments and Trends in Peace 
and Conflict Research, 1965-1971. A Survey of Insti- 
tutions,” Journal af Conflict Resolution, 16(4).477- 
510 (Dec 1972), George A. Lopez, “The Status of 
Peace and World Order Studies in US Colleges and 
Universities,” duternational Peace Studies Newsletter, 
7(3)°3-8 (Spring 1978) 

3 Primarily as a former coordinator of the Uni- 
versity Education Network of the Consortium on 
Peace Research, Education and Development, | have 
been able, over the years, to review most of the pro- 
gram descriptions and brochures of colleges involved 
in peace studies 

4 To some exient there have been two waves of 
pedagogical literature, that of the mid-1970s and that 
which has emerged recently The former group is 
represented by Jotn A Vasquez, “Toward a Unifted 
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Thus, without making any claims re- 
garding absolute accuracy of each trend 
and every nuance in the development of the 
field, I think we can analyze with confi- 
dence the broader parameters of change 
and the important substantive and peda- 
gogical issues that have emerged since 
peace studies became an object of wide 
discussion in university educational set- 
tings. My own reading of these develop- 
ments divides the topic into three distinct 
eras: the formative years of the mid-1960s 
through the early 1970s; the institutional- 
ization of peace studies from the mid- 
1970s to the early 1980s; and the era 
dominated by nuclear education and the 
challenge of specialization in conflict res- 
olution, which began in the early 1980s and 
continues to the present. I shall discuss the 
important features of each of these periods 
and assess their meaning in the develop- 
ment of peace studies in the present. 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS 


Most analysts would note two key dates 
and institutions in the development of uni- 
versity-level peace studies in the United 
States, In the academic year 1948-49, 
Manchester College, a Brethren-affiliated 


Strategy of Peace Education,” Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 20(4)°707-28 (Dec 1976); Paul Wehr and 
Michael Washburn, Peace and World Order Systems 
(Beverly Hills, CA Sage, 1976), Jerry Folk, “Peace 
Studies Programs’ Toward an Integrated Approach,” 
Peace and Change, 5(1).56-61 (Spring 1978) The 
latter 1s typified by George A Lopez, “A University 
Peace Studies Curriculum for the 1990s,” Journal of 
Peace Research, 22(2) 117-28 (June 1985); Christo- 
pher Kruegler and Patricia Parkman, “Identifying Al- 
ternatives to Political Violence: An Educational Im- 
perative.” Han ard Educational Review, 55(1) 109-17 
(Feb 1985), Marguerite Rivage-Seul, “Peace Educa- 
uon Imagination and the Pedagogy of the Op- 
pressed,” Harvard Educational Review, 57(2):153-69 
(June 1987) 
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liberal arts college in North Manchester, 
Indiana, formally adopted a curriculum of 
peace studies to be offered in a variety of 
departments at the institution. Nearly eight 
years later, the Center for Conflict Resolu- 
tion was created at the University of Mich- 
igan under the direction of Kenneth and 
Elise Boulding to examine critical issues of 
war and its prevention. 

Until the mid-1960s, such endeavors 
were anomalies in American higher educa- 
tion, but with the full development of the 
civil rights struggle and the coming of the 
Vietnam war, U.S. universities were chal- 
lenged to speak more directly to both these 
burning issues and to the life choices sur- 
rounding them for students. So, too, these 
large sociopolitical dilemmas appeared to 
question the adequacy of the research 
knowledge base in the social sciences, and 
they pushed disciplinary teaching to speak 
to dilemmas of a multidisciplinary charac- 
ter that confounded the wider society. 

The research material and pedagogical 
questions that formed peace studies in its 
earliest phases, therefore, were somewhat 
predictable. The first set of substantive is- 
sues that characterized program develap- 
ment focused on issues of war prevention 
and alternative means of redressing dis- 
putes between nations without resorting to 
war. The former approach emerged, in par- 
ticular, from the funding and thinking that 
was going on in such organizations as the 
Center for War/Peace Studies and the Insti- 
tute for World Order in New York. The 
considerations about alternative means of 
dispute settlement and related issues such 
as the development of international law 
and the role of international organizations 
had a prominent place in the international 
relations literature for most universities. 
But these areas took on a special character 
in a variety of important essays that ap- 


peared during this time—and earlier—and 
attracted the attention of nearly anyone 
designing a syllabus on war and peace is- 
sues.” It is also true that the research and 
curriculum workshops of the Institute for 
World Order in New York played an impor- 
tant role generally in the field, and in the 
development of some high-visibility pro- 
grams, such as at Colgate University, in 
particular. 

A second substantive dimension, again 
not surprising in light of the social context 
of the time, was the concern for individual 
action and the philosophical, psychologi- 
cal, or religious bases that would inform 
this individual action in the face of a vio- 
lent world. Thus courses of this era focused 
a great deal on the life and thinking of 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King, Jr. They 
reexamined as well the classical writings 
of Thoreau, Tolstoy, Dorothy Day, and oth- 
ers who sought levels of individual re- 
sponse to the threat and reality of violence 
in the world ° It should come as no surprise 
that areas of individual choice also linked 
peace studies with social movements, ac- 
tivism, and changes occurring in other dis- 
ciplines at the time. An example of the 
latter would be the attraction of the writ- 
ings and philosophy of the Quaker-inspired 
Movement for a New Society in both soci- 


5 The most outstanding example may have been 
the continual reprinting in full or abndged form of the 
Ctark-Sohn plan, originally presented in Grenville 
Clark and Louis Sohn, World Peace through World 
Law (Cambridge, MA Harvard University Press, 
1960) Of considerable interest to others was E. L. 
Millard, Freedom in a Federal World (Dobbs Ferry, 
NY: Oceana, 1964) 

6 Exemplary of this approach are David Brook, 
Search for Peace (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1970), 
Thomas Merton, Fath and Violence (Notre Dame, IN 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1968), David Dellin- 
ger, Revolutionary Non-violence (New York Anchor, 
1971) 
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ology departments and peace studies pro- 
grams of the time.’ 

A third substantive area of concern for 
peace studies programs appeared in what 
came to be called future or world-order 
studies. On the one hand, the development 
of this substantive area was linked to the 
study of war prevention and questions of 
individual choice in a war-prone world. In 
order to maximize the preferred choices of 
individuals for the operation of interna- 
tional relations where war was absolute, 
there needed to be a major redesign and 
restructuring precisely of those interna- 
tional relations. The first major post-World 
War II attempt at such a redesign appeared 
in the research work of Falk, Mendlovitz, 
and their colleagues across the globe, who 
sketched the context of and developed the 
frameworks for arriving at four core world- 
order values: war prevention, social jus- 
tice, economic well-being, and ecological 
balance. These works were prominent in 
peace studies curricula of the time, espe- 
cially because they called for policy devel- 
opment aimed at realizing the values by the 
1990s." 

On the other hand, various discussions 
with regard to resource use and limits-to- 
growth arguments and various methodolog- 
ical interests in planning for transitions to 
a future quite different from the present 
were also of interest throughout the social 


7 For example, Sue Carroll etal “Organizing for 
Social Transtormation,” in Peace and War, ed. Charles 
Beitz and Theodore Herman (San Francisco’ Freeman. 
1973). pp 415-24 

8 Among the many volumes and essays that 
emerged irom the World Order Models Project, the 
most widely used ai the ume were Richard A Falk. A 
Study of Future Woi lds (New York Free Press, 1974), 
Rajn: Kothan, Footsteps into the Fute (New York 
Free Press, 1974), Saul H. Mendlovitz..ed., On the 
Creanon of a Just World Order (New York Free Press, 
1975). 
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sciences.’ Thus a critical marriage of sub- 
stance and method, even as it linked to the 
more traditional interests of faculty in the 
form of the literature and philosophy of 
utopian thinking, created a receptive 
knowledge and teaching base for peace 
studies as future studies.'° 

Not much is written about the difficult 
faculty debates of the 1960s and early 
1970s that marked the rise of peace studies 
programs on college campuses. In fact, 
because these programs were nurtured in 
the wake of the larger social concern with 
the Vietnam war, most faculty debates of 
which ] am aware were hard pressed to 
separate questions of the integrity of the 
substantive concerns outlined earlier from 
the context in which students and faculty 
had developed plans to create peace studies 
on the campus. In reality, then, serious 
pedagogical and methodological debates 
in peace studies education did not emerge 
until the second stage of program develop- 
ment in the mid-1970s. 


ENERGIZING AND INSTITUTIONALIZING 
PEACE STUDIES: THE 1970S 


In 1971, the Institute for World Order, 
as one of the key organizations supporting 
peace studies education, reported that 
nearly 50 campuses in the United States 
had some form of peace studies instruction 
in place.'' Information about the actual re- 


9 For one of the best assessments of both the 
individual projects and the general tulures scholarly 
trend, see Sam Cole, ' The Global Futures Debate, 
1965-1976." in World Futuies. The Gieat Debate, ed 
Christopher Freeman and Marie Jahoda (New York 
Universe Books, 1978), pp 9-50 

10 Typical of this development was Louis Beres 
and Harry Targ, eds , Planning Alternative World Fu- 
tures’ Values, Methods and Models (New York Prae- 
ger, 1975) 

1E Michael Washburn, “Peace Education fs 
Alive—But Unsure of Itself.” War/Peace Report, 
11(9).31 (Nov 1971), 
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search and course content at these institu- 
tions was collected and analyzed by means 
of a survey in the spring of 1971 sponsored 
by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UN- 
ESCO) that compiled data for 140 
institutes and university programs across 
the globe.'* Further, in 1978, the Consor- 
tium on Peace Research, Education and 
Development (COPRED) undertook a sur- 
vey of nearly 80 institutions in the United 
States and Canada with peace studies 
programs." 

These data provide a rich mix of matz- 
rial that describes what was emerging quile 
rapidly in U.S. colleges and universities. 
They also complemented the publication of 
a serious literature that raised penetrating 
questions about the pedagogy of university 
peace studies. At the administrative level 
of U.S. universities," that literature further 
stimulated program refinement and height- 
ened debate within the university about the 
goals and direction of peace studies. In 
addition, it clearly interacted with the daily 
reality of the teaching process itself te 
mold the character of the field by the end 
of the decade. 

If earlier trends in the development of 
peace studies education could be distin- 
guished along the three substantive dimen- 
sions noted earlier, and if it can be said that 
these dimensions emerged against the 
background of the difficult international 
relations problems of the era, then it is 
certainly true that the 1970s witnessed par- 
allel developments. In the substantive area, 


{2 Everts. “Developments and Trends in Peace 
and Conflict Research * 

13 Lopez. “Status of Peace and World Order 
Studies 7 

14 As discussed in Barbara Gooden Mulch, “In- 
stitutonalizing Peace Studies in College Lite.” this 
issue of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 


peace studies courses and programs took 
ona much clearer and better-defined char- 
acter. More similarities developed across 
programs at various campuses than one 
might have expected in such a multidisci- 
plinary field. The findings of both the UN- 
ESCO survey and the COPRED analysis, 
separated by seven years in the decade, 
reveal a level of balance and stability in 
U.S. programs. Of greatest significance 
may be that by the end of the decade, 
university peace education was defined as 
a composite of four particular subfields: 


— a war/peace systems approach, “i.e., 
one which closely resembles interna- 
tional relations concerns about the 
structure and operation of the world 
situation”; 

—a contlict regulation/management 
approach, “i.e.. one which explores 
the theories and methods for reduc- 
ing conflict tensions mostly through 
existing systems and structures”; 

— a futurist or world-order approach, 
“i.e. one based on alternative system 
designs to insure peace and a set of 
world order values to bolster that 
system”; and 

— a nonviolent values and life-style ap- 
proach, “i.e., one which focuses on 
personal dimensions and solutions.”"* 


As noted in other studies, the percentage 
af time devoted to these various ap- 
proaches was reasonably the same across 
the programs." Despite concerns often 
voiced in various debates on college cam- 
puses about the active dimension of pro- 
grams, very few programs engaged in 


15 As defined in COPRED, “COPRED Question- 
naire on Peace Research, Education and Action’ A 
Report,” Peace and Change, 1(1):62-67 (Winter 
1972). 

16 Lopez, “University Peace Studies Curncu- 
lum,” pp 121-22 
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internships, field studies, or the like, 
spending the bulk of their time on studies 
of history, philosophy, theory, and values 
perspectives.” 

What can readily be noted from these 
data is that the three-dimensional substan- 
tive approach that was interrelated but also 
somewhat fragmented in the 1960s became 
more finely tuned, nearly moving along a 
continuum of substantive linkages, by the 
1970s. In fact, a detailed examination of 
syllabi of the time would note that the 
war-prevention and futures dimension of 
the 1960s acquired much more specificity 
in the decade of the 1970s. In particular, the 
futures approach, which was not based on 
examining the four core values undergird- 
ing the literature of the Institute for World 
Order, moved increasingly away from lim- 
its-to-growth concerns, especially in a 
methodological and theoretical way, to de- 
tailed analysis of the problems of energy 
and food resource production and distribu- 
tion.'* The dramatic changes in oil produc- 
tion and pricing sparked by the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries, com- 
pounded by the terrible realities in the 
Sahel and grain deals between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, obviously led 
to the refinement in these respective areas. 

This greater clarity in substantive devel- 
opments and the growth of programs pro- 
vided peace studies with the potential for 
less controversy on campuses than that 
which marked its earlier history. But it also 
was the case that these led to new debates 
about the classroom challenge and the 
emergence of a pedagogical literature in 


17 Ibid. pp 123-24 

18 This ıs evidenced by a detailed analysis of 
syllabi in G. Feller et al , eds., Peace and World Order 
Studies. A Cuntculum Guide, 3d ed (New York 
Insitute for World Order, 1981). esp. pp 118-42. 
285-305 
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the field One of the most prominent essays 
of the time that exemplifies this develop- 
ment may have been the 1976 article by the 
international relations specialist John Vas- 
quez. Vasquez explored a variety of the 
underlying theoretical and methodological 
tensions involved in teaching peace stud- 
ies. Of special concern to him was “the two 
cultures problem,” in which those inter- 
ested in teaching peace studies must be 
thoroughly immersed in both the scientific 
literature of quantitative international rela- 
tions and the technical studies of conflict 
resolution that were rapidly emerging in 
the field. Further, Vasquez noted, peace 
studies had an important contribution to 
make in its emphasis on humanistic and 
value perspectives with regard to both pub- 
lic policy and individual human choice," 
But this dual identity created a problem. 
On one hand, students trained only in hu- 
manistic or value perspectives would be 
unable to read and critique social science 
and policy literature so important to the 
development of serious peace proposals. 
They might even become victims of the 
terrible generalization that policymakers 
“lie with statistics.” On the other hand, to 
train students in scientific and analytical 
skills alone in order to have them read the 
critical literature might lead them to dis- 
miss value considerations as irrelevant to 
war and peace issues.” Thus Vasquez 
posed a critical dilemma and high-minded 
challenge to peace studies programs: teach 
the best visions and methods of both cultures! 
At about the same time, Paul Wehr and 
Michael Washburn articulated a variety 
of strategies and visions for realizing 
Vasquez's concerns. Whereas the debate in 
the early years of peace studies centered on 
developing an integrated set of courses or 


19 Vasquez, “Toward a Unified Strategy ~ 
20 Ibid. pp 715-24 
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even a few courses in a curriculum, Wehr 
and Washburn sketched in detail a multi- 
disciplinary vision of the field that aimed 
to create a full peace studies program lead- 
ing to a bachelor’s degree. The structure 
of faculty and support mechanisms for 
this would parallel those traditionally of- 
fered by the academic disciplines of the 
university." 

As the decade of the 1970s came to an 
end, the progress of peace studies programs 
was apparent. Not only was membership in 
various organizations, such as COPRED 
and the Transnational Academic Program 
ofthe Institute for World Order, increasing, 
but the full institutionalization of peace 
studies curriculum ventures seemed to be 
taking place. Well over two dozen pro- 
grams were offering majors in the area, and 
nearly twice that many offered a minor or 
an interdisciplinary program certificate. 
The general ımpression among university 
educators was that the campuses were few 
and far between that did not offer a peace 
studies course of some type.™ 

In addition to the proliferation of pro- 
grams, and the more focused substantive 
agenda and pedagogical critiques noted 
previously, another key factor in program 
development was apparent. The real pro- 
cess of change in university education had 
long suggested that new programs, like 
peace studies, developed and survived due 
only in part to local initiatives. They also 
came about and maintained a place in the 
curriculum because of the legitimization 
and resources provided by external—par- 
ticularly national and professional—orga- 
nizations. Therefore the founding of 
COPRED in 1971 and the investment made 
by the Institute for World Order in produc- 

21 Wehr and Washburn, Peace and World Oder 
Systems, 


22, Lopez, “University Peace Studies Currtct- 
lum.” p 123 


ing various curriculum guides, holding 
workshops, and providing summer course- 
development grants served as external le- 
gitimization for various faculty and deans 
on local campuses who might be curious as 
to the validity of the approaches being ad- 
vocated at their own institutions. It is also 
true that at this time the work of the Inter- 
national Peace Research Association and 
various sections associated with the Inter- 
national Studies Association and efforts by 
action-oriented groups, such as the World 
without War Council, augmented that of 
the other organizations. There is little ques- 
tion that these groups injected external le- 
gitimization at an important time. They 
fertilized the pedagogical debates and ulti- 
mately stabilized issues of course content 
and curricular structure. In short, they 
helped to institutionalize peace studies in 
the 1970s. 


PEACE STUDIES IN THE 1980S. 
A NEW ERA OF SPECIALIZATION? 


With the dawn of the 1980s, the pattern 
of the prior two decades emerged again: a 
larger war-peace issue in the real world 
served as the catalyst for changes in the 
thinking about and in the operation of 
peace studies programs on college cam- 
puses. That issue, of course, was the con- 
troversy surrounding the U.S. and North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization deployment 
of short-range and medium-range missiles 
in Europe and the concomitant discussions 


inthe Reagan administration regarding nu- 


clear war fighting strategies. The impact of 
these events on the development of peace 
studies was both substantial and controver- 
sial. It was rivaled by the development as 
well of an increased focus in peace studies 
programs on nuclear issues and conflict 
management and resolution. These two 
trends pushed university peace research 
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and education to confront again its larger 
international relations heritage. It also led 
to a consideration of issues of specializa- 
tion not anticipated in the 1960s. 

Unlike the two earlier time periods, the 
velocity of activity in course development 
and program change in the 1980s has not 
been systematically examined via survey 
analysis or other techniques. Thus the ob- 
servations offered here emanate from a 
reasonable sense of the field, even as that 
field still unfolds. But the trends are clear 
enough to be able to make some general 
observations. First, what we have wit- 
nessed in the 1980s is a new and invigor- 
ated insertion of concerns about life in the 
nuclear era into the substantive foci of 
peace studies programs. Certainly this 
theme composed a part of the world-order 
and war-peace dimension of the earlier two 
periods. But the nuclear-arms-race theme 
and detailed analysis of the nuclearization 
of the globe seemed generally to be less 
prominent earlier than was the theme of 
dealing with U.S. involvement in wars in 
the Third World. 

The political realities noted previously 
were brought into full public conscious- 
ness by the unprecedented impact and dis- 
cussion of various writings such as 
Jonathan Schell’s Fate of the Earth and the 
U.S. Catholic bishops’ pastoral letter “The 
Challenge of Peace,” and cinematic pre- 
sentations such as The Day After and Tes- 
tament. These works created the climate in 
which students and educators could press 
academic institutions for a fundamental re- 
examination of the nuclear issue. While the 
fervor experienced did not match that of 
the 1960s regarding Vietnam, there were 
some considerable faculty-student confer- 
ences, teach-ins, and the like. 

This, as might be expected, led a num- 
ber of academics to charge that the devel- 
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opment of courses on peace in the nuclear 
age were time-bound debates of a particu- 
lar political persuasion—that is, one at 
odds with the Reagan administration—and 
thus they had little place at the university.” 
Were it not for the longer-term history of 
peace studies in which the study of the 
nuclear issue constituted a viable subfield, 
albeit underinvestigated in many pro- 
grams. this claim might have carried the 
day. But the evidence clearly suggests 
otherwise. 

What is instructive about the first part 
of the decade is the manner in which nu- 
clear education returned to prominence as 
part of a larger peace and security concern. 
Initially a number of major conferences 
were held dealing with the problem of ed- 
ucating students in the nuclear age, and 
these gave rise to prominent and reason- 
ably well-funded national organizations 
that would stimulate curriculum develop- 
ment and maintain a network of educators 
engaged in such activity. Most noteworthy 
in this regard, of course, were Educators 
for Social Responsibility, United Cam- 
puses for the Prevention of Nuclear War, 
and the Union of Concerned Scientists. In 
addition, what most academics would re- 
gard as first-class professional associations 
began to address the prospects of teaching 
and further research in these areas. Thus 
the work of the Sloan Foundation in the 
development of films and conferences re- 
lated to nuclear thinking and the addition 
by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science to their annual meet- 
ings of seminars that dealt with arms and 
security issues provided a level of legitimi- 


23 Anexcellent example 1s the op-ed piece by the 
dean of the Gallatin Division of New York University. 
Herbert London: “Peace Studies—Hardly Academic,” 
New York Times, 5 Apr 1985 
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zation and exposure unparalleled ın eariier 
developments in the field.” 

This development was surpassed, haw- 
ever, by a major injection of moneys from 
foundations interested in expanding re- 
search and teaching in the area of peace and 
security studies. As the national dialogue 
sharpened against the background of wers- 
ening U.S.-Soviet relations, the debate re- 
garding the use of force by big powers 
across the globe also took shape. This left 
many in the universities and in such foun- 
dations as Ford and MacArthur with an 
opportunity to link again the more estab- 
lished fields of international relations, se- 
curity studies, and peace studies. It also, 
particularly for the MacArthur Founda- 
tion,” created an agenda to make bridges 
across fields and stimulate new thinking by 
those not traditionally considered part of 
the peace or security studies community. 

Running in parallel with the growth of 
nuclear education was an extension of yet 
a second traditional subfield of peace stud- 
ies. Despite its rather prominent place in 
the peace studies literature of the 1960s, a 
focus on the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, particularly in international relations 
literature, had fallen out of vogue through- 
out much of the 1970s. But by the end of 
that decade, concerns regarding interna- 
tional conflict of large states with smaller 
ones—the Soviet Union with Afghanistan, 
and the United States with Central America 
and the Middle East—and an explosion in 
the amount of material available on medi- 


24 These, in turn, led to some attractive and high- 
exposure publications in higher-education circles, par- 
ucularly those publications often read by administra- 
tors Most noteworthy among these was Associat.on 
of American Colleges, Forum, 5(4), Peace Studies 
(Mar. 1983) 

25 As noted in Kennette Benedict, “Fund ng 
Peace Studies A Perspective from the Foundal on 
World.” this issue of The Annals ol the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 


ation, negotiation, and conciliation in do- 
mestic disputes created a research and 
teaching agenda at the university level. It 
would bring together a number of disci- 
plines and concerns previously less con- 
nected with peace studies and thus would 
stimulate growth in the field. Myriad ex- 
planations exist for why this development 
occurred during this era. 

First, by the early 1980s, there had been 
a sufficient passage of time between the 
actual resolution of significant disputes in- 
volving racial mediation and ethnic conflict 
in the United States—and elsewhere— 
such that practitioners involved in those 
sensitive negotiations could finally write 
about their experiences and tactics without 
risking the actual settlement they had 
helped to forge. Second, the emergence of 
public policy issues on the U.S. domestic 
agenda regarding waste disposal, the use of 
energy resources, and the concomitant eco- 
nomic and social controversies ranging 
from nuclear plant development to defor- 
estation generated a number of controver- 
sies throughout the country. Thus a major 
body of literature on environmental medi- 
ation emerged.” 

Third, the overburdened U.S. court sys- 
tem and a more general atmosphere that 
called for reconciling contentious parties 
and their grievances in ways other than 
seeking revenge and one’s day in court led 
to a substantial literature, training, and in- 
stitutional development in the public law 
and legal fields. Finally, the rising popular- 
ity of negotiated rather than conflictual 
Strategies in the American business com- 
munity and among the general public, as 
evidenced by the popularity of books like 


26 For an intraduciion and short assessment of 
these diverse literatures. see George A Lopez, *Bring- 
ing People Together: The Literature on Dispute Settle- 
ment and Conflict Resolution,” Choice, 22(3) 383-92 
(Nov, 1984). 
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Roger Fisher and William Ury's Getting to 
Yes and Herbert Cohen’s You Can Negoti- 
ate Anything, bolstered the development of 
this subfield.” 

As with the development of the nuclear 
issues in a more pronounced way in pro- 
grams during this time, the dramatic infu- 
sion of conflict resolution as an approach 
to peace studies was aided by the develop- 
ment and legitimization provided by na- 
tional organizations and foundation 
support. Since much of this ground is al- 
ready covered in this volume,” it is suffi- 
cient here to mention briefly the parallel 
developments in those organizations. 

Most noteworthy was the development 
of a shared identity among community me- 
diators, lawyers, and social scientists inter- 
ested in mediation, negotiation, and 
dispute resolution and those educators who 
had been involved in peace studies educa- 
tion. Some of the former engaged in the 
development of practitioners’ organiza- 
tions such as the National Institute for Dis- 
pute Resolution. funded in part by the Ford 
Foundation, and the creation of the Society 
for Professionals in Dispute Resolution, 
but their own work quickly bridged two 
parallel professional organizations as the 
American Bar Association created its own 
special committee on Alternative Dispute 
Resolution and groups like COPRED be- 
came more involved in mediation and ne- 
gotiation concerns. 

This gave rise to a series of joint meet- 
ings and has become fully institutionalized 


27 Roger Fister and William Ury. Getting to Yes 
Negotratung Agreement without Giving In (Boston. 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1981), Herbert Cohen. You Can 
Negotiate Anything (Chicago Stuart, 1980) 

28 See Neil H Katz, “Conflict Resolution and 
Peace Studies,” this issue of The Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Soctal Science: Maire 
A Dugan. “Peace Studies at the Graduate Level.” ibid 
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as a cooperative venture across a number 
of these associations in the presence of the 
National Conference in Peace Making and 
Conflict Resolution held each year.” Most 
significant about the development of con- 
flict resolution in the peace studies curric- 
ulum trends has been the extent to which it 
has created the perception of being a set of 
employable skills, one that makes bridges 
across business, law, and social science in 
ways that earlier phases of peace studies 
program development did not. 

I would suggest that a good deal of this 
is a positive trend, particularly as peace 
studies can move into levels of graduate 
education that would provide joint degrees 
with law schools or other related profes- 
sional arcas. It is also the case, however, 
that recent arguments regarding the reduc- 
tion of péace studies to only issues of man- 
agement science and conflict resolution 
may be shortsighted as well as historically 
inaccurate.“’ What is without question is 
that peace studies education in U.S. col- 
leges and universities has entered a new 
phase, filled with more demand and aca- 
demic respectability than that experienced 
in its earlier days. This, as Maire Dugan 
substantiates,” has led to the creation of a 
number of graduate programs and the fur- 
ther extension of the field into university 
life. 


29 This also became further institutionalized in 
the publication of specialized materials, including spe- 
cial issues, such as Maire Dugan. ed, Peace and 
Change. (2-3). Conflict Resolunon (Summer 1982), 
Lawrence Susskind and Jeffrey Z Rubin, eds , Amer- 
tcan Behavioral Scientist, 27(2), Negottatron Behav- 
ioral Perspectives (Nov.-Dec 1983). 

30 See. for example, William J Byron, SJ., 
“Peace Studies Should Be Taught as ‘the History and 
Management of Conflict Resolution,’ ~ Chronicle of 
Higher Education, 23 Nov 1988 

31 Dugan, “Peace Studies at the Graduate Level.” 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


In surveying nearly three decades of 
peace studies program development—ac- 
tually four if we note the 1948 creation of 
the first program at Manchester—this arti- 
cle has traced the changes in the substan- 
tive debates in the field and noted some of 
the pedagogical issues that surrounded 
them. Without being self-serving or mis- 
reading the trends, many of us involved in 
the development of university peace stud- 
ies in the United States would suggest that 
we have created a rich tradition ın the past 
two and one-half decades that has chal- 
lenged the university to engage in educa- 
tion of a quite different sort. 

That difference is the creation and dis- 
persion throughout the curriculum of 
concepts, findings, and methods that ad- 


dress the pressing problems of violence, of 
many types and forms, in human society. 
Peace studies has, on one hand, provided 
a macro-level analysis of the global 
problématique in its bridging of disci- 
plines and movement across levels of so- 
cial analysis that is unique in university 
life. On the other hand, it also has fo- 
cused attention on issues of individual 
responsibility and action for nonviolence 
or conflict resolution. 

The pattern of the past two and one-half 
decades of peace studies program develop- 
ment and the wider recognition in our so- 
ciety of the need for the skills and 
perspectives that peace studies courses 
produce indicate that if peace studies did 
not exist, university faculties would surely 
seek to create it. 
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Peace Studies 
at the Graduate Level 


By MAIRE A. DUGAN 


ABSTRACT: This article traces the development of peace studies on the 
graduate level, briefly expanding on three types of programs that have emerged: 
conflict-resolution programs, programs in schools of education to train teachers, 
and traditional scholarly academic programs. Information on structural supports 
for graduate peace studies programs is provided. The author concludes by 
presenting two recommendations on the future development of graduate peace 
studies: greater emphasis on peace itself and the fuller incorporation of an action 
component into programs. 
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PEACE STUDIES AT THE GRADUATE LEVEL 


HERE has been substantial growth in 
peace education on all levels during 

the past two decades. On the postsecondary 
level, for example, the most recent edition 
of the Directory of Peace Studies Pro- 
grams, published and compiled by the 
Consortium on Peace Research, Education 
and Development (COPRED) in 1986, 
identifies more than 100 undergraduate 
and graduate programs, primarily in the 
United States and Canada.' In compiling a 
list of such programs for the 1989 edition 
of Peace and World Order Studies: A Cur- 
riculum Guide, Daniel C. Thomas has 
identified approximately 185 undergradu- 
ate and 75 graduate programs from all over 
the world, but primarily in the United 
States, that at least offer courses or have 
faculty committees in the process of devel- 
oping a coherent curriculum in peace stud- 
1es;’ COPRED hopes to offer descriptions 
of more than 200 actual programs in the 
1989 edition of its directory.’ Using these 
sources, undergraduates in 1988 will find 
nearly a dozen graduate programs that per- 
mit partial or full work toward a Ph.D. in 
peace studies and upward of three dozen 
where a master’s degree may be obtained. 
One of the ways to begin to understand 
this growth on the graduate level and its 
implications is to compare the real experi- 
ence of persons seeking graduate education 


1 See Paul Segedin, comp .A Duectory of Peace 
Studies Programs, ed. Clinion F, Fink and Jane E 
Mohraz (Fairfax, VA Consortium on Peace Research, 
Education and Development, Oct 1986) In an earlier 
work. Paul Wehrand Michael Washburn listed 86 such 
programs See Peace and World Order Systems: 
Teaching and Research (Beverly Hills, CA- Sage, 
1976) 

2, Daniel Thomas and Michael Klare, eds , Peace 
and World Order Studies A Curriculum Guide, Sth ed 
(Boulder, CO. Westview Press, 1989) 

3 David Cianto. comp., A Directory of Peace 
Studies Programs (Fairfax, VA, Consortium on Peace 
Research, Education and Development, forthcoming) 
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in the late 1960s and early 1970s with what 
is available at this time. In the earlier time 
frame, choices were few and far between. 
When I began my graduate school inquiry 
early in 1972, I could find evidence of only 
one degree-granting program in peace 
Studies: the program in peace sciences at 
the University of Pennsylvania, directed by 
Walter Izard. This is not surprising in 
light of the development of peace research. 
The earliest work normally identified as 
peace research is meteorologist Lewis 
Richardson's mathematical analysis of 
arms races leading to World War I. Like- 
wise, Penn’s program and its faculty were 
mathematical in orientation. To receive a 
Ph.D. or a master’s was to become creden- 
tialed in doing mathematical peace re- 
search. 

I, however, was not interested in purely 
quantitative peace research or in mathe- 
matical approaches to peace issues. The 
only remaining option was to find a gradu- 
ate program that either included an aspect 
of peace studies, contained one or more 
faculty members who could serve as men- 
tors, or, in the closest to an ideal case 
available, possessed both the flexibility 
and the resources through which the stu- 
dent could develop his or her own peace 
studies program. 

For most students, this meant enrolling 
in an international relations program and 
finding a faculty member interested in 
peace studies. George Lopez and Carolyn 
Stephenson followed this path. Lopez went 
to Syracuse University and worked with 
William Coplin and Patrick McGowan, 
while Stephenson worked with Chad Alger 
at Ohio State. In each case, these academ- 
ics became involved in peace research and 
peace education due only partially to their 
graduate specializations, although Ste- 
phenson was closer than Lopez, .to-pure 

. ‘ any > 
peace research. Their full Jonne into the, a 
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field was made possible by their work in 
undergraduate programs in peace stud- 
ies—Stephenson at Colgate and Lopez at 
Earlham—that stretched the disciplinary 
character of their work. 

I myself was fortunate at Syracuse Uni- 
versity not only in having Professors Louis 
Kriesberg and Neil Katz available to me 
but also in being in a program—the Inter- 
disciplinary Social Science Program—that 
offered me the opportunity to create my 
own peace studies and conflict-resolution 
curriculum. Because of the flexibility of 
the program—it required 30 hours in one 
discipline of the student’s choice and 15 in 
two others organized around the student’s 
focus of study, in addition to a few speci- 
fied courses—this curriculum did not have 
to be limited to one aspect of peace studies, 
such as the international relations dimen- 
sion. International relations, while very 
important in the development of peace 
studies given the motivation in its founding 
as the avoidance of international violence, 
is nonetheless only one aspect. On the 
other hand, limitations emanating from 
both the lack of a formal graduate peace 
studies program—although Syracuse al- 
teady had an undergraduate major—and 
the lack of development of the field made 
it far less complete a curriculum than it 
might have been. Today a much wider 
array of courses is available for graduate 
students. 


DEFINING THE DISCIPLINE 


To examine what would be included in 
a complete peace studies curriculum, one 
must first define what the discipline is. No 
such definitions were available in the early 
1970s, when peace studies was beginning 
to emerge on the undergraduate level. This, 
and the then confinement to international 
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relations exclusively of available peace re- 
search forming the knowledge base of the 
field, retarded the development of gradu- 
ate-level peace studies initially. Such is no 
longer the case. 

Peace studies has been defined as “an 
academic field which identifies and ana- 
lyzes the violent and nonviolent behaviors 
as well as the structural mechanisms at- 
tending social conflicts with a view to- 
wards understanding those processes 
which lead to a more desirable human con- 
dition.”* As such, peace studies analyzes 
issues not only of war and peace but also 
of justice, development, human rights, and 
ecological balance. Nor does it limit itself 
to issues between nations but it also ex- 
plores more strictly domestic, or even indi- 
vidual, concerns to the extent that they 
have an impact on behaviors and structures 
causing, attending, predicting, or emanat- 
ing from social conflict. It seeks to under- 
stand both short-term and long-term 
strategies for the avoidance of large-scale 
violence. In other words, peace studies in- 
cludes within its scope both peacekeeping 
and peacemaking—both conflict resolu- 
tion and nonviolent action; both efforts to 
minimize violence or improve a party's 
situation and efforts to change a system to 
which violence, physical and/or structural, 
is endemic. It seeks to incorporate all of 
these components from a global perspec- 
tive. Finally, it bases these studies on the 
value orientation that the definition of 
peace studies implies: making a real con- 
tribution to the human search for a more 
peaceful environment. 


4 Maire A. Dugan and Dennis P. Carey, “Towards 
a Definition of Peace Studies,” in Key Issues of Peace 
Research Proceedings of the IPRA Ninth Conference, 
ed Yoshikazu Sakamoto and Ruth Klaassen (Orillia, 
Ontario. Canada, 1981) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS 


The growth in graduate-level peace 
studies programs in the last decade has 
been heartening in terms of numbers, as I 
have mentioned already and will discuss 
later. More significant, the programs that 
do exist have developed a wide array of 
courses and a broad knowledge base that 
reflects the various interests—even sub- 
fields—that compose the field. While the 
one program that existed in 1972 does not 
exist in the same incarnation—the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania now has the Graduate 
Group in Conflict Analysis and Peace Sci- 
ence—there is a much larger number offer- 
ing potential graduate students signif- 
icantly more alternatives than were available 
a mere [5 years ago. 

The largest growth has taken place in 
the area of conflict-resolution programs. 
The first master’s program in conflict 
resolution was established at George 
Mason University in 1982. Since that 
time, at least 11 others have emerged: at 
the University of Colorado at Boulde:, 
the University of Hawaii, the University 
of Minnesota, the University of Wiscon- 
sin at Madison, Rutgers University, Har- 
vard Law School, the University of 
Michigan, Northwestern University, 
Pennsylvania State University, Stanford 
University, and Syracuse University. 
Many of these have been funded, at least 
in part, by the Hewlett Foundation. Addi- 
tionally, the Center for Conflict Analysis 
and Resolution (CCAR) at George 
Mason began the first doctoral program 
in conflict resolution in September 1988. 

To the extent that CCAR, with both the 
first master’s program and the first doctoral 
program specifically in conflict resolution, 
can be seen to be representative of the 
development of such programs, it warrants 
examination in this article. 
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CCAR offers an exciting and dynamic 
program. This is reflected in several ways. 
The student body itself is quite diverse; the 
first doctoral class includes students from 
the People’s Republic of China, South Af- 
rica, and Turkey as well as from across the 
United States. They come with impressive 
credentials from former or still-current ca- 
teers~—journalism, business, human rights 
associations, diplomacy. community orga- 
nization, and law, among others. 

Unlike most university programs, it is 
not limited to its academic component but 
also houses a practitioner component—the 
Conflict Clinic, Inc.—-as well as outreach 
components in the form of COPRED and 
the National Conference on Peacemaking 
and Conflict Resolution. The faculty is en- 
ergetic, forward-thinking, and committed 
to providing a broad-based undergirding in 
theory useful in analyzing and resolving 
conflict, heavily borrowing from John 
Burton’s work in human needs and conflict 
analysis, as well as developing practical 
skills in the application of theory. 

Nonetheless, CCAR, like most of the 
other strictly defined conflict-resolution 
programs, suffers in its tendency to look at 
conflict resolution in a vacuum, with little 
attention paid to broader political and so- 
cial-change theories, movements, and 
Strategies that affect, and are themselves 
affected by, the narrower conflict-resolu- 
tion arena and practice. As the program 
grows, it is attempting to address this prob- 
lem, but it 1s somewhat hampered by the 
fact that, particularly on the master’s level, 
it is expected by students and outsiders to 
produce conflict-resolution practitioners. 
The Program in the Analysis and Resolu- 
tion of Conflict at Syracuse University and 
the conflict-resolution program at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder also avow- 
edly attempt to explore conflict resolution 
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in a broad theoretical context. The Syra- 
cuse program itself, however, does not 
offer courses but is a research center that 
supports many graduate students, most of 
whom are enrolled in Syracuse's Interdis- 
ciplinary Social Science Program. 

The tendency to approach conflict res- 
olution in an intellectual vacuum presents 
a real problem in the development of the 
field. This approach results from the fact 
that the conflict-resolution field is much 
more marketable than the more inclu- 
sive—but sometimes elusive, from the 
point of view of the wider public, particu- 
larly employers—peace studies field as a 
whole The same approach is taking root at 
the undergraduate level as well and is par- 
alleled by another development that sparks 
similar concerns—the increased leaning of 
some peace studies programs toward a less 
value-conscious and more nationally ori- 
ented—as opposed to global—strategic 
studies perspective. Many undergraduate 
programs are in fact calling themselves 
either peace and conflict studies or peace 
and security studies programs, as opposed 
to the earlier—and not so old—nomencla- 
ture of nonviolent studies, peace studies, 
peace and justice studies, peace and world- 
order studies, or peace and global studies. 
Examples of these are the Five College 
Program in Peace and World Security 
Studies, headquartered at Hampshire Col- 
lege, and the programs in the University of 
California system. 

While many, if not all, of these pro- 
grams are commendable in their actual cur- 
ricula, they point up a potential problem: 
that, to borrow a phrase from James Laue, 
the field will become market driven rather 
than needs driven. Many believe, and I 
agree, that without a strong value orienta- 
tion a program is, by definition, no longer 
a peace studies program. 
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An additional note in this regard is the 
concomitant lack of development of full- 
fledged graduate-level peace studies pro- 
grams-—that is, programs that offer all of 
the dimensions cited earlier. This absence 
leads to a major concern with the lack of 
development of the knowledge base that 
the field needs in order to grow, evolve, and 
contribute something of real use to the 
public and policymakers also concerned 
about problems of peace and war. One 
exception to this general pattern is the re- 
cently established and strongly funded In- 
stitute for International Peace Studies at the 
University of Notre Dame. In its master’s 
program in the fall of 1988, the institute 
offered 17 graduate-level courses on a 
wide spectrum of topics ranging from the 
ethics of revolutions and economic devel- 
opment on one hand to peace and world 
order and international law on the other. 

The development of peace studies in 
college programs in education has lagged 
behind its development in social science 
programs, but things have begun to de- 
velop here as well. The academic back- 
ground of Dr. Lillian Genser, the director 
of one of the oldest peace studies pro- 
grams, the Center for Peace and Conflict 
Studies at Wayne State University, is in 
education. Wayne State produces a great 
many materials of use in primary and sec- 
ondary classrooms. The director of the 
Center for Peace Studies at the University 
of Akron, Martha Leyden, likewise has her 
graduate degree in education. Similar to 
the developmental history of other peace 
studies programs, the emergence of 
courses for education students on the un- 
dergraduate level is beginning to promote 
developments on the graduate level. The 
only one of these that has as of yet reached 
the stage of offering a peace studies con- 
centration in either a master’s or doctoral 
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program is the Peace Education Program at 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
directed by Dr. Betty A. Reardon. Dr. 
Reardon’s program is a particularly hope- 
ful achievement in that programs that train 
teachers have an impact not only in tae 
academy but on the elementary level, 
where the values and interests of future 
citizens begin to take shape. 


SUPPORT STRUCTURES FOR 
GRADUATE EDUCATION 


As academic programs have prolifer- 
ated, so, too, have their support bases. 
COPRED, which was founded in 1970 as 
a small organization of 30 or so programs 
interested in peace research, education, and 
action, now boasts a membership upward 
of 150 organizations and over 600 individ- 
uals. Its primary concern is to provide an 
ongoing forum, by means of conferences 
and penodicals, through which research- 
ers, educators, activists, and practitioners 
are able to mutually inform and reinforce 
one another. Nor is this linking a strictly 
intellectual one. It can be very practical as 
well. For example, I have both found out 
about and obtained each of my three pro- 
fessional jobs since graduate school either 
directly or indirectly through my involve- 
ment with COPRED. More recently, a new 
organization, the Peace Studies Associa- 
tion, has been established to focus more spz- 
cifically on the needs of university-level 
peace educators, education, and programs. 

Several foundations have put the devel- 
opment of graduate programs in peace 
studies and conflict resolution on their 
agendas. As noted earlier, the Hewlett 
Foundation has had an enormous impact cn 
the emergence of graduate-level conflict- 
resolution programs. It supports 12 pro- 
grams, including those at George Mason, 
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Syracuse, and Boulder, which were men- 
tioned earlier, having provided each pro- 
gram with substantial and long-term funds 
not only for start-up but also to insure in- 
stitutionalization and longevity. At many 
of these campuses, part of the Hewlett 
money supports graduate assistantships, 
fellowships, and research. 

An additional hopeful note is the recent 
establishment, in 1984, of the United States 
Institute of Peace (USIP). The USIP de- 
fines as the first of its three-part mandate 
the expansion of knowledge, “knowledge 
about the nature of war and peace; the way 
in which wars develop, the way in which 
peace is achieved; the way in which peace 
is maintained.” ê This concern and focus 
on the part of a major funder in the field 
may offset the slow pace of growth of 
broad-based graduate-level peace studies 
programs. The USIP also offers fellow- 
ships to graduate students working on their 
dissertations. 

Nonetheless, the academic field must 
take responsibility for its own growth 
and direction and not be too dependent 
on funders, however wealthy and well 
intentioned. I would therefore express 
two primary concerns about the form and 
direction that growth takes. 


GRADUATE PEACE STUDIES 
A PREFERRED FUTURE 


The growth in peace studies, as indi- 
cated by the number of new peace studies 
programs, 1s certainly heartening More 
specifically, the growth of graduate-level 
programs reflects that peace studies has 
begun to come of age as a serious actor in 


5 Samuel W Lewis, ‘The United States Institute 
for Peace A New Federal Role in Peace Education and 
Research.” COPRED Peace Chronicle, 14(1) 5 (Jan 
1989) 
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intellectual endeavors. This growth and de- 
velopment is largely the result of efforts to 
legitimize peace studies through an em- 
phasis on rigor and scholarship. Now that 
this initial hurdle of academic legitimacy 
and institutionalization has been over- 
come, new challenges await us in the future 
development in the field. In my opinion, 
two courses deserve further attention: an 
increased emphasis on peace itself rather 
than merely the absence of large-scale vi- 
olence and a renewed interest in action and 
policy 

In terms of the first, much of peace 
research and therefore peace studies is fo- 
cused on war rather than peace: causes of 
war, correlates of war, predictors of war, 
ways of preventing war, ways of reducing 
violence, and means of resolving conflict 
in ways that are associated with lower 
probabilities of violent eruptions. This is im- 
portant'research, but while it continues, 
more emphasis needs to be placed on peace. 

Peace is harder to research than war 
partially because it is harder to define. Def- 
initions are often limited to describing 
what it is not, that is, peace as merely the 
absence of war or large-scale physical vio- 
lence. Physical violence, of course, is easy 
to see and quantify because ıt has direct and 
obvious physical manifestations such as 
spilled blood and gory deaths. Most peace 
researchers and educators do not limit 
themselves to this definition but add to it 
either the presence of social justice or the 
expectation that the violence will continue 
or both. Here the critical concepts are pos- 
itive peace and stable peace, where posi- 
tive peace may be defined as the absence 
of violence where violence is defined 
much more broadly as existing wherever 
“human beings are being influenced so that 
their actual somatic and mental realiza- 
tions are below their potential realizations. 
Violence is here defined as the cause of the 
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difference between the potential and the 
actual.”” Stable peace is “a situation in 
which the probability of war is so small that 
it does not really enter into the calculations 
of any of the people involved.” 

Definitions such as these, which are 
harder to operationalize than narrower def- 
initions are, significantly complicate our 
studies and make them more difficult. We 
should, however, go even farther than such 
broad definitions in looking at peaceful- 
ness itself. At a 1986 meeting of a small 
group cf university peace educators, the 
central proposition of peace studies was 
defined as the critical examination of the 
traditional—and questionable, in terms of 
current analyses of available data—belief 
that war and oppression are inevitable. The 
central questions that the group listed as 
forming the fundamental core of peace 
studies were: “What is the nature of peace? 
What are the conditions that make peace 
possible? How are these conditions 
achieved?” $ 

Kenneth Boulding has concretized 
some of these questions in proposing a 
research agenda on the history of peace that 
would include information on situations in 
which there has been a decline of violence 
over time; situations in which chronic vio- 
lence ended; situations in which peace has 
existed over a long period of time; and 
comparative studies of violent and peace- 
ful societies that are similar in other re- 
spects Specific examples he has suggested 
range from the diminution of internal vio- 
lence in the Tokugawa period in Japan or 


6 Johan Galtung, “Violence, Peace and Peace 
Research,” Jounal of Peace Research, 6(3).167-91 
(1969), in italics in the original 

7. Kenneth E Boulding, Stable Peace (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1978), p 13. 

8. Betty Reardon, “Report on Rubnes from the 
Juniata Consultation on the Future of Peace Studies.” 
COPRED Peace Chronicle, 11{6y4 (Dec 1986) 
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the Tudor period in England to the diszp- 
pearance of dueling after the invention of 
an effective pistol.’ 

But graduate peace studies students 
need to be exposed to and trained in issues 
and methods that go even beyond this mare 
difficult research and education agenda. 
Peace studies needs to put a priority not 
only on looking into conditions of peace 
but also on generating models or visions of 
peace and strategies for their attainment. 
This requires using our imagination and 
intuition rather than limiting our quest for 
knowledge to our strictly rational thought 
powers. If humankind is to proceed from a 
world system into which the war system is 
structurally built to one that assures a stable 
peace with social justice to the world’s 
peoples, we must have some blueprints, 
however sketchy, of what such a world 
might look like. We also need to develop 
some ideas on how to get from here to 
there. One starting point is the work that 
Elise Boulding has done with Warren 
Ziegler to apply his futures-invention 
methodology to the envisioning of a peace- 
ful world.” 

Additionally, graduate-level peace stud- 
ies programs must be as dedicated as their 
undergraduate counterparts to the inter- 
connectedness of thinking and doing. Most 
undergraduate programs have an internship 


9 Matthew Melko, “History of Peace Session 
Planned for 1988,” COPRED Peace Chronicle, 
12(6) 18 (Dec. 1987). 

10 See Elise Boulding, Budding a Global Civic 
Cultures Education for an Interdependent World 
(New York. Teachers College Press. 1988), esp. app 2. 
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requirement; so do most professional grad- 
vate programs in conflict resolution and 
education. In the strictly academic gradu- 
ate programs, however, action is often not 
a part of the curriculum. There are many 
ways of incorporating an action dimension 
without sullying the academic nature of the 
program. One is to utilize the participant- 
observation dimension inherent in intern- 
ships. Another is to incorporate action 
potential into the writing of course papers. 
Instead of being assigned ordinary term 
papers, students may be assigned to write 
position papers on different proposed 
pieces of legislation or treaty concepts, or 
to write letters to governmental or nongov- 
ernmental officials with appropriate docu- 
mentation Students may also develop slide 
shows or other audio or visual presentations 
pitched to policymakers or the general pub- 
lic. Another alternative is for students to be 
required to hand in two versions of every 
written assignment, one to be judged on its 
merits using the scholarly journal standards, 
the other to be written as if for submission 
to a popular or semipopular periodical. 
The point is that students should leave a 
graduate peace studies program not only 
with the skills to be successful and produc- 
tive members of the academic commu- 


nity—a litmus test in any graduate 


program—but also with the skills neces- 
sary to translate research findings into 
practical contributions to peace. To return 
to our definition, it is, after all, the goal of 
peace studies to make a contribution to the 
attainment of a more peaceful and just 
human condition. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 504, July 1989 


Institutionalizing Peace Studies 
in College Life 


By BARBARA GOODEN MULCH 


ABSTRACT An academic administrator in a college, even one personally 
sympathetic to the values and knowledge base upon which peace studies rests, 
must confront many issues when faculty members wish to establish a peace 
studies program. At one level, these issues involve traditional ones such as 
budget, staffing, program proliferation, quality control, faculty politics, and 
student politics. At another level, questions of how the college’s president, its 
governing board, and the community will respond to such a program must be 
satisfactorily answered. If the institution has little tradition of concern for social 
and moral values or has had a poor history of multidisciplinary programs, the 
issues will be more intense. In such circumstances, questions will inevitably 
arise as to whether the college should become involved in teaching some of the 
policy opinions embodied in peace studies, or whether the program will be 
objective in presenting controversial issues, or whether the faculty members are 
treating peace studies as an activist issuc rather than an academic concern. Many 
of these matters can be addressed effectively, thus assuring the establishment 
and maintenance of a high-quality peace studies program. 





Barbara Gooden Mulch is dean of academic affaii s and a member of the Department of History 
at Chapman College, Orange, California. Dr. Mulch ts also a member of the Peace Studies 
Advisory Committee at Chapman, which offers a minor in peace and justice and plans to initiate 
a major ın 1989. She has served on the Executive Board of the Consortium on Peace Research, 
Education and Development since 1982. 
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HIS article addresses some of the cold 

and hard realities of university-level 
peace education: peace studies must estab- 
lish and/or maintain itself in the academic 
and larger life of the campus at a time when 
there exist (1) strong competition for 
scarce resources, including faculty time for 
new ventures, and (2) perennial concerns 
about the academic integrity of the knowl- 
edge base on which it rests and the action 
agenda it may embody. The prevalence of 
a large number of successful peace studies 
programs testifies to the fact that such re- 
alities do not prevent serious curriculum 
development in this area. But the history of 
program development also indicates that 
few of the faculty advocates of such efforts 
properly anticipated the political and ad- 
ministrative issues attached to their drive 
for creation of a peace studies program.' 
This article sketches those issues that 
should be of concern to administrators, fac- 
ulty, and students on campuses where 
peace studies has yet to take root 


THE PERSPECTIVE AND 
CONCERN OF ADMINISTRATORS 


All colleges must carefully prioritize 
their goals, potential growth, and spending. 
This is especially true of those campuses 
that are operating under some financial 
constraints—which include mast institu- 
tions—and that must make difficult budget 
decisions. These choices generally focus 
on the level of support that is necessary for 
existing programs, and thus the question of 
whether the institution can financially es- 


1 For some discussion of this issue, see Robert 
Elas, “Program Development and Academic Pol 
ties. in Peace and World Order Studies’: A Cin ricu- 
lum Guide, ed Damel C Thomas and Michael T 
Klare, 5th ed (Boulder, CO. Westview Press, 1989), 
George A Lopez, “Conceptual Models and Program 
Development.” in ibid 
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tablish a new program becomes even more 
difficult. 

The experience of a number of cam- 
puses teaches us that this dilemma has a 
solution if the advocates of the new peace 
studies program construct a multidiscipli- 
nary curricular design as the structural base 
of their effort. Although it is essential that 
a quality peace studies program be more 
than just a new thematic, horizontal weave 
that links courses from a set of vertically 
sequenced and disciplinary departments, 
the truth of the matter 1s that a new program 
will simply be less costly if it relies on 
faculty members who have primary re- 
sponsibility to home departments else- 
where on campus.” Such an interdis- 
ciplinary program can be attractive to an 
administration because it provides an in- 
strument for faculty development in sub- 
Stantive areas and because it encourages 
faculty members from different disciplines 
and espousing different methodologies to 
work and teach together. And, as noted in 
the following section, the faculty must en- 
gage in faculty development and curricular 
reformulation in order to build an inte- 
grated vision of what peace studies will be 
on their campus. 

In designing a curriculum that is depen- 
dent on various departmental contribu- 
tions, the advocates should think seriously 
about preparing the courses for the pro- 
gram so that the courses meet the insti- 
tution’s guidelines for general-education 
or core requirements. This has two advan- 
tages, one pedagogical and a second ad- 
ministrative. As Lopez has argued, peace 


2 This ts a quite different argument, often referred 
to as the “major-model” argument, which was articu- 
lated in the early days of program development n 
peace and world-order siudies. The major model is 
best described in Paul Wehr and Michael Washbum, 
Peace and World Order Systems (Beverly Hills, CA. 
Sage. 1976). pp 40-48 
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studies as an approach to general education 
is a popular and viable model for program 
development in that it exposes more stu- 
dents to peace issues and it does so early in 
the students’ academic career.’ From an 
administrative point of view, a peace stud- 
ies program will have difficulty justifying 
its establishment and continuance if enroll- 
ments in the program are small. 

The critical issue of staffing will also be 
partially met by the interdisciplinary pro- 
gram format since, as noted, no new faculty 
members would be necessary to implement 
the program in its initial phases. The fac- 
ulty who wish to teach in the peace studies 
program will need to convince their depart- 
ments of the advantages of the general-ed- 
ucation course’s serving as a peace-related 
course. In other cases, when faculty want 
to offer new and upper-level courses, fac- 
ulty in departments may need time to teach 
a course for the program that might be 
spent otherwise on departmental duties. If 
existing or new courses can be cross- 
listed—listed both in peace studies and in 
the discipline of the faculty member teach- 
ing the course—it is likely that the depart- 
ments will agree to the cross-listing, since 
it would have no negative effect on their 
enrollments or operating budgets. Cam- 
puses relying on this mode of program 
development generally acknowledge that 
such cross-listing actually enhances the 
departments’ enrollments. 

An important concern for administra- 
tors, especially those in smaller colleges 
and universizies, ts that of program prolif- 
eration, Just how many interdisciplinary 
programs, especially when they rely on 
departmental faculty, can or should the in- 
stitution offer? For the administration, con- 
cerns in this area can be partially addressed 


3 Lopez, “Conceptual Models and Program De- 
velopment ” 
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by the interdisciplinary and general-educa- 
tion approach sketched previously. If the. 
minimal impact on the cooperating depart- 
ments, through cross-listing, does not re- 
sult in the requirement for additional 
departmental staffing, the administration 
should have no worries about complaints 
of inadequate support, or at least not about 
any resulting from the new program! If the 
program is of high academic quality, there 
is also lessened concern about prolifera- 
tion, while the housing of the faculty mem- 
bers in their home departments provides 
some assurance of the quality of the faculty 
members who will be participating. 

The discussion up to this point is not 
meant to negate whatever reasons and re- 
sources that exist on a campus to move 
beyond the bare-bones model that has been 
noted here. In fact, | would argue that a 
combination of a general-education ap- 
proach and the development of a series of 
cross-listed departmental courses has led a 
number of campuses to develop an aca- 
demically sound minor or certificate in 
peace studies. In this approach, some of the 
same arguments made in favor of the gen- 
eral-education model hold. It has the added 
advantage of providing more program ex- 
posure and complementing existing disci- 
plinary majors offered in departments. 

The issue of possible presidential, gov- 
eming board, or community concerns or 
opposition to a peace studies program 1s 
one of the most sensitive and difficult to 
counter. Although the traditions of an insti- 
tution will affect this decision, it is recom- 
mended that the institution’s president be 
informed of the planning early by the fac- 
ulty advocates, especially if there is any 
awareness that the president may have res- 
ervations. It is preferable for the faculty 
advocates to do this rather than the aca- 
demic administrator, although the latter 
can play an important role in dispelling 
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such concerns also. The same arguments 
presented to the academic administrator, 
such as the program’s having no significant 
budgetary impact and being an aid to fac- 
ulty development, should be sufficient to 
persuade the president to give the program 
an opportunity to succeed. Normally, tre 
board and the community should not be 
consulted or involved in the planning or 
approval process, since this is a curricular 
matter, but an exception should be made if 
there is potential for major opposition or 
support from either of these groups. 

The final issue facing administrators 
and the institution as a whole lies in the area 
of funding. At some point in time, a suc- 
cessful program will begin to press the 
resources of the institution.’ By the same 
token, successful programs actually can be 
attractive in the fund-raising efforts of a 
campus. Thus, while I would hesitate to 
suggest that approval of a program should 
be given on the basis of cost criteria rather 
than on the basis of academic integrity, the 
converse is also true: administrators should 
not be oblivious to the extra-institutional 
monies that internal investment in a peace 
studies program might produce. In fact, 
those institutions that have received sub- 
stantial monies to underwrite their program 
efforts, such as Earlham, Colgate, and Ohio 


4 It 1s important to note that the data available on 
peace studies programs in the 1970s demonstrate that 
being hard pressed was really not much of an issue 
facing peace studies programs The data from the 
Consortium on Peace Research, Education and Devel- 
opment note that only 3 of 52 programs surveyed in 
detail had money difficulties and the average level of 
Institutional support to total program for all 52 pro- 
grams was 81 percent of the peace studies program 
budget See George A Lopez, “A University Peace 
Studies Curriculum for the 1990s," Jour nai of Peace 
Research, 22(2) {22-23 (June 1985). 
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University, very much followed this pat- 
tern of growth." 


THE PERSPECTIVES AND 
CONCERNS OF FACULTY 


Quality control is one of the most diffi- 
cult issues facing an institution that thinks 
seriously about a peace studies program. 
As has been noted, relying on present fac- 
ulty members provides one answer, at least 
if the faculty members have a reputation 
for academic rigor. Because peace studies 
is viewed by some academicians as soft, 
the involvement of respected faculty mem- 
bers may be one of the most important 
goals to achieve. 

Experience teaches us that if a program 
is perceived by students and faculty alike 
as easy, it has usually received the kiss of 
death. Since grade inflation is one of the 
items frequently reviewed by colleges in 
determining the caliber of faculty members 
and the academic rigor of programs, fac- 
ulty members who plan to teach in peace 
studies must confront the problem of soft 
evaluation of student performance and 
awarding too many high grades. Peace 
studies must be portrayed—and unfold in 
fact—as wrestling with the most important 
and difficult issues of the day. Students 
should be expected to demonstrate disci- 


5 [tas also true that many of the institutions that 
received eaternal funding for their programs in the 
1970s and early 1980s did so from donors who were 
interested in seeing peace studies come about at the 
particular institution in question Thus smaller, liberal 
arts and church-related institutions aliracted the most 
funds By the mid-1980s, in large part due to the 
funding programs available from the MacArthur 
Foundation, many larger universities received a sub- 
slantial funding increase for their international-secu- 
rity and peace studies efforts See Kennette Benedict, 
“Funding Peace Studies A Perspective from the Foun- 
dation World.” thts issue of The Annals of the Amen- 
can Academy ot Political and Social Science 
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plined, careful analysis in their work, not 
merely superficial or emotional opinions, 
and grading should be based on evidence 
of the former.° 

Dealing with this issue essentially in- 
volves thinking seriously about the faculty 
who will be involved in the program and 
ensuring that proper course planning and 
faculty development occur in order to 
make the program work. For many institu- 
tions, the research of the faculty members 
teaching in the program or their teaching 
reputations will be a key measure of the 
academic quality of the program. If these 
faculty members already have an estab- 
lished track record of research, this issue 
will be abated somewhat. In addition, the 
question of quality will be easier to answer 
in the future as the field of peace studies 
becomes more established, with its juried 
journals achieving greater acceptance in 
academic circles. 

Faculties that have been successful at 
mobilizing a vibrant program have often 
done so by forcing their time schedules to 
allow for curriculum planning sessions and 
workshops on the future of their program.’ 
A number of campuses have benefited 
from the use of outside consultants to assist 
during this planning process. The Consor- 
tium on Peace Research, Education and 
Development, the Institute for Policy Stud- 
ies, and other professional and scholarly 
societies that have supported the establish- 
ment of peace studies programs have pro- 
vided such consultants in the past. Faculty 


6 This approach stands somewhat in opposition, 
therefore. to the approach in Kathleen Maas Weiger. 
“Peace Studies as Education for Nonviolent Soctal 
Change.” this issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy ot Political and Social Science. 

7 For a discussion of the faculty time component 
involved in this and other parts of the development of 
a program, see Carol Rank, “The Interdisciplinary 
Challenge of Peace Studies,” in Peace and World 
Order Studies, ed. Thomas and Klare 
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members from recognized institutions with 
strong peace studies programs have been 
another source. The use of such experts is 
often very helpful in garnering support 
from dubious faculty members or adminis- 
trators, especially if the issue involved fo- 
cuses on the academic quality of the 
emerging program. A consultant can also 
frequently allay the concern of administra- 
tors about the image such a program pres- 
ents to the broader community. 

Part of what curricular workshops on 
campus provide can and should be comple- 
mented by stimulating faculty develop- 
ment that takes faculty off campus. Since 
the early 1980s, there have been a number 
of conferences and seminars with consis- 
tently high academic ratings that lie out- 
side the traditional discipline-based 
national meetings that faculty often attend. 
Among these have been the summer semi- 
nars on peace and security issues spon- 
sored by the Sloan Foundation at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard and similar efforts at the Institute 
on Global Conflict and Cooperation, lo- 
cated at the University of California, and 
the University of Wisconsin. The academic 
contents of such gatherings and the con- 
tacts with others in the peace studies field 
that faculty make prove invaluable for 
broadening faculty expertise and ideas in 
this multidisciplinary venture." 

One of the largest concerns in institu- 
tionalizing a peace studies program should 
be the dynamics of faculty politics. For this 
reason, it is strongly recommended that the 


8 This is not to claim that some disciplinary 
sessions and conferences have not made progress in 
linking with peace studies as well. The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, for ex- 
ample, now regularly adds one day to its sessions 
devoted to issues related to science and arms control. 
So, too, protessional associations such as in history 
and sociology have peace studies sections 
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faculty proponents of a peace studies pro- 
gram establish an advisory committee to 
oversee program development and quality. 
Including the major academic administra- 
tor of the institution as a member would be 
desirable. 

In addition, every effort should be made 
to obtain membership on the committee 
from disciplines across the campus, esp2- 
cially those that are regarded as the campus 
power brokers, as this will help to convince 
even the most wary administrators and fac- 
ulty that such a program would have wide- 
spread support. The more disciplines 
involved in both planning and teaching, the 
more attractive the program will be to the 
institution, as it will have the positive effect 
of infusing the entire curriculum rather 
than just the traditional two or three disci- 
plines that normally embrace such value- 
laden subjects. 

Certain disciplines, such as business, 
science, and art, are frequently isolated 
from interdisciplinary programs. There are 
significant courses that could be offered by 
these departments that would be both ap- 
propriate for peace studies and attractive to 
students. If there are faculty members in 
these disciplines who are somewhat sym- 
pathetic to a peace studies program, they 
should be encouraged to become members 
of the advisory committee. Their involve- 
ment will result in larger numbers of stu- 
dents enrolling, thereby making the 
long-term success of the program more 
likely. 

The advisory committee must proceed 
astutely in utilizing the traditional govern- 
mental structure of its faculty to build and 
sustain the program. For example, if a pro- 
posal for a minor or major degree must be 
approved by one of the standing commit- 
tees of the faculty and/or the faculty senate 
or corporate faculty, it is recommended that 
a member of the standing committee be 
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included in the planning. If this is not pos- 
sible, the relevant committee chair needs to 
be kept apprised of the process as it devel- 
ops. In addition, the advisory committee 
should begin to prepare the institution, as 
well as build support, for a peace studies 
program early in the planning by using the 
public forums available on campus to bring 
in outside speakers or groups who could 
stimulate discussion of the broader issues 
of war and peace. If there are institutional 
funds available to support these events, 
proposals to obtain the support should be 
made. Care needs to be taken in the selec- 
tion of events to ensure that they will gen- 
erate positive support for peace stud- 
ies—they should be interesting but not too 
radical. or, if radical, in a format in which 
both sides can be presented. Such events 
will also serve as a measure of support or 
opposition from the board or public. 

As the time approaches for the proposal 
to be considered by the broader faculty 
community, the advisory committee must 
be very pragmatic in soliciting support, 
especially if the outcome of the approval 
process is in doubt. Committee members 
should systematically identify those fac- 
ulty members with whom they will discuss 
the program in an effort to gain support for 
it. The presentation of the proposal before 
the standing committee as well as the fac- 
ulty senate or corporate faculty must be 
carefully orchestrated. If the planning has 
been well done, by the time the proposal 
reaches its final hurdle the potential doubt- 
ers and opponents should have been re- 
duced in both numbers and arguments. 

Once the program has been approved, it 
is important for the advisory committee not 
to rest on its laurels and assume that it has 
accomplished its task. In some ways, one 
of the more difficult times in the life of a 
peace studies program occurs just after it 
has become part of the institution because 
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even when the members of the advisory 
committee are highly committed to the 
peace studies program and a campus is 
blessed with fine teachers and researchers, 
it is unlikely that the program can succeed 
for very long without at least one individ- 
ual who views the program as his or her 
primary vested interest. The most devoted 
faculty member must inevitably feel that 
his or her first obligation rests with the 
home department, mostly because this is 
the source from which academic recom- 
mendations for institutional awards 
come—tenure, promotion, sabbatical 
leaves, merit pay, and so forth. 

This normally means, therefore, that a 
faculty position must be obtained for the 
peace studies program. Obtaining a faculty 
line, especially if it is to be tenure track, 
will be very difficult in these days of lim- 
ited resources and tenure ratios. Many of 
the same approaches used in obtaining ap- 
proval for the program also apply to this 
stage of theprogram’s development. These 
include an articulate, broad-based commit- 
tee, evidence of student support such as an 
established peace club and good course 
enrollments, and an acknowledged record 
of academic rigor and integrity by faculty 
members teaching in the program. The ex- 
istence of extra-institutional monies will 
again virtually assure the approval of a 
faculty position. 

As most institutions have limited funds, 
it is recommended that the proposed posi- 
tion be shared—perhaps half time in peace 
studies and half in an established depart- 
ment, one that also needs additional staff- 
ing. Once the line is approved, the search 
and selection should exceed the minimum 
standards of the institution. During the in- 
terviewing of candidates, it is recom- 
mended that a larger number of faculty 
from across the campus than usual be in- 
volved to provide further evidence that the 
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appointment is designed to enrich the en- 
tire college community, not just one de- 
partment or division. It is also recom- 
mended that students play a larger role than 
may be typical. At several points in the 
selection process, the candidates must be 
made clearly aware of the institution’s ex- 
pectations for them, especially to work 
closely with students in both curricular and 
extracurricular ways. 

The appointment of the right faculty 
member to serve as director of the program 
is critical. This faculty member can bring 
new expertise and ideas that will enrich the 
program. The director will also have a 
vested interest in the program, thus provid- 
ing it with a stronger possibility of suc- 
ceeding. He or she will possess the ability 
to work with the administration, thus serv- 
ing as another voice for the program. In 
addition, the director will enable peace 
studies to achieve greater visibility by of- 
fering more courses and special programs. 

There is, though, a potential fatal flaw 
with this appointment that must be recog- 
nized. Because most peace studies pro- 
grams must be interdisciplinary to succeed, 
the decline of support from the broader 
college community can be a death blow. If 
everyone now feels that the new director of 
the program is so capable that he or she can 
take care of the program without assis- 
tance, the members of the advisory com- 
mittee will begin to redirect most of their 
energics to their own disciplines. Peace 
studies will lose much of its vitality, there- 
fore, even if enrollments continue at a high 
level. New faculty members need to be 
recruited to serve on the advisory commit- 
tee and to teach in the program, and the 
original members must continue their sup- 
port if not active involvement. The more 
faculty members who continue to teach in 
the program, the greater the strength of the 
program. 
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Finally, the issue of whether the position 
of director and other faculty members 
teaching in the peace studies program 
should be tenured in that program is likely 
to generate some serious questions in the 
minds of the administration. Many col- 
leges and universities are struggling with 
the issue of tenure quotas in established 
disciplines, and it could be argued that 
peace studies is peripheral to the central 
mission of the college. Those that have a 
traditional commitment to values should 
have no difficulty in convincing the admin- 
istration that peace studies is at the heart of 
the institution. Because of this issue, 
though, it is destrable, at least initially, for 
the director and faculty members to have 
homes in the traditional disciplines. 

If the appointment has been designated 
as tenure track, the evidence presented in 
support of the granting of tenure must ex- 
ceed the institutional standards. The use of 
outside reviewers of research or scholarly 
activities, even if not a common practice, 
is recommended. Once again, the Consor- 
tium for Peace Research, Education and 
Development, the Institute for Policy Stud- 
ies, and faculty from recognized institu- 
tions would be strong sources of such 
reviewers. While institutions with more 
focus on teaching than research may have 
fewer problems in making tenure deci- 
sions, the limited resources that also char- 
acterize these institutions frequently 
constitute another problem in themselves. 

One final issue that often makes it more 
difficult for the director of a peace studies 
program to receive tenure, especially at an 
institution that expects evidence of re- 
search, 1s the high demands that are nor- 
mally placed on this person. The director is 
expected to teach, design courses and pro- 
grams, recruit faculty members to teach ir. 
the program, supervise internships, work 
with student organizations, provide liaison 
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with all the disciplines on campus, be the 
primary spokesperson for the program, and 
so forth. These expectations leave little 
time for the person to do research even if 
he or she has the interest and ability to do 
so. The pressure for this program to be 
rigorous and focus on unpleasant and diffi- 
cult issues while maintaining popular stu- 
dent support is another hurdle over which 
most traditional disciplines are not ex- 
pected to jump. While there are complica- 
tions in achieving tenure for the faculty in 
peace studies, it should be possible if atten- 
tion is paid to the potential pitfalls and the 
efforts made to avoid them by the advisory 
committee as well as the director, since the 
latter cannot resolve this problem alone. 


THE CONCERNS AND 
PERSPECTIVES OF STUDENTS 


Student support can be invaluable in 
solidifying both faculty and administrative 
support for a peace studies program, and, 
obviously, student participation in an 
emerging peace studies program is abso- 
lutely necessary for the program’s potential 
success There are a number of roles that 
students can and should play in the devel- 
opment and institutionalization of a peace 
studies program on a college campus. 

Student members on the advisory com- 
mittee, such as representatives of the asso- 
ciated student body or other student 
organizations who are regarded as influen- 
tial on campus, provide valuable substan- 
tive input and can deal with problem areas 
that might arise regarding student politics. 
In all of its deliberations, the committee 
needs to be sensitive to student interests or 
concerns in designing the peace studies cur- 
riculum. For example, courses that address 
current relevant issues should be incorpo- 
tated if appropriate, as a balance to more 
traditional courses based in other departments. 
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Experience teaches us that in the devel- 
opment of peace studies programs, stu- 
dents can play—as they ought to do—an 
influential role in institutionalizing two 
critical components of respectable pro- 
grams. When the associated student body 
organization is willing to back a student 
organization related to the proposed pro- 
gram, such as a peace club, this provides 
strong support to the formal curricular of- 
ferings that are getting under way. This is 
especially true when the club can sponsor 
speakers, films, and other activities that 
provide students with a sense of the real- 
world agenda that the peace studies pro- 
gram is anxious to pursue. 

A second and increasingly important 
contribution that students can make is in 
their development of and work in various 
internship opportunities that exist in peace 
and justice organizations. While faculty 
and administrators may often be concerned 
about faculty activism as being somewhat 
inappropriate for their role in a peace stud- 
ies program, the feeling about students is 
often quite different. Student work in the 
real world provides a testing ground for the 
material learned in the classroom, and 
these experiences later inform the peace 
studies program with respect to the kind of 
skills and perspectives that students will 
need in order to be successful in such work 
efforts and opportunities.” In addition, 
since all colleges and universities are inter- 
ested in promoting good citizenship, the 
internship approach as part of peace studies 
demonstrates how a peace studies program 
contributes to realizing the most basic and 
widely shared institutional goals. 


9 In fact, we might claim that the national move 
back to community service and the development of 
the National Society for Internships and Higher Edu- 
cation testify to the climate’s being ripe for this ap- 
proach and for student leadership. 
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CONCLUSION 


Peace studies is making progress in es- 
tablishing itself as a legitimate discipline, 
but this status will not be fully achieved for 
some time. It seems most ımportant, there- 
fore, that peace studies programs use the 
interdisciplinary model. Even if the disci- 
pline of peace studies becomes firmly es- 
tablished, one of the greatest services a 
peace studies program can perform for an 
institution 1s to bring diverse disciplines 
together and permeate the entire curricu- 
lum rather than contributing to just one 
facet of it. The contribution to faculty: de- 
velopment by faculty members from dif- 
ferent methodologies working together is 
also invaluable. These are very positive 
features to all administrators, Peace studies 
programs can be successfully established 
and nurtured at a variety of institutions if 
the issues that must be confronted, only 
some of which have been addressed in this 
article, are done so directly and creatively. 
While many interdisciplinary programs 
have not survived the vagaries of curricular 
change, peace studies will, especially if 
one of the primary concerns, academic 
quality, is resolved. In addition to answer- 
ing the questions of the doubters and oppo- 
nents of peace studies, the positive benefits 
of peace studies programs must also be 
highlighted, and they far outweigh the time 
and energy that must be spent in addressing 
the opposition. 

These benefits include a curriculum that 
wrestles with universal issues of vital im- 
portance to humankind, strengthens the 
ability of students to analyze opposing 
viewpoints, enhances students’ personal 
values, and promotes faculty development 
through cooperative exchanges of method- 
ologies and approaches to teaching and 
learning. Peace studies may even bring 
increased visibility for the institution and 
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generate new sources of revenue. The num- 
ber of academicians, junior and senior, who 
are committed to peace studies programs is 
also growing. All of these characteristics of 
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peace studies make it attractive to the ad- 
ministration, thus assuring peace studies of 
a lasting place in the curricular life of col- 
leges and universities. 
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FUNDING PEACE STUDIES 


HILANTHROPIC foundations play 
an important role in funding and shap- 
ing the field of peace studies. Major foun- 
dations—such as Carnegie, Ford, Hewleit, 
W. Alton Jones, MacArthur, Rockefeller, 
and Sloan—have supported a variety of 
programs and activities in the field of peace 
and security studies, and they have an in- 
terest in the development of people and 
ideas in the multidisciplinary field of peace 
studies. As foundations respond to initia- 
tives by those in the peace and security 
studies community, they attempt to provide 
direction for research and training by 
choosing to support some people and proj- 
ects rather than others. In this fashion, and 
through announcements of major program 
initiatives, foundations have sought to in- 
fluence the research and education agenda 
in peace and security studies in the 1980s. 
The purpose of this article 1s to discuss 
some of the major goals, underlying as- 
sumptions, and effects of funding of one 
foundation’s program, the Program on 
Peace and Intemational Cooperation at the 
John D. and Catherine T MacArthur Foun- 
dation. I will also suggest some possible 
future research directions for peace and 
security studies that a foundation might 
choose to support 


HISTORY AND GOALS OF 
MacARTHUR’S PROGRAM 


In late 1984 the MacArthur Foundation 
launched a program in international peace 
and security to support graduate student 
training, research, public education, and 
international linkages between policymak- 
ers, scholars, and interested citizens. Ini- 
tially, through a set of grants to about 15 
major universities and research institutions 
for graduate student training and scholarly 
tesearch, the Foundation sought to broaden 
and strengthen peace and security studies 
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in the United States. An underlying as- 
sumption of this training effort was that the 
United States lacked the intellectual capac- 
ity to deal with the changes in geopolitical 
relations, the international economy, infor- 
mation and communications technology, 
and the natural environment that had oc- 
curred since World War II. It was the belief 
of many who served on a two-year com- 
mission, convened jointly by the MacArthur 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation 
to review the state of the field of interna- 
tional peace and security, that we needed to 
develop new perspectives and understand- 
ings about the United States and its role in 
international affairs. While some pointed 
to the importance of the threat of nuclear 
war as a major obstacle to international 
peace and stability, others emphasized the 
need to expand our defimtions of interna- 
tional security beyond military issues and 
concerns to include prospects for coopera- 
tion that would enhance the quality of life 
for all people. 

With events such as the announcements 
of reforms in the Soviet Union and China, 
it is becoming more apparent that the con- 
ditions of international security are chang- 
ing, and these conditions go beyond 
considerations of military strength alone. 
Since World War Il, for example, we have 
seen the development of an international 
economy and a relative decline in the size 
of the U.S. economy. In many regions of 
the world, we have seen the development 
of strong nationalist movements and the 
rise of fundamentalist religions that have 
few references to the traditional East-West 
divisions of the postwar period. We also 
seem unprepared to deal with problems of 
living in a fragile natural environment and 
with the disputes that arise over the best 
way to manage it. Moreover, the frame- 
work we have for understanding the signif- 
icance of those changes for international 
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security has remained essentially unaltered 
since the immediate post-World War II era. 

The global diffusion of production, 
communications, and military technolo- 
gies has generated new and more diverse 
interests and perceptions that, at the very 
least, we need to understand better.' To do 
so, and to incorporate them into a new 
framework for national policy, we also 
need to diversify the perspectives that are 
brought to bear on questions of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

To comprehend these changes, and to 
begin to understand their implications for 
the United States’ role in world affairs, 
those at the MacArthur Foundation have 
been particularly aware of the need to en- 
rich and broaden the community of policy- 
makers, scholars, and interested citizens 
attending to problems of peace and inter- 
national security. The Foundation has at- 
tempted to draw new people—mostly 
young scholars and professionals—to the 
field from a variety of viewpoints with the 
aim of expanding the scope of the discus- 
sion. At the same time, it has supported 
interdisciplinary approaches to interna- 
tional peace and security issues, as well as 
extension of substantive discussion be- 
yond the core areas of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions, nuclear and military arms, and 
conflict resolution. The Program on Peace 
and International Cooperation, then, has 
encouraged exchanges across national 
boundaries, institutional boundaries, and 
academic disciplinary boundaries. It has 
also encouraged discussions between poli- 
cymakers and scholars, between citizens 
and national leaders, and between those 
already involved in international networks 
of scientists and academics. 


1 John Coatsworth, “$1 Million MacArthur Grant 
Establishes Program on Peace.” University of Chicago 
Campus Chronicle, 7(17):3 (1988) 
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In addition to fellowships to graduate 
students through universities, the Program 
on Peace and International Cooperation 
provides fellowships to predoctoral and 
postdoctoral students through the Social 
Science Research Council. These grants 
are provided to those who wish to study 
and retrain in a second field or discipline; 
each grant is awarded for two years. The 
Program also holds an individual research 
and writing competition biannually to pro- 
vide shorter-term grants to those who may 
not be affiliated with a university or re- 
search institution, to journalists, activists, 
and any others who may offer new perspec- 
tives on issues of war and peace. 

The Foundation has also supported pub- 
lic education efforts on peace and security 
issues through policy analysis, the broad- 
cast media, film, journals, and other fo- 
rums for public discussion. It has also 
provided funds for enhancing and enrich- 
ing undergraduate education in a modest 
program of grants. The effort in undergrad- 
uate education has been to support some 
course development and faculty research 
that, again, would broaden the peace stud- 
ies agenda to include consideration of is- 
sues beyond U.S.-Soviet relations and 
nuclear and military issues. For example, 
the Program has encouraged peace studies 
faculty members to reach out to those in 
regional area studies, such as Soviet stud- 
ies and African studies, to draw on their 
knowledge of local conditions to provide 
greater understanding of regional conflicts. 
It has also supported undergraduate pro- 
grams that seek to bring discussion of eth- 
ical and moral questions into the peace and 
security studies curriculum. 

The long-term goal is to train a succes- 
sor generation of professionals-——policy- 
makers as well as scholars—in new ways 
of understanding conflict and cooperation 
between nations and the United States’ role 
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in a world where the bilateral relationship 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union no longer dominates. In all of these 
training and education efforts, the Program 
on Peace and International Cooperation 
has encouraged interdisciplinary work, 
stimulated problem-oriented research, and 
fostered the translation of academic and 
technical studies into language that policy- 
makers and citizens alike can understand. 
The focus on graduate and postdoctoral 
training is based on the belief that these are 
the people most likely to continue working 
on peace and security issues directly——in 
academia, government, business, and non- 
profit organizations. Although the Program 
has targeted a particular population— 
young people—it has not limited its atten- 
tion to a particular disciplinary or national 
approach. Rather, it has sought to encour- 
age the expansion of peace and security 
studies to include perspectives of other na- 
tional and ethnic groups and of a range of 
disciplines—sociology, religious studies, 
ethical studies, environmental studies, psy- 
chology, and agricultural economics, for 
example. 


EFFECTS OF 
MacARTHUR FOUNDATION FUNDING 


It is difficult to evaluate the effects of 
any foundation's funding in a particular 
program area, especially after only a few 
years of operation, and I will not attempt 
such an evaluation here. I can, however, 
briefly describe the MacArthur Foun- 
dation’s effort ın providing universities 
support for peace and security studies. In 
addition, a partial list of research projects 
will suggest the variety of topics consid- 
ered part of the agenda of peace and inter- 
national-security studies 

Of the approximately $65 million 
awarded and committed for grants in peace 
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and international cooperation between 
1984 and 1992, 36 percent has gone to 
universities, colleges, and research institu- 
tions. University committees and pro- 
grams, in turn, have distributed MacArthur 
funds through student fellowships, through 
research, travel, and language study grants, 
through research and teaching assistant- 
ships, and through faculty and course de- 
velopment grants. Although the Foun- 
dation required that more than half of the 
grant money be devoted to student grants, 
universities had a good deal of discretion 
in how they chose to disburse the funds. 
Through grants to universities, then, Mac- 
Arthur funds supported more than 350 stu- 
dents and 140 faculty members over the 
three academic years from 1985 to 1988. 
During that period, nearly 80 major faculty 
research projects received funds through 
grants to institutions. These grants also 
supported conferences, seminars, visiting 
speakers, and some scholarly exchanges. 
Of the funds disbursed through grants to 
institutions, 69 percent were awarded for 
projects on U.S.-Soviet relations and issues 
of nuclear and military policy, 14 percent 
were devoted to work on regional conflict, 
9 percent to global issues such as the devel- 
opment of an international economy, and 7 
percent to the process of U.S. policymak- 
ing in peace and security. 

Faculty and student research projects 
have included relatively traditional topics, 
such as US. nuclear weapons policy in 
Europe, models of Soviet foreign policy 
decision making, the impact of defense 
spending on the U.S. economy, technical 
aspects of seismic verification of nuclear 
test-ban treaties, and problems of nuclear 
proliferation. Other projects have focused 
on less traditional topics in peace and secu- 
rity studies, such as European and Ameri- 
can telecommunications policy, the com- 
parative sociology of peace movements in 
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the United States and Italy, problems of 
national military overextension, the rela- 
tionship of economic policy to security 
issues, and teenagers’ attitudes about the 
future in the United States, the USSR, Swe- 
den, New Zealand, and Hungary. 

Other faculty and student research in- 
volved investigating somewhat traditional! 
topics from new perspectives. Some of 
these projects included, for instance, an 
examination of how domestic political co- 
alitions disposed to benign U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations are formed and maintained in each 
of the two nations, an organizational and 
political history of the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, and an assessment of how rela- 
tions between allies have developed during 
a period of intense nuclear-weapons com- 
petition between the superpowers. 

While political scientists still remain the 
largest group of researchers in the field of 
peace and security studies, MacArthur 
funds have supported work from a variety 
of traditional and nontraditional perspec- 
tives. These include discourse analysis and 
interpretive work, game-theoretic ap- 
proaches, and public opinion and survey 
projects, as well as historical and anthro- 
pological studies. 

Recent initiatives to encourage area 
studies scholars to address issues of re- 
gional conflict and global economic and 
environmental changes have yielded inter- 
esting prospects for research on such topics 
as national boundaries as sources of coop- 
eration as well as conflict, especially in 
Africa; ethnic conflicts within nations and 
their effects on international cooperation; 
population migration and demographic 
changes as they affect relations between 
nations; and competition over natural re- 
sources as a basis for international conflict. 

In the effort to support student training 
at major universities, the Foundation has 
not been interested in building or support- 
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ing particular university-based programs. 
Rather, it has encouraged universities to 
reorder their curricula and priorities to em- 
phasize education and training that will 
prepare students to meet the challenges of 
a changing international scene. 


ISSUES FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


Working at a foundation affords a priv- 
ileged, but peculiar, vantage point from 
which to observe research and training ina 
field. Thus the following observations and 
comments are not based on a systematic 
evaluation of the field of peace and inter- 
national-security studies. Rather, they are 
reflections and reactions to a somewhat 
skewed sample of the field that includes 
numerous meetings with grantees and pro- 
spective grantecs, attending conferences, 
and reading reports of other conferences, 
grantee reports, research proposals, and se- 
lected research monographs. 

Much academic research and training in 
peace and security studies uses approaches 
from rational models of human behavior, 
such as those from the cognitive sciences, 
econometrics, game theory, operations re- 
search, and the like.” While the utilitarian 
and self-interested aspects of human coop- 
erative efforts have been emphasized and 
studied for good reason, there may be other 
aspects of human action that are not en- 
compassed using such a perspective. Ex- 
ploring trust, altruism, sacrifice, and 
affection in human relationships, for exam- 
ple—how they develop and when they 
come into play, at the individual and, more 
important, at the collective level—might 
be a way of understanding more about the 
cooperative aspects of human interactions, 
as well as the implicit norms that govern 
human behavior. 


2 James G_March, Decisions and Organizations 
(New York: Basil Blackwell, 1988), pp 1-21, 266-93. 
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We also need to understand more about 
the rationalization and organization of vio- 
lence. Herbert Kelman has suggested, for 
example, that rationalization, authorizz- 
tion, and routinization are processes that 
operate in perpetrating collective violence. 
Rationalization and authorization, he sug- 
gests, characterize stages during which ste- 
reotypes and myths, held by a large number 
of people, are used by leaders to justify 
violent actions—which would otherwise 
be morally constrained—against another 
group of people. Routinization refers to the 
form and amount of organization provided 
by a government to make the actions ap- 
pear benign and the stereotypes legitimate 
and unquestionable.” These concepts may 
be related to what Hannah Arendt called 
the “banality of evil” in her study of 
Eichmann’s role in Nazi Germany.” 

Social scientists also have learned about 
some of the nonrational aspects of organi- 
zational and administrative behavior. 
about limits of human cognitive abilities. 
about incremental decision making, about 
routines, and about the culture of organiza- 
tions.* What they have learned, however, 
has not been applied in a systematic way to 
decisions to wage war or to enter into vio- 
lent interstate conflict.” Some of the con- 
cepts from this research tradition might be 
especially useful in looking at the conduct 
of low-intensity conflict, for example. 

We also need to internationalize the so- 
cial sciences. This is not a new theme, of 


3. Herbert Kelman, “Violence without Moral Re- 
straints, Reflections on the Dehumanization of Vic- 
ums and Victimizers,” Journal of Soctal Issues, vol 
29 (Dec 1973). 

4, Hannah Arendt, Eichmann in Jerusalem (Mag- 
noha. MA. Peter Smith, 1983). 

5 March, Decisions and Organizations 

6, An eaception may be Graham Allison s work, 
Essence of Decision (Boston Little. Brown, 1972). 
which was more about avoiding war, however, than 
about embarking upon ıt 
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course, but one that needs constant atten- 
tion.’ Some of what we think is true of 
human behavior is probably only true of 
human beings in a Western cultural setting. 
This does not mean that we will find uni- 
versal laws to explain and understand the 
actions that people take, but we need to 
have available many perspectives to ensure 
that we are not ethnocentric in our reflec- 
tions and conclusions about the sources of 
human activity. We need much more local 
knowledge to achieve this awareness. Fur- 
thermore, in our efforts to make generaliza- 
tions based on cross-cultural comparisons, 
we need to be sensitive to the context and 
meaning of that local knowledge. 

The insularity of American social sc1- 
ences, and of peace and security studies, 
which relies on concepts and methods of 
the social sciences, not only may affect our 
view of others but also may tend to distort 
understanding of our own culture as well 
By ignoring perspectives from outside the 
United States, we lose an important source 
of information and analysis of U.S. actions 
in the world, one that might provide a dif- 
ferent angle from which to view our poli- 
tics and culture." 

In the effort to broaden perspectives on 
peace and security issues, we need to con- 
tinue the push toward multidisciplinary 
training and research. Moreover, multidis- 
ciplinary research should include collabo- 
rations of natural and physical scientists 
with social scientists, especially as we 
begin to tackle the major problems of the 
degradation of the environment and links 
between, for example, agricultural and in- 
dustrial development and the management 
of natural resources, which sustain both. 


7 Adda B Bozeman, Politics and Culture in In- 
ternational Relations (Princeton, NJ Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1960) 

8 Johan Galtung, “Peace Studies in the U S + Six 
Deficits.” COPRED Peace Chronicle, Apr 1988, 
pp 3-7. 
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At the same time, however, we need to 
be wary of encouraging mulltidisciplinary 
and interdisciplinary work for its own sake. 
The impetus for utilizing a number of dis- 
ciplinary perspectives comes from a recog- 
nition that the problems of war and peace 
with which we are dealing are human prob- 
lems that have no particular disciplinary 
home. Depending on the specific research 
or policy prablem, some disciplinary per- 
spectives may be more relevant than oth- 
ers. But, in general, we need to encourage 
as many people as we can from philosophy, 
psychology, anthropology, and the natural 
and physical sciences, for example, to 
think about the implications of their own 
work for issues of peace and security 

We need to continue to encourage pol- 
icy-relevant research. But researchers and 
foundations alike should be careful about 
what policy-relevant research means. In 
arguing for more policy- oriented research, 
some peace studies researchers have also 
urged scholars to find ways to disseminate 
research results directly to policymakers, 
so that decision making incorporates the 
observations and conclusions of analysts 
working in the peace and security field.’ 
There is some evidence, however, that gov- 
ernment officials—members of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches alike—are 
unable to attend to the information they 
already receive, and they have very few 
ways of judging the quality of much of the 
information and evaluation that does get 
their attention. They tend to rely on their 
colleagues, staff, other trusted individuals 
and organizations, such as the Congres- 
sional Research Service, and major news- 
papers as sources of information and ideas. 
In the United States, academic research 


9 Richard Ned Lebow, “Interdisciplinary Re- 
search and the Future of Peace and Security Studies,” 
Polttical Psychology, 9(3).522-24 (Spring 1988) 
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does not appear to be a major source for 
policymakers’ decisions. 

This is not to say that policy-oriented 
research is not useful or important or 
should not be attempted. It is to suggest that 
doing what social scientists, historians, and 
other academic scholars do best—under- 
standing and interpreting human behavior 
and, in the case of peace and security stud- 
ies, collective and organized human con- 
flict and cooperation—should suffice as 
policy relevant. If the ideas and insights 
gained through academic research serve to 
enlighten us, help us understand aspects of 
social and political life that had not been 
understood before, and gain wide currency 
ın academic circles, then those ideas will 
filter through to policymakers. In thinking 
about the long term and the future role of 
the United States in global affairs, we need 
to ensure that the mix of research and opin- 
ion in the academy is conceptually rich, is 
available to those in policymaking posi- 
tions, and has implications for the conduct 
of national and world affairs. Because ac- 
ademic research is a relatively slow pro- 
cess, the trick is to produce knowledge that 
will be useful 5, 10, or 15 years from now, 
rather than tomorrow. 


CONCLUSION 


Through the Program on Peace and In- 
ternational Cooperation, the MacArthur 
Foundation has made a distinctive contri- 
bution to the study of peace and security 
issues. It has made a long-term investment 
in human resources by supporting the train- 
ing and research of promising young schol- 
ars in a variety of disciplines. It has 
encouraged an interdisciplinary approach 
by providing for training in a second field 
for those in peace and security studies and 
by supporting research and academic ca- 
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reers that draw on disciplinary perspectives 
not usually used by peace and interna- 
tional-security scholars. The Foundation 
has attempted to respond to the research 
needs of the peace and security studies 
community as it addresses important pol- 
icy questions. It has also sought to broaden 
the membership of that community and the 
scope of the discussion. 

Debate continues in the peace and secu- 
rity studies community about a number of 
issues—about the wisdom of broadening 
the substantive research agenda of tradi- 
tional peace and securities studies, about 
the virtues of disciplinary research as op- 
posed to interdisciplinary or multidiscipli- 
nary approaches, about the greater utility 
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of basic research as compared to policy- 
relevant research, and about whether uni- 
versities and foundations should be 
encouraging the development of peace 
studies or international-security studies. 
By supporting a diverse group of people 
and institutions, the MacArthur Founda- 
tion may have contributed, unwittingly, to 
some of these debates. From a foundation 
perspective, however, perhaps the most 
significant contribution has been the in- 
vestment in people—in young scholars and 
professionals, in university and college 
teachers—and in their ability to develop 
ideas and direct their energy and attention 
to some of the most difficult issues of our 
times. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 504, July 1989 


International-Security Criticisms 
of Peace Research 


By GEORGE H QUESTER 


ABSTRACT. The intellectual community that addresses arms control or inter- 
national security has a number of criticisms to offer of its colleagues working 
on peace research or peace studies. The latter are seen as being too optimistic 
and unrealistic, tending to assume that good things must go together, that 
domestic and international improvements are always linked, and that disar- 
mament serves all the purposes of humankind. Peace studies teachers are 
moreover seen as engaged too often in consciousness raising, on the mistaken 
assumption that many of us do not understand the desirability of peace. Finally, 
peace researchers are sometimes seen as redefining peace to include justice and 
social improvement and whatever other causes they favor, so that major confu- 
sions can result as to which particular problem we are trying to solve at any 
particular time. 


George H. Quester is chair of the Department of Government and Politics at the University of 
Maryland, where he teaches courses on defense policy and arms control and on American foreign 
policy. He is author of The Politics of Nuclear Proliferation, American Foreign Policy: The Lost 
Consensus; and The Future of Nuclear Deterrence. 
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INTERNATIONAL-SECURITY CRITICISMS 


HIS article will be an effort to lay out 

some possible objections to peace re- 
search or peace studies that might emerge 
from another intellectual community, 
which thinks of itself as working on the 
same subject, that of arms control or inter- 
national security. This second community 
indeed receives a great deal of criticism in 
turn from the proponents of peace research. 
It might seem paradoxical and sad that 
these two groups of academics, toiling in 
such similar vineyards, would so often 
seem at odds on how to approach the basic 
issues of war and peace, but the criticisms 
they would direct at each other are impor- 
tant evidence of how each camp ap- 
proaches the issues. 

The faculty of some universities may 
seem disproportionately to one side of this 
debate, and some to the other A few uni- 
versities have representatives of both per- 
spectives, but the interaction in such 
situations is often no better, no more pro- 
ductive of cooperation or mutual under- 
standing, than where each camp has a 
secure campus bastion at remove from the 
other. 

Since I identify quite definitely with the 
perspectives of a focus on arms control and 
international security, I can hardly claim to 
be neutral or unbiased about the intra- 
academy tensions here. This article is thus 
indeed intended to be a partisan statement 
of what arms-control and security re- 
searchers find intellectually problematic 
and objectionable about peace research or 
peace studies. 


A TENDENCY TO ASSUME THAT 
GOOD THINGS GO TOGETHER 


The first very basic complaint to be 
made about peace research ıs that it accepts 
the same overarching premise about inter- 
national relations, and about life, that most 
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traditional American liberals—this is a cat- 
egory thal includes Ronald Reagan and 
Barry Goldwater and Woodrow Wilson 
and William Jennings Bryan and it is not 
what George Bush was trying to impute to 
Michael Dukakis—have accepted and that 
most Marxists also accept, namely, that 
good things go together. 

Most Americans have, ever since 1776, 
assumed intuitively that good and proper 
domestic institutions will lead to interna- 
tional peace. As Louis Hartz noted several 
decades ago, this has not been the normal 
assumption in the continental European 
tradition, but Americans were able to es- 
cape that tradition almost from the May- 
flower Compact.’ Hartz noted that such 
assumptions go unquestioned for the great 
majority of people in the United States, 
because alternative world outlooks have 
always had very little following inside our 
borders. If there is an orthodox approach to 
issues of war and peace in America, this 
assumption is it, and peace research could 
thus be accused of reflecting a very deep 
and pernicious orthodoxy here. 

The assumption that domestic reform 
will lead to international peace or that one 
kind of international improvement will al- 
ways support another kind of international 
improvement has emphatically not been 
endorsed by traditional European analysts 
of power politics. It has been endorsed, 
however, as part of another intellectual tra- 
dition, by Marxists in their own approach 
to the analysis of the causes of war. 

To cure a domestic evil, by such a set of 
assumptions, is to eliminate an interna- 
tional evil as well. Liberals and Marxists 
indeed very much agree that wars and arms 
races are international evils, while dramat- 


I, Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America 
(New York Harcourt Brace, 1955). 
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ically disagreeing about what is better or 
more evil at home.” 

By contrast, a third perspective, that of 
the realist, or power-politics, school of in- 
ternational relations analysis, most persua- 
sively put forward after World War IT in the 
writings of Hans Morgenthau," argued that 
there is no such benign pattern to the uni- 
verse, no pattern by which one would not 
have to choose between goals. While there 
is much of the power-politics perspective 
that today’s researchers on arms control 
and international security would have re- 
jected or dropped, they would nonetheless 
retain at least some of the pessimism or 
realism of acknowledging that there is 
often some need to choose, and this is 
lacking in the peace-studies peace. 

When asked how they would choose 
between preventing nuclear war and pre- 
venting conventional war, many people 
who style themselves peace researchers 
will thus simply refuse to comment, re- 
garding it as a moral betrayal even to ac- 
knowledge that such a choice might ever 
have to be made, arguing that there must 
somehow be a solution that never would 
require giving up on either gain. Similarly, 
if asked to choose between eliminating 
poverty and eliminating war, the same re- 
searchers will again run away from the 
question, as if it were some kind of trap. 

Yet there are tough choices to be made 
in this world. The same nuclear weapons 
that, by being deployed in Western Europe, 
might produce an escalation to an all-out 
thermonuclear World War III] may also 
have contributed to keeping Europe from 


2 For an extended and very worthwhile discus- 
sion of these hinds of logic. see Kenneth N Waltz. 
Man, the State, and War (New York Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1959) 

3 Best known of his publications is Hans J Mor- 
genthau, Polices among Nations (New York. Knopf, 
19.48) 
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engaging in another conventional war for 
more than four decades, an unusually long 
time for that continent. 

The arms-control perspective recog- 
nizes such tough choices, in effect, by 
stressing a yardstick of at least three out- 
puts, phrased most aptly by Thomas 
Schelling and Morton Halperin some three 
decades ago:* reducing the likelihood of 
war, reducing the destruction in war if it 
actually occurs, and reducing the economic 
and other burdens of peacetime readiness 
for the possibility of war. These outputs are 
each important, but in case after case, they 
get in each other’s way, may conflict with 
each other, and may force us to make dif- 
ficult and unpleasant choices. 

Compared to these outputs, the variable 
of disarmament is only an input, something 
that 1s valuable if, and only if, it conduces 
to these desirable end outputs. 

Peace researchers would, of course, 
hardly question that the three categories of 
output listed by Schelling and Halperin— 
which can again be broken into many, pos- 
sibly conflicting, subcategories—are a 
good thing. Yet they tend, nonetheless, to 
focus on disarmament very directly, often 
advocating total disarmament, as if this 
were a good thing in and of itself, or as if 
something as good as disarmament could 
not possibly conflict with anything else in 
life that was morally desirable. 

The peace researchers are thus some- 
how convinced that there are no good 
weapons, and they regard any talk of arms 
control as merely a trick, intended to per- 
suade them to relax their opposition to 
every form of preparation for war. When 
the case 1s made that submarine-based nu- 
clear missiles have actually been desirable 


4 Thomas C Schelling and Morion Halperin, 
Strategy and Arms Contial (New York. Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1961). 
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for the world, since 1960 markedly reduc- 
ing the tensions of each side's fearing an 
attack by the other, perhaps even thereby 
reducing the total of resources that would 
otherwise have been wasted on military 
programs, the peace researcher makes him- 
self or herself intellectually blind to such 
arguments. If someone from the interna- 
tional-security research community were 
to suggest, perhaps facetiously, perhaps 
more seriously, that the Nobel Peace Prize 
is overdue for the developers of the Polaris 
missile program, the peace researcher 
would react with anger and dismay, rather 
than having his or her curiosity aroused by 
the suggestion.’ 

There are indeed many bad weapons, 
weapons that make war more likely ard 
more destructive, and weapons that waste 
a great deal of money But not every choice 
in this field of life is thus what the econo- 
mists would call Pareto optimal, whereby 
an improvement can be made by all mea- 
sures and no difficult choices have to be 
made. Rather, we quickly enough run out 
of the simpler choices and then reach the 
hard decisions, where disarmament might 
make wars more likely, or where making 
war less likely in one theater would make 
it more likely in another, and so forth. 

More broadly, the peace researcher is 
convinced that the elimination of social ills 
will almost always tend to reduce the risks 
of war as well. No one in the more realistic 
international-securilies community is op- 
posed to the spread of literacy or to the 
eradication of disease and starvation and 
poverty. Yet what are we to make of the fact 
that the Mediterranean country with the 
highest per capita income has been Cy- 


5 For a very critical interpretation of the impact 
of submarine-based strategic missile systems. see W l- 
ham M. Arkin. “Sleight of Hand with Tndent IL" 
Bulletin of the Atomie Scientists, 4010) 5-6 (Dec 
1984) 
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prus? There is, unhappily, no real evidence 
that the conflicts that cause a nation to be 
ready to go to violent warfare disappear 
when other problems disappear; the link- 
age often seems to be the reverse. 

Peace researchers often style them- 
selves as protesting heretics, at odds with 
the orthodox establishment. Yet, on this 
first basic point, they are, as noted, much 
less rebellious than they realize and much 
more ready to accept what most Americans 
accept as an orthodox intuition, namely, the 
premise that God did not play dice with the 
universe on moral entities, that good things 
go together, that eliminating one evil will 
eliminate others as well. Morgenthau and 
his colleagues, when they began offering 
alternative-—more traditionally European— 
theories of realpolitik to Americans, indeed 
also felt like heretics, protesting against an 
orthodoxy of ideas, and probably had more 
justification for this feeling. 

Most American students, and most 
Americans in general, approach the study 
of war and peace with this most orthodox 
of assumptions, an assumption that the 
peace-research community panders to, that 
war would become unlikely if economic 
injustices and human rights violations were 
eliminated, and that war would become 
unlikely if arms were reduced.® 

It may simply be factually wrong to 
accept this kind of assumption uncritically, 
or to refuse to consider the possibility that 
an improvement on one front might come 
only at the price of a setback on another. 
Given that our subject is the avoidance of 
some very disastrous possibilities of war, it 
might indeed be dangerous to stick to these 
underlying premises of peace research. 


6 For some discussion of this kind of thinking in 
the administration of Woodrow Wilson, see John Dos 
Passos, Mi. Wilsons War (Garden City, NY. Double- 
day, 1952) 
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CONSCIOUSNESS RAISING 


Related to this first criticism of peace 
studies is the possible dismissal by some- 
one from the international-security com- 
munity of much of what is offered in peace 
research or peace studies as “conscious- 
ness raising,” that is, as stemming from an 
explicit or implicit assumption that the rest 
of us are insufficiently aware of the costs 
of war and of the advantages of peace. 

At the worst, this becomes almost an 
insulting accusation that we others do not 
dislike war, or at least that we do not dislike 
it enough. More generally, there seems to 
be a premise that the way to be more suc- 
cessful at avoiding war, and at achieving 
peace, is to dwell in great detail on the 
awful consequences of war, staring at pho- 
tographs of victims at Hiroshima or My 
Lai, and the like. 

Yet would we try to solve any other 
problems this way? If we wish to find a 
cure for cancer, should we require that 
cancer researchers spend long periods of 
time sharing in the suffering and grief of 
cancer victims? Is this really the way to 
speed positive research breakthroughs? If, 
similarly, some family wanted to earn more 
money, should it have long rap sessions on 
how bad it would be to have to wear home- 
spun or how dangerous it would be to have 
to hitch rides to work or school if it could 
not afford to maintain the family car? Most 
of us would agree that the cancer re- 
searcher should better spend his or her time 
in the laboratory and that the family trying 
to enhance its income should instead be 
looking for jobs that will produce some 
cash flow. 

The peace studies approach seems to be 
on the verge of blaming our problems on 
an insufficient aversion to war among gov- 
emment officials and the establishment, 
and it extends this accusation to the people 
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who work on national security, interna- 
tional security, or arms control. If this ac- 
cusation is unfair, it may indeed be a major 
barrier to any serious communication here. 

Do people who disagree with the peace 
researchers—for example, on whether an 
elimination of poverty is necessary or suf- 
ficient for an elimination of war—actually 
like war? Most of us would indeed admit 
that our subject areas have a certain fasci- 
nation, but this hardly means that we are 
reluctant to terminate the evils we are 
watching. Cancer researchers are often fas- 
cinated by the disease; are they therefore 
deliberately stalling in finding a cure, so as 
not to end their entertainment? It was not a 
Prussian general but the beloved and gen- 
tlemanly Robert E. Lee who said that “it’s 
good that war ıs so horrible, for otherwise 
we would enjoy it too much”, but would 
anyone argue that he was prolonging the 
Civil War merely to amuse himself? 
Speaking for the international-security re- 
search community, I propose that it would 
be easy to claim that we all have had more 
than enough wars in history to nourish our 
intellectual appetites, so that we hardly 
need any more. 

The peace studies approach, in its fre- 
quent allusions to consciousness and “par- 
adigms,” tends to question the values and 
the priorities and the sincerities of those 
who do not accept its assumptions about 
what is possible. The international-security 
community would normally counter that 
the disagreement is not about values or 
awareness or paradigms but about anal ysis. 
Are the questions so easy? Are the answers 
presented to students in peace studies cur- 
ricula so sure? For example, would the 
total nuclear disarmament of the Soviet 
Union and the United States make it less 
likely that a Qaddafi would seek nuclear 
weapons of his own, or would it make it 
more likely? And what are we then to do 
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about vertical and horizontal nuclear pro- 
liferation if there is no preordained linkage 
that all of these threats to peace recede in 
the same move? 


MISSPECIFICATIONS OF PEACE 


A third major problem to be raised about 
some forms of peace research and peace 
studies, again related to what we have al- 
ready discussed, arises in the tendency to 
define peace as much more than an absence 
of the organized violence of warfare, to 
define it indeed as the elimination also of 
poverty and injustice and of prejudice and 
tyranny, and so on—namely, to define 
peace simply as a synonym for what is 
good, for what an economist would call 
utility. 

Sometimes we are thus told that an op- 
position to violence must include an oppo- 
sition to “structural violence,”’ with the 
latter phrase presumably meaning any or- 
ganizational or power relationships that vi- 
olate the moral standards of the beholder, 
or we are also told that we must be in faver 
of “positive peace,” which will include ail 
of these good things, accomplished some- 
how simultaneously, rather than being con- 
tent with a “negative peace,” limited 
merely to an absence of warfare. 

Surely there is a great deal that is lost 
from all of these definitional innovations, 
but what is there to be gained? If someone 
assumed, as noted previously, that con- 
sciousnesses somehow have to be raised, 
then it may well seem important, as an 
educational and motivational vehicle, to 
insist that peace includes an end to poverty 
or racism. If one assumes that there can 
never be an avoidance of war unless one 
simultaneously has an avoidance of pov- 


7. Such an approach can apparently be traced to 
Johan Galtung See his Peace and Social Structure 
(Copenhagen. Christan Eljiers, 1978) 
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erty or racism or other social evils, then this 
causal link will also suggest a definitional 
link. 

But, if there is indeed no such one-to- 
one link in causal relationships and if mo- 
tivation is not the entirety of the problem 
of war and peace, then we surely will have 
thrown away a great deal of clarity if we 
insist on calling everything bad “war” or 
“violence” and if we insist on referring to 
everything we favor as “peace.” This 
would be a little like telling the American 
Cancer Society that every disease now has 
to be referred to as “cancer,” including 
heart disease and cholera and meningitis. 
Can medicine make any progress at all if it 
is not allowed to use different words for 
different ailments? Is it really true that to 
use different words for war and dictator- 
ship and poverty is to weaken our motiva- 
tion or to accept the inevitability of some 
evils or actually to favor the existence of 
such evils? 

If one goes far enough in accepting the 
definitional innovations produced by some 
peace studies curricula, it becomes possi- 
ble then to define violent attacks as peace- 
ful, as long as they are intended to 
eliminate racism or injustice, because these 
attacks are to oppose “structural violence.” 
At the worst, this kind of redefinition is 
deliberately misleading, as war and vio- 
lence are defined as being inappropriate for 
any cause except one’s own. At a less du- 
plicitous level, we simply have some need- 
less confusion brought into the process, by 
some relatively honest and well-meaning 
people. 


THE SEARCH FOR ULTIMATE SOLUTIONS 


Advocates of peace research sometimes 
justify their approach by asserting that they 
alone are addressing the ultimate or root 
causes of conflict. Unless one eliminates 
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injustice or racism or prejudice or tyranny, 
they contend, there can never be a real 
peace or positive peace. 

This argument runs the risk, however, 
of becoming a play on words. Real peace 
can mean that we approve of every step of 
the causal chain, going back as far as it can 
be traced, which might indeed be ideal; but 
this might hardly be so essential for some- 
one caught in the crossfire of Beirut, some- 
one who is merely pleading and praying 
that the shooting might stop. To imply that 
a termination of conventional war and an 
avoidance of nuclear war and an abatement 
of terrorism are not somehow real would 
be to blur our understanding of a great deal 
of what most men and women indeed care 
about. 

Similarly, to refer to such an absence of 
warfare as “negative peace”—as compared 
with something more positive in “positive 
peace”—is to use these words of our En- 
glish language in a manner that substan- 
tially underrates the human priority of 
eliminating warfare, whatever its causes 
and whatever the remedy. 

Critics of peace studies would thus 
come back to argue that these ultimate and 
genuine reforms of human arrangements 
for which peace researchers claim such 
priority are all well and good, but that these 
may not be capable of being attained in 
anything less than several centuries. Rather 
than eliminating all ideological suspicions 
between Marxists and non-Marxists or 
eliminating all ethnic dislikes between 
Greeks and Turks, would it not be a major 
accomplishment in the meantime to elimi- 
nate those kinds of weapons that tend to 
make wars between such contending fac- 
tions more likely, and to stress instead the 
defensive types that discourage military 
forces from launching attacks? 

Peace researchers then often reply that 
any such resignation to intermediate and 
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proximate improvements implies a wel- 
coming of permanent conflict or even a 
relishing of ıt or at least an assumption that 
conflict and hostility are in the natural 
order of things. But the real issue 1s surely 
much more one of whether certain kinds of 
improvements can be made over certain 
ranges of time. 


THE MEANINGS OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


Not all of the dialogue between these 
two intellectual camps is quite so contra- 
dictory, of course. There are indeed many 
cases on which we would agree and where 
we would be contending together against 
other camps and other attitudes. 

The international-security phraseology 
was in fact devised as a deliberate para- 
phrase of the traditional national-security 
formulation, a formula that had the major 
defect of hinting that international conflict 
was always, at least where wars and weap- 
ons were concerned, going to be a matter 
of “one man’s meat being another man’s 
poison.” The reformulation thus has had 
the advantage of reminding one and all that 
security for our side now depends on secu- 
rity for the other side as well, as it becomes 
necessary for Washington to assure Mos- 
cow that it need never rush into the use of 
its nuclear weapons of mass destruction, 
just as it has become necessary for Moscow 
to assure the United States. It is required 
that neither side be placed in a position of 
“use them or lose them” with regard to such 
missiles. 

This concern for the other side’s inten- 
tions and interests is a crucial aspect also 
of all of what we outlined previously as 
arms control. If the most pressing goal of 
arms control is to reduce the likelihood of 
war, this sometimes means that we will not 
want to have some effective weapon our- 
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selves and that we will indeed want our 
adversary to have certain kinds of weap- 
ons. At the end of the 1950s, experts on the 
arms-control issue were thus already advo- 
cating submarine-based ballistic missiles 
for the United States and also for the Soviet 
Union." 

The important point about the research 
approach that speaks of arms control and 
international security is that it recognizes 
how complicated the maintenance of peace 
may be, as some weapons are good for us 
to let our enemies have, and some are bad 
for us to possess, but others are good for us 
to possess, and so on. Avoiding a nuclear 
war is terribly important, but so is avoiding 
conventional wars. Avoiding conventional 
wars is never trivial, but winning such a 
war, if it breaks out, may still be of tremen- 
dous value to many people. Keeping down 
the costs of military preparations is always 
important, but sometimes this can be 
achieved more easily by retaining nuclear 
weapons than by eliminating them. 

Arms control is not identical to strategy, 
even though it addresses many of the same 
difficulties and paradoxes, and interne- 
tional-security reasoning is, similarly, not 


8. See, for example, Oskar Morgenstern, The 
Question of National Defense (New York: Random 
House, 1959) 
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identical to national-security reasoning. 
Peace-research advocates sometimes 
throw away the baby with the bathwater in 
arguing that any discussion of weapons 
details amounts to a moral compromise or 
to an endorsement of the arms race and 
armed conflict. 

The crucial accomplishment in the ad- 
vancement of arms-control reasoning 
comes with the open and clear acknowl- 
edgment that now we must always care 
about the self-interest and motivations of 
our adversary. If war ever resembled a 
zero-sum game, whereby whatever is good 
for the adversary is bad for us and vice 
versa, the looming possibility of nuclear 
war amounts to a definitive refutation of 
this, a refutation that every military officer 
is now required to understand just as any 
civilian analyst cannot evade it. The worst 
for the other side is now also the worst for 
us as well, and one cannot become a gen- 
eral or admiral today without showing a 
well-developed awareness of this. 

The final criticism that might be di- 
rected against the majority, but not all, of 
peace-research or peace studies programs, 
from the perspective of international secu- 
rity or arms control, might thus be phrased 
as follows: the opposite intellectual camp 
does not realize how much we are on the same 
side and how much has been accomplished. 
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AS IF SOVIET STUDIES MATTERED 


TUDENTS of peace studies and Soviet 
studies should provide complemen- 
tary tools or mirrors for interpreting con- 
temporary international politics, and yet, 
clearly, they are not responding to this 
call. For one inspired by an American 
Friends Service Committee internship and 
schooled in international politics at a major 
land-grant university, this dearth of mutual 
inspiration causes acute mental heartache. 
This article is based on the supposition that 
acute mental heartache may be useful as an 
epistemological gadfly. 

The seriousness of the intellectual lacu- 
nae created by Soviet studies and peace 
studies scholars working in isolation from 
each other is addressed in this article in 
several ways. First, claims about existing 
differences in the two approaches are es- 
tablished. Second, the constructive, non- 
overlapping contributions each approach 
can make in understanding contemporary 
Soviet politics are illustrated through a 
dual annotation of a speech by Gorbachev. 
Following comments on this particular text 
made from a peace studies perspective and 
a Soviet studies perspective, the article ad- 
dresses particular issues that may be under- 
stood more deeply through the joint efforts 
of the two approaches. The conclusion of- 
fers a brief assessment of why some obsta- 
cles to collaborative work may now be 
overcome. 


DIFFERENT APPROACHES 


Peace studies and Soviet studies need to 
be cross-pollinated because students of 
both are intimately concerned with the na- 
ture of international politics in general and 
U S.-Soviet relations in particular. More- 
over, due to the profoundly changing na- 
ture of U.S.-Soviet relations as we enter the 
1990s, it is apparent that contributions of 
various approaches are essential to bridg- 
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ing sizable gaps in individual knowledge. 
The International Studies Association has 
been known to host panels on East-West 
relations cosponsored by its American-So- 
viet Relations and Peace Studies sections. 
Such collaboration is rare. In this age of 
networking, collaboration can be rare for a 
number of good reasons. Everyone is over- 
extended and oversubscribed. Peace stud- 
ies and Soviet studies are themselves 
interdisciplinary approaches to knowl- 
edge, inter-interdisciplinary study is un- 
wieldy. Nonetheless, it appears to this 
participant-observer that the most plausi- 
ble explanation for the dysfunctional seg- 
regation of peace studies and Soviet studies 
is that they have been firmly rooted in 
antagonistic paradigms 

Both Soviet studies and peace studies in 
the United States are intellectual children 
of the cold war. The antagonism of the two 
approaches flows in large part from the 
opposing roles played by students of each 
in the conduct or critique of U.S. foreign 
policy. Scholars engaged in postwar area 
studies of the Soviet Union played a defin- 
itive role in describing totalitarianism and 
prescribing containment. Considering the 
toles played by individuals like George 
Kennan and Zbigniew Brzezinski in inter- 
preting Soviet politics and advising presi- 
dents, Soviet studies can be identified as an 
academic pursuit of insiders. This is not to 
suggest that most students of the Soviet 
Union are influential advisers to U.S. for- 
eign policymakers. It does mean that 
Sovietology has been defined as a policy- 
relevant field that has been pressed into the 
political service of the cold war.' 

In contrast, despite the emergence of the 
U.S. Institute for Peace—and confirmed 


1 Stephen F Cohen, Rethinking the Cold War 
Polines and Hisiory since 1917 (New York. Oxtord 
University Press. 1985), p 37 
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implicitly by some critiques of the insti- 
tute—peace studies has been the intellec- 
tual domain of outsiders. To put this claim 
in more constructive terms, one of the pro- 
cess goals embraced by a sizable compo- 
nent of the peace studies community has 
been to empower the powerless. A critique 
of U.S. foreign policy has been fundamen- 
tal to this process. Scholars engaged in 
peace research reject the premise of real- 
politik that diplomacy is the exclusive 
province of an elite group of professionals. 
Moreover, the state-centric emphasis of 
political realism eclipses the dynamic va- 
tiety of contemporary actors in interna- 
tional politics. In challenging realpolitik 
still further, an emerging premise of peace 
studies is that security should be defined 
more broadiy than military security. Or, in 
a surprising reversal of slogans, the propo- 
nents of positive peace now argue that sur- 
vival is not enough. True peace rests on the 
achievement of individual liberties, social 
justice, economic well-being, and ecologi- 
cal balance as well as on the absence of 
wal. 

Although academics are socialized to 
be agnostics, to test their assertions against 
evidence, students of Soviet studies and 
peace studies have displayed very different 
beliefs about the likelthood and desirabil- 
ity of change. Soviet studtes scholars, im- 
mersed in history and culture, are most in 
tune with obstacles hampering change in 
Soviet politics and thus in U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations. For purposes of comparison, given 
both the evidence that change is a constant 
feature of international life and the belief 
that this is not the best of all possible 
worlds, peace studies scholars are driven to 
explore creative sources of change. 

The 1981 edition of a widely used text 
on Soviet foreign policy contains the fol- 
lowing fable: 
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It seems that Hua Gofeng, Carter, and Brezhnev 
were talking to God. Hua Gofeng asked, “When 
will China become a modern industrial nation, 
a superpower the equal of the Soviet Union and 
the Uniied States?” “In fifty years,” God said, 
and Hua started to cry because he knew he 
would not be alive to see that glorious day. 
“When.” asked Carter, “will the United States 
become independent in energy and again recog- 
nized as the undisputed leader of the Western 
world?” “In fifty years,” said God, and Carter 
started to cry, because he knew he would not 
live to see that day. Then Brezhnev asked God, 
“When will the Soviet Union and the United 
States be friends, working together in a spirit of 
friendiv cooperation and mutual recognition of 
each other’s vital interests and in a way de- 
signed to strengthen international peace and 
stability?” And God started to cry? 


The pessimism that underlies this story has 
been characteristic of Soviet studies. De- 
cades of dictatorial rule and political and 
economic stagnation—as well as some eth- 
nic dislike of Russians—have persuaded a 
number of influential scholars that con- 
structive change in Soviet politics and so- 
ciety is unlikely, if not impossible.’ 
Paradoxically, the extent to which the 
USSR is considered a status quo power in 
its foreign policy is highly correlated with 
the extent to which Western political elites 
assess the Soviet Union as a responsible 
member of the international community. 
This reaction is explicable to the extent that 
Soviet studies is largely a domain of insid- 
ers who are generally satisfied with the 
status quo. 

Peace studies scholars, given their dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo in interna- 


2 Alvin Z Rubinstein, Soviet Foreign Policy 
sunce World War IF: Imperial and Global (Cambridge, 
MA: Winthrop, 1981), p 217. 

3 For an exception that proves the rule, see Jerry 
Hough, “The End of Russia's “Khomeini Penod," 
World Policy Journal, 4(4) (Fall 1987). 
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tional politics and their conviction that a 
substantial number of actors are currently 
disenfranchised, have a different orienta- 
tion toward change. One of the primary 
inspirations and themes of peace studies is 
getting there from here. This is most appar- 
ent in those streams of peace studies in 
which participants in the learning process 
are invited to envision a future world in 
which conflicts and disputes are resolved 
without violence, hegemony is replaced 
with respect for diversity, basic—and ad- 
vanced—-human needs are met, and nu- 
clear weapons are abolished for serving no 
functional purpose * 

Ideally, workable solutions to U.S.-So- 
viet relations will be based on the convic- 
tion that solutions are possible and the 
knowledge that certain approaches either 
are or are not responsive to identifiable 
obstacles. Thus scholars trained in peace 
studies and those trained in Soviet studies 
both have positive contributions to make in 
forming accurate interpretations and wise 
prescriptions. The need for such intellec- 
tual cross-pollination has been made par- 
ticularly apparent as Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
challenges established perceptions of in- 
ternational relations. 

The world’s popular imagination has 
long been seized by the memory of 
Khrushchev banging a shoe—not his own, 
was it Gromyko’s?——at a United Nations 
podium This past winter the world’s atten- 
tion was captured by Gorbachev. On 8 De- 
cember 1988 the New York Times, edito- 
rializing on Gorbachev’s speech to the 
United Nations General Assembly, indi- 
cated that the new Soviet leader’s vision 


4. For a lengthy description and exploration of 
this strand ın peace studies, see Elise Boulding, Burld- 
ing a Global Civic Culture Education for an Inter- 
dependent World (New York Teachers College Press. 
1988) 
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and stature rank with those of Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and Winston 
Churchill.“ 

Evaluating the words of a great commu- 
nicator is not a task to be taken lightly. The 
interpretation of Gorbachev’s rhetoric 
must rest on contextual awareness of the 
history and contemporary sources of So- 
viet foreign policy and on contemporary 
global realities. Responses to the speech 
will also reflect the evaluator’s aspirations 
for achieving a better world, Contributions 
that Soviet studies and peace studies schol- 
ars can bring to an interpretation of this 
speech are illustrated in the following 
sections. 


THE COMMENTS OF A SOVIETOLOGIST 


Gorbachev’s declaration that interna- 
tionalization is essential may be read as a 
rejection of Russian and Soviet isolationist 
tendencies At the same ume, internation- 
alism should not be confused with altruism. 
Brezhnev and other Soviet technocrats 
hoped that détente would provide the tools 
and credits for overcoming domestic eco- 
nomic stagnation.” Given the problems that 
Gorbachev acknowledges having at home, 
his praise of internationalism may be sim- 
ilarly acquisitive in design. For example, 
the United Nations can provide cover for 
the Soviet Union to withdraw from Af- 
ghanistan while saving face. As the recent 
earthquake in Armenia demonstrates, 
emergency assistance in times of natural 
disaster 1s more forthcoming when Soviet 
leaders are well received abroad. As an- 


5 Excerpts from the speech appeared in the New 
York Times. See “In Gorbachev's Words ‘To Preserve 
the Vitality of Civilization’ ,” New York Times, 8 Dec 
1988, p. 6 

6 Bruce Parrott, Politics and Technology in the 
Soviet Union (Cambridge’ MIT Press, 1985) 
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other, less critical example, environmental- 
ism in the USSR is increasingly connected 
with nationalism within different repub- 
lics. Multilateral programs in environmen- 
tal problem solving may help diffuse 
anti-Russian sentiment in the Baltic repub- 
lics and Transcaucasia. Sooner or later, in- 
dividual states must decide whether or not 
enlightened Soviet self-interest is in their 
own self-interest. 

Gorbachev began his U.N. spcech not- 
ing that the world of the 1980s is dramati- 
cally different from the world of the 1900s 
and the 1940s. The emphasis on change is 
nothing new for Soviet leaders. What is 
new in the Gorbachev speech is that dra- 
matic change is not identified with prog- 
ress toward communism. The optimism 
that irradiates his words to the United Na- 
tions is not premised on the grounds that 
Marxism-Leninism provides all the answers. 
In fact, the extent to which Gorbachev 
eschews any mention of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and imphicitly impugns its infallibil- 
ity—“we are not in possession of ultimate 
truth’—indicates some willingness to 
practice the de-ideologization to which he 
calls others. This de-ideologization is also 
apparent in Gorbachev's expressed interest 
in a neutral rather than a friendly Afghani- 
stan. It remains to be seen whether this 
stance can be sustained following the inev- 
itable fall of Kabul. As a further example 
of de-ideologization, Gorbachev has re- 
versed traditional Soviet responses to the 
New International Economic Order by 
suggesting that colonialism contributed 
to global rather than capitalist material 
progress. 

There are precedents for some of the 
assertions that Gorbachev makes in his 
U.N. speech. In stating that the advent of 
nuclear weapons has drawn attention to the 
limits of military power, Gorbachev draws 
on Khrushchev’s 1956 declaration that 
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“the atom bomb does not abide by the class 
principle.” In the 1960s, following 
Khrushchev’s fall from power, individual 
Soviet generals debated the nuclear-age 
applicability of Clausewitz’s thesis that 
war is a continuation of politics by other 
means During the 1960s and again in the 
1970s, the interpretation of Clausewitz was 
ambiguous enough that Western Soviet- 
ologists could responsibly argue that So- 
viet military doctrine was based on the 
premise that victory ın nuclear war was 
possible. Gorbachev's statement that “the 
use or threat of force no longer can or must 
serve as an instrument of foreign policy” 
reveals an authoritative Soviet perception 
that the Clausewitzian thesis no longer ap- 
plies either by conscious design or by irre- 
mediable necessity. 

Nonetheless, self-serving Soviet state- 
ments about the nonuse of force are not 
new in the United Nations. Soviet declara- 
tions rejecting the first use of nuclear 
weapons in Europe have not addressed 
conventional military imbalances in Eu- 
rope that have inspired strategists in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to rely 
on nuclear deterrence. But Gorbachev’s 
statements regarding self-restraint in “the 
outward-oriented use of force” and unilat- 
eral reductions in conventional military ca- 
pability are less predictable. Coupled with 
troop reductions in Mongolia designed to 
promote better relations with China, the 
pulling back of troops from the perimeter 
of the USSR opens Gorbachev to domestic 
criticism that he is leaving the Soviet 
Union vulnerable on multiple fronts. 

The retirement of the chief of staff of the 
Soviet armed forces, Sergei Akhromeyev, 
announced on the same day as the 
Gorbachev speech, strongly suggests that 
the general secretary faces resistance in 
implementing a drastic restructuring of So- 
viet military doctrine. After several de- 
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cades of teaching that the United States 
presents a serious threat to the life and 
well-being of Soviet citizens, it may be 
expected that a significant segment of the 
population would be skeptical of such a 
remarkable shift in security policy.’ 

Such shifts would be impossible were 
it not for a change in Soviet elite percep- 
tions of U.S.-Soviet relations. Yet in 
stressing the positive nature of this change, 
Gorbachev may re-create the false expec- 
tations of détente. Détente was destroyed 
by incongruous Soviet and American be- 
liefs about what it would bring. For exam- 
ple, as part of “the Helsinki process,” 
praised by Gorbachev in his recent speech, 
the Soviet Union expected more favorable 
trading relationships with the West while 
the West expected to monitor human nights 
progress in Soviet-bloc countries. 

Today, with their country emerging 
from a period of economic and political 
Stagnation (zastoi), Soviet leaders may 
well be frustrated in their hopes of integrat- 
ing the USSR into the world economy. For 
example, even if new waves of Jewish em- 
igration led to a repeal of the Jackson- 
Vanik amendment and the Soviet Union 
were invited to join the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, it is not clear that the 
Soviet economy would benefit greatly. So- 
viet economists now admit that even if the 
USSR were accepted as an equal trading 
partner, it does not produce goods that are 
competitive on the world market. 

On the other hand, the fate of détente 
may be avoided because the general 
secretary's expressed interest in eliminat- 
ing international tension is accompanied 
by domestic revolution. Yet despite the 

7, This point was stressed by Soviet participants 
in the U.S.-USSR Emerging Leaders Summit. Dec 
1988, sponsored by the American Center for Interna- 


tional Leadership, the US Information Agency, and 
the Soviet Committee of Youth Organizations 
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emergence of independent social move- 
ments like the People’s Front, we are still 
observing a revolution from above. More- 
over, despite Gorbachev’s homage to the 
Universal Declaration af Human Rights, 
his understanding of democratization must 
be seen in the Soviet context. For example, 
democratization should be clearly seen as 
a means to economic restructuring. In this 
respect, the maintenance of public order 
retains a high priority. It is also clear that 
many Soviet intellectuals do not believe 
that the masses, if given a choice, would 
elect the best and the brightest to positions 
of leadership. 

In claiming that “all our peoples and all 
generations of citizens of our great country 
support perestroika,” Gorbachev has 
downplayed the extent of resistance to the 
reform effort. In fact, for a leader who has 
told his own population that perestroika is 
the prerequisite to the Soviet Union’s be- 
ginning the twenty-first century as a super- 
power, it 1s not clear why Gorbachev is so 
optimistic. 


THE COMMENTS OF A 
PEACE RESEARCHER 


Gorbachev's understanding of contem- 
porary international politics makes greater 
sense within the paradigm of complex 1n- 
terdependence than within a worldview 
based on political realism. That is, “the 
problem of mankind’s survival and self- 
preservation” in the twentieth century ex- 
pands the concept of peace and security to 
include economic well-being, ecological 
balance, and social justice. Nonetheless, 
the general secretary’s emphasis on 
changes im the international system did not 
touch on the existence or the behavior of 
whole categories of actors in international 
politics. Speaking as the leader of one of 
the world’s superpowers, Gorbachev has 
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retained a vision that is staunchly state- 
centric. The process of internationalizing 
dialogue cannot be just a dialogue among 
heads of government and heads of state. 
Roundtable discussions are clearly impor- 
tant, but circumscribing the number of em- 
powered actors forecloses opportunities 
for both creative and ultimately acceptable 
solutions to global problems. 

Along these lines, Gorbachev’s empha- 
sis that a new role is needed for the United 
Nations is misplaced, although it is signif- 
icant that the Soviet government has em- 
braced the organization’s economic and 
social functions, once ridiculed by Gro- 
myko. It is not that the role of the organi- 
zation is changing or should change, but 
that the superpowers who have hamstrung 
the organization are beginning to take con- 
structive advantage of its potential in 
achieving both negative and positive 
peace. Gorbachev’s attention to these goals 
is addressed ın the following sections. 


Negative peace 


Gorbachev's emphasis on nonviolent 
conflict resolution harkens back to the 
founding purposes of the U.N. framers. 
Research in conflict resolution and media- 
tion suggests that if the United Nations is 
to become an effective arena for settling 
disputes, the organization will have to de- 
velop a reputation for neutrality and give 
voice to a greater range of actors In stating 
that “the bell for every regional conflict 
tolls for all of us.” Gorbachev has acknowl- 
edged the importance of the Third World. 
The general secretary would like to re- 
spond to regional crises by creating an 
international Peace Corps—to borrow an 
American concept—yet it is not clear how 
such a Peace Corps would respond to the 
self-determined needs of regions in con- 
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flict rather than the desires of satisfied 
states to preserve the status quo. 

Regarding the status quo, Gorbachev’s 
reflections on the achievements of the So- 
viet Union and the United States in the 
sphere of arms control have been remark- 
ably self-congratulatory. The elimination 
of a class of weapons in the Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Forces Treaty does not se- 
riously impair the destructive potential of 
either superpower’s nuclear arsenal, nor 
does the framework proposed by this treaty 
ensure that forces will not be modernized 
to compensate for a perceived loss in flex- 
ibility. More significant, Gorbachev has 
recommended that the controversial radar 
facility at Krasnoyarsk be put under inter- 
national control. This stance of control 
first, facilitating disarmament, is reminis- 
cent of the Baruch Plan, which was de- 
nounced in the 1940s by the Soviets, who 
for decades have insisted on disarmament 
before control. 

It is possible that Gorbachev’s commit- 
ment to unilateral efforts at demilitariza- 
tion will overcome an impetus to 
modernize. As political psychologists have 
proposed, however, and as experience with 
the recent Soviet nuclear test moratorium 
demonstrates, there is little likelihood that 
long-standing adversaries will quickly ac- 
knowledge unilateral conciliatory moves.” 


Positive peace 


Gorbachev's understanding of the link- 
age between disarmament and economic 
development is indicated in his concerns 


8 For two excellent explications of this position, 
see Charles E Osgood, An Alternative to Wai or 
Surender (Urbana University of Illinois Press, 1962); 
Robert Jervis, Perception and Mispeiception in Inter- 
national Poliucs (Princeton, NJ. Princeton University 
Press, 1976) 
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about defense conversion within the Soviet 
Union. The relationship of defense conver- 
sion to international political economy is 
complicated for the Soviets by the fact that 
arms Sales provide a significant source of 
hard-currency revenue. Thus Gorbachev's 
statements about debt forgiveness should 
not be quickly dismissed. What may be 
criticized is the general secretary's exclu- 
sive emphasis on the heads of government 
of debtor and creditor countries. As inci- 
sive critiques of the New International 
Economic Order have indicated, those wko 
own debt are themselves rich.’ The pre- 
scriptions proposed by the U.N. Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development may offer 
some relief for the cosmopolitan elite in 
developing countries, but debt reschedul- 
ing as endorsed by Gorbachev promises no 
direct relief to the poorest of the poor. 
There is some evidence that the general 
secretary is aware of problems of margin- 
alization. In calling for the harmonization 
of interethnic relations and for democrati- 
zation, Gorbachev has drawn attention to 
tensions between core and periphery 
within the Soviet Union. His words are 
reminiscent of Lenin's remark, “Scratch 
some Communists and you'll find Great- 
Russian chauvinists.”'° Bringing minority 
groups into leadership positions depends 
not only on creating a government based 
on laws but also on developing a genera] 
conception of social justice. The task wil! 
not be easy. The idea of unity in diversity 
runs against generations of Russian cul- 
tural imperialism and messianic super- 
power nationalism in international politics. 


9 William Loehr and John P Powelson, Threa 
to Development. Pitfalls of the NIEO (Boulder. CO 
Westview Press, 1983). 

10 V I Lenin, “Against Great-Russian Chauvin- 
ism,” in The Lenin Anthology, ed Robert C Tucker 
(New York Norton, 1975) 
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At their core, the exchange and apprecia- 
tion of independent creativity must rest on 
a sense of self-esteem that is nourished 
rather than threatened by exposure to new 
visions. 

Gorbachev has asked, “Are we not over- 
estimating the potential and the maturity of 
the world’s social consciousness?” Per- 
haps; yet as numerous scientists, human- 
ists, and writers have noted, the need for 
anticipatory learning is great. The ecolog- 
ical processes of the biosphere alone tell us 
that humanity cannot afford to be short- 
sighted in responding to the challenges of 
interdependence. We need to change more 
than a way of thinking 


BRIDGING WORK 


Preceding sections of this article have 
illustrated existing differences between 
Soviet studies and peace studies, It has also 
been argued that the contextual analysis 
provided by Soviet studies and the vision 
offered by peace studies may be mutually 
beneficial 

There are a number of identifiable issue 
areas in which such complementarity is 
particularly promising. For example, as po- 
litical psychologists have demonstrated, “a 
clearly defensive posture,” as promised in 
the Gorbachev speech, is in the eyes of its 
beholder.'’ The assessment of a Soviet non- 
provocative defense posture may be best 
accomplished through the coordinated ef- 
forts of peace researchers who have devel- 
oped conceptions of alternative security, 
including security based on defensive 
weapons and nonviolent deterrence, and 
Sovietologists who are familiar with evolv- 
ing Soviet conceptions of security.'* The 


11 See Osgood, Alternative to War or Sw rendei, 
Jervis, Perception and Mispeiception in International 
Politics 
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possibilities here are currently broadening 
as it becomes possible in the era of glasnost 
to talk directly with Soviet scholars and 
policymakers about how a particular pos- 
ture may be interpreted. 

Research on the resolution of global 
problems constitutes another collaborative 
area for scholars trained in Soviet studics 
and in peace studies. This investigation 
need not be academic in the less flattering 
sense of the word. It is worthwhile know- 
ing whether global problems, as discussed 
by Soviets, imply cooperative or competi- 
tive relations with the West. Apparently, 
one of the important factors contributing to 
the failure of détente in the 1970s was a 
fundamental Western failure in under- 
standing or recognizing the Soviet concep- 
tion of peaceful coexistence. Western 
observers tended to believe that peaceful 
coexistence was synonymous with a new 
era of noncompetitive East-West relations, 
while Soviet spokespersons appeared to be 
speaking of a relauonship in which compe- 
tition continued in all aspects short of nu- 
clear war. 

Are Soviet discussions of global prob- 
lems and global interdependence simply a 
tuse deliberately manipulated for their 
nonideological appeal? Is an interest in 
“preserving the vitality of civilization” 
compatible with pre-ecological concep- 
tions of security? While some specialists 
may explain Soviet interests in global 


12 For conceptions of alternative defense, see 
Johan Galtung, “Transarmament From Offensive to 
Defensive Defense,‘ Journal of Peace Research, 
21(2) (Spring 1984). Also see Gene Sharp. Making 
Ewope Uncorquerable’ The Potential of Civitan- 
Based Deterrence and Defense (Cambridge, MA 
Ballinger, 1985) For evolving Soviet conceptions of 
security, see David Holloway, The Soviet Union and 
the Arms Race (New Haven. CT Yale University 
Press, 1984), Matthew Evangelista, “The New Soviet 
Approach to Security,” World Policy Journal, 3(4) 
(Fall 1986) 
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problems as epiphenomena, it is clear that 
such problems have considerable weight 
in new political thinking. Soviet interest 
in global problems is especially intri- 
guing in light of recent disputes between 
Shevardnadze and Ligachev on the relative 
priority of human interests as opposed to 
class interests. Both Sovietologists and 
peace researchers may be invited to inves- 
tigate not only the relationship between 
human interests and class interests but also 
the priority given to national interests in 
this particular dichotomy. 

Finally. the emergence of autonomous 
peace and ecology clubs in the Soviet 
Union in the age of perestroika poses a 
challenging issue area for researchers in- 
terested in human rights, nongovernmental 
actors, and social movements from a vari- 
ety of perspectives. As in the area of non- 
provocative defense, this issue area 1s 
especially enticing as it becomes possible 
to discuss the evolution and social signif- 
icance of such clubs with Soviet social 
scientists. 

Yei there are obstacles to be overcome 
by both the Soviet studies scholar and the 
peace researcher. Within the framework of 
realpolitik, autonomous peace groups are 
inconsequential; thus for a political realist 
to suggest recognition of such clubs ap- 
pears hypocritical, Another obstacle faces 
the Soviet studies community in that the 
study of dissent to date provides no frame- 
work for interpreting a potentially loyal 
opposition in the Soviet context. 

The obstacles confronting the peace 
studies scholar, especially one with strong 
ties to U.S. peace activism, are quite differ- 
ent. Because Soviet human rights behavior 
has been used politically to justify blind 
and violent U.S. foreign policy initiatives, 
peace activists and associated peace re- 
searchers have been reluctant to criticize 
the Soviet human rights record as vigor- 
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ously as heinous state behavior in Chile, in 
South Africa, or by Israel on the West 
Bank. In the 1980s the emergence of auton- 
omous peace clubs in Eastern Europe, ex- 
plicitly linking peace and justice, was 
noted by activists in Western antinuclear 
groups. Glasnost and Gorbachev’s discus- 
sion of human rights issues within the 
USSR have encouraged some Western ac- 
tivists to realize that they have been slow 
to recognize, let alone support, independent 
social movements in the Soviet Union. 

Given very different orientations to- 
ward the political significance of nongov- 
ernmental organizations and toward 
human rights abuses in the Soviet Union, 
perhaps the most to be expected of collab- 
orative research on the part of Soviet stud- 
ies and peace studies scholars in this issue 
area is the development of a set of ques- 
tions that may be posed to Soviet col- 
leagues. For example: 


1. What constitutes a society's own in- 
ternal affairs? Growing awareness of eco- 
logical interdependence and, to a much 
lesser extent, economic integration sug- 
gests that such a preoccupation with sover- 
eignty is dysfunctional. Why does the same 
logic no: apply in the field of human rights? 

2. Regarding interference in internal af- 
fairs, is interference by some actors more 
acceptable than interference by others? Is 
Amnesty International a more credible 
critic than the government of the United 
States? Under what circumstances will the 
Soviet Union accept the findings of the 
International Court of Justice in the sphere 
of human rights? 

3. What guarantees of accountability 
and legitimacy can be established so that 
political clubs, which currently enjoy some 
autonomy, can become a regular feature in 
the Soviet Union rather than a novelty in- 
spired by a short-lived policy of glasnost? 
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CONCLUSION 


The preceding discussion has claimed 
and illustrated substantial differences be- 
tween peace studies and Soviet studies. It 
has been assumed throughout that there are 
advantages to be achieved through collab- 
orative work. This assumption rests on the 
belief that the positive contributions to be 
made by scholars trained in Soviet studies 
and by those trained in peace studies in- 
volve transferable skills and aspirations 
rather than incommensurable worldviews. 
The credibility of this last assertion is con- 
siderably stronger on the threshold of the 
1990s than it would have been a decade 
earlier. Those who have stated that the So- 
viet Union cannot change are forced to 
admit, given perestroika, that the Soviet 
Union is indeed changing. As a result, So- 
viet studies must change. The ability to 
discuss research questions and policy prob- 
lems with Soviet colleagues encourages 
transformative thinking about both content 
and process. For peace studies scholars 
who have been committed to change in 
international politics, improvement in su- 
perpower relations and the revitalization of 
the United Nations provide unprecedented 
opportunities to offer prescriptions for re- 
solving a host of global problems. These 
prescriptions may now take advantage of 
Soviet colleagues’ budding freedom to re- 
search such issues as nonconfrontational 
Negotiation, the evolution of sovereignty 
and nationalism, and the role of social 
movements in democratization. 

These new roles for academics are par- 
ticularly exciting and timely as editorials 
continue to announce that U.S. foreign pol- 
icy is at a crossroads. If Soviet studies and 
peace studies engaged in bitter sibling ri- 
valry as intellectual children of the cold 
war, now as adult disciplines they may 
jointly correct the errors of their parents. 
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This aspiration can be summarized by re- 
membering some words in a now familiar 
speech and paraphrasing its conclusion. It 
is time to “believe that our hopes will be 
matched by our joint efforts to put an end 
to an era of wars, confrontation and re- 
gional conflicts, to aggressions against na- 
ture, to the terror of hunger and poverty as 
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well as to political terrorism.”"* At the 
end of the cold war, this can become the 
common goal of scholars engaged in peace 
studies, Soviet studies, and a host of 
other disciplines. They will reach it sooner 
together. 


13.* In Gorbachev's Words " 
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Where Else? 
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ABSTRACT Peace studies should te in the midst of four crossroads. First, 
peace studies must be at the crossroads of peace research, peace education, and 
peace action. In a century-long learning process, 21 approaches to peace have 
been developed in the twentieth century. In response, peace studies must be at 
a second crossroads, between approzches of negative peace—stopping vio- 
lence—and those of positive peace—overcoming social injustice. Peace studies 
must also be at the crossroads of a growing array of movements at the grass 
roots, a challenge to more traditional peace-research methodologies. Peace 
studies should endeavor to create a new crossroads, between grass-roots move- 
ments and global organizations. Only through grass-roots practice can the peace 
efforts of global organizations acquire legitimacy. 
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HE theme of a recent conference was 

“peace studies at the crossroads.” If 
peace studies is indeed at the crossroads, 
this is a very positive sign. This ts where 
peace studies must be if it is to fulfill its 
mission of strengthening the competence 
of the peoples of the world to pursue peace. 
Peace studies must be at the crossroads of 
all disciplines relevant to peace, at the in- 
tersection of numerous peace professions, 
and at the meeting place of diverse per- 
spectives on the meaning of peace I will 
briefly discuss three important dimensions 
of the peace crossroads. 


PEACE RESEARCH, 
EDUCATION, AND ACTION 


First, peace studies must position itself 
at the intersection of peace research, peace 
education, and peace action. Indeed, it was 
concern for the fragmentation of these 
three peace vocations that was a prime 
motivation for the founding of the Consor- 
tium on Peace Research, Education and 
Development (COPRED) in Boulder, Col- 
orado, in May 1970.' War in Vietnam and 
turmoil on streets and campuses at home 
caused those of us gathered in Boulder to 
confront the irrelevance of our research to 
peace activists, and the gap between our 
educational practice and the competencies 
required of citizens who would act effec- 
tively for peace. 

Why had so many people who were 
opposed to the Vietnam war taken to the 
streets? Why had ıt taken them so long to 
learn about what was going on in Vietnam 
and how events there would affect their 
daily lives? Why were they not able to 
employ more conventional means for po- 


1 For more extended discussion. see Chadwick 
F Alger and Elise Boulding. “From Vietnam to El 
Salvador Eleven Years of COPRED.” Peace and 
Change, 8(3) 35-44 (1981) 
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litical influence? Each of these questions 
suggested that education was not ade- 
quately preparing citizens for effective, 
and timely, participation in the making of 
government policy Particularly dismaying 
was the fact that students were demonstrat- 
ing against the administration and faculty 
of their own colleges and universities, 
sometimes violently 

Fortunately, many people, including 
those in COPRED, are still struggling to 
position themselves athwart this busy and 
confusing crossroads, even though it is 
often an uncomfortable place to be—dare 
we even Say, a rather unpeaceful place. It 
is not only that activists, educators, and 
researchers have difficulty in collaborating 
with each other, but also that those engaged 
in this kind of collaboration may be penal- 
ized by their own universities, schools, and 
movements. Researchers who are per- 
ceived by their university colleagues as 
being too identified with the crossroads 
community, as they attempt to respond to 
the needs of peace educators and activists, 
may be deprived of tenure and salary 
raises. Educators may incur similar penal- 
ties from their schools and activists from 
their movement organizations. 


NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE PEACE 


A second crossroads that peace studies 
must encompass is the intersection be- 
tween negative and positive peace, that is, 
between peace in the sense of stopping the 
killing that results from direct violence— 
bombs and guns—and peace that prevents 
the Joss of life and human capacity that 
occurs through structural violence, that is, 
through social structures that are responsi- 
ble for death and incapacity brought on by 
poverty, lack of health care, malnutrition, 
and so on. I believe that there is now broad 
agreement in peace studies that the oppo- 
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site of peace is nol war but peacelessness, 
that war 1s but one kind of peacelessness. 
There are other causes of peacelessness 
that in most years produce more death, 
suffering, and human incapacity than war. 


Fiom League Covenant to U.N. Charter 


The twentieth century can be viewed as 
a vast global learning process that is grad- 
ually illuminating more complete mean- 
ings of peace and direcily involving more 
and more people throughout the world in 
the pursuit of peace. A snapshot of this 
exciting learning process can be obtained 
by viewing what has happened in those 
great peace laboratories, the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations. The League 
of Nations Covenant, drafted in 1919, was 
essentially an effort to replace balance of 
power with three approaches to negative 
peace: collective security; peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes through mediation, con- 
ciliation, and the World Court; and 
disarmament. (See Table 1.) 

Practice under the League, and some of 
the lessons of World War II, led to the 
drafting of the U.N. Charter in 1945. Sig- 
nificantly, these three approaches were 
also incorporated into the Charter, al- 
though with some changes. Disarmament 
is more muted in the Charter than in the 
Covenant. In addition, efforts were made 
to strengthen collective security by more 
detailed provisions in the Charter—in 
chapter VII—such as those providing for 
special agreements with members for mak- 
ing their armed forces available in time of 
need, and for a Military Staff Committee 
composed of the chiefs of staff of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 

But by far the greatest difference be- 
tween the Covenant and the Charter is the 
fact that those assembled at San Francisco 
in 1945 added an array of positive peace 
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strategies: functional cooperation on eco- 
nomic and social issues, self-determina- 
tion, and human rights. The creation of the 
Economic and Social Council was based 
on the experience of the International 
Labor Organization and the growth in 
functional activities of the League during 
its brief history. The Trusteeship Council 
extended League supervision over the 
treatment of colonies seized by the victors 
in war, but it was the Declaration Regard- 
ing Non-Self-Governing Territories (chap- 
ter XI) that opened the way for future 
self-determination advances under the 
Charter. In addition, the mention of human 
rights seven times in the Charter, including 
the second sentence of the preamble, was 
a dramatic departure from the League 
Covenant. 


Learning through U.N. practice 


The United Nations has now existed for 
44 years, more than twice as long as the 
League As our most significant peace lab- 
oratory, the present U.N. system of organi- 
zations reflects very significant learning 
since its founding. With respect to the neg- 
ative peace strategies, we have leamed that 
collective security, actually a form of de- 
terrence, is as dangerous as any other de- 
terrence strategy if it fails. The application 
of collective security in the Korean War, in 
which we tottered on the edge of World 
War III, taught us this. On the other hand, 
peacekeeping forces are a useful new in- 
vention, although we still have not mas- 
tered the blending of peacekeeping forces 
with the peaceful settlement of the disputes 
that produced the need of the forces. 

Functional collaboration has flowered 
as the U.N. system has developed agencies 
that cope with a broad array of global is- 
sues, such as health, refugees, clean water, 
communications, balance of payments, 
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TABLE 1 


THE QUEST FOR PEACE: A GLOBAL LEARNING PROCESS 
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League Covenant UN Charter UN Practice People’s Movements 
1919 1945 
Collectrve Collective Collective 
secunty secunty secunty 
Peacekeeping 
Peaceful Peaceful Peaceful 
settiament settlement settlement 
Disarmament Disarmament Disarmament 





Funchonalism 
Self-determination 


Human nghts 


Functionalism 
Self-determinaton 
Human nghts 


Economic development 

Economic equity (New 
Intemational Economic 
Order} 


Communications 
equity ‘New Intemational 
Information and 
Communications Order) 
Ecological balance 
Govemance for commons 
(Law of the Sea Treaty) 
Disarmament movements 
Setf-determination movements 
Human nghts movements 
Feminst movements 
Nonviolence movements 
Self-reliance movements 
Ecological movements 
Peace education movements 





Chronicle, 12(6) 9 (Dec 1987) 


SOURCE Chad Alger, “Peace Studies at the Crossroads Where Else?" COPRED Peace 
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and housing. Self-determination has been 
one of the United Nations’ greatest success 
stories, as it has assisted a multitude of 
states in Africa, Asta, and the Caribbean 
to independence and immediate U.N. 
membership. 

With respect to human rights, under 
U.N. auspices the states assembled have 
drafted standards for human life on the 
planet through the Declaration of Human 
Rights, the Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, the Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights, and an array of other 
treaties on genocide, women’s rights, elim- 
ination of racial discrimination, nghts of 
children, and other arenas. Fortunately, the 
existence of these standards has now raised 
our expectations for fulfillment; unfortu- 
nately, progress in implementation of these 
standards has been very slow But this 
slowness should not prevent us from cele- 
brating the tremendous achievements of 
the drafters of these new norms for human 
aspiration. 

With the attainment of self-determina- 
tion by states created by colonialism, the 
number of Third World states in the United 
Nations has grown to over 100. This has 
spurred a significant transformation in the 
economic and social programs of the 
United Nations as the limits of functional 
cooperation in a world in which wealth and 
resources are so unequally distributed have 
become apparent. Thus began the effort to 
narrow the gap through development pro- 
grams in the Third World. Despite signifi- 
cant successes in specific locations, the gap 
between the rich and the poor of the world 
has continued to grow, at the same time that 
the world economy has become increas- 
ingly integrated. 

As worldwide systems for exploitation 
of resources, production, marketing, and 
communications reached ever more intru- 
sively into the most distant human settle- 
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ments and rural areas, the peacelessness of 
population explosion in urban shantytowns 
in Third World cities provoked a searching 
dialogue on the meaning of development. 
This debate shifted the focus from devel- 
opment projects in Third World countries 
to the inequities in the international eco- 
nomic system. A debate that began in the 
General Assembly grew into a U.N. Con- 
ference on Trade and Development (UN- 
CTAD), to an UNCTAD organization, to a 
demand for a New International Economic 
Order (NIEO) In 1974, this campaign for 
international economic equity produced a 
Declaration for a New International Eco- 
nomic Order, a Plan of Action for a New 
International Economic Order, and a Char- 
ter ot the Economic Rights and Duties of 
States. 

Third World frustration over the unwill- 
ingness of the industrialized countries to 
conduct global negotiations on an NIEO 
contributed to demands for communica- 
tions equity and emergence in the 1980s of 
the Third World demand for a New Inter- 
national Information and Communications 
Order (NITCO). The domination and con- 
trol of worldwide communications by 
media corporations based in cities in the 
industrialized countries mirror that by 
transnational corporations with respect to 
resource exploitation, production, and 
marketing. As a consequence, Third World 
leaders complained that control of world- 
wide communications by corporations in 
Europe and North America prevented the 
people in the industrialized countries from 
learning about the actual condition of Third 
World peoples and the reasonableness of 
demands for an NIEO, 

In many respects one could say that the 
NTEO and the NICO offered not only 
fuller understanding of the meaning of de- 
velopment, but that this in turn illuminated 
the full meaning of self-determination. 
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Without changes in an international eco- 
nomic and communication system whose 
roots reached back into the days of colonial 
empires, the self-determination process 
had not been completed. 

At the same time, the global dialogue on 
the meaning of development challenged 
assumptions about the conditions under 
which functional cooperation could con- 
tribute to peace. It had been assumed that 
functional organizations such as the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) could re- 
main as arenas for collaboration between 
technical experts isolated from political 
controversy. Bringing issues such as the 
NIICO and also Middle East questions and 
disarmament into UNESCO has been 
viewed by some industrialized countries as 
politicization of agencies that should re- 
main apolitical. 

But to many in the Third World, contin- 
ued collaboration between communica- 
tions technicians was intolerable so long as 
the worldwide communications structure 
was inequitable. From their perspective, 
this structure, and its impact on the out- 
come of significant political issues, was an 
appropriate concern of the U.N. agency 
responsible for communication—UN- 
ESCO. This dialogue has caused us to think 
in a more penetrating way about the rele- 
vance of equitable economic and commu- 
nications relationships to fruitful func- 
tional collaboration in dealing with global 
problems. 

Questions of ecological balance, too, 
can be seen as evolving out of global de- 
bate on the meaning of development. Eco- 
logical issues became prominent on the 
agenda of the U.N. system beginning with 
the U.N. environment conference in Stock- 
holm in 1972. The initiative came from the 
industrialized countries, and at first the en- 
vironment was perceived to be their issue. 
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Initially, the Third World even suspected 
that environmental initiatives from the in- 
dustrialized countries were a covert strat- 
egy for preventing Third World develop- 
ment. But by now environmental issues are 
perceived to be worldwide issues, and peo- 
ple from all parts of the world are searching 
for meanings of development that can in- 
clude ecological balance. At the same time, 
the squalor, disease, and death that result 
from destruction of the human habitat are 
increasingly judged to have the moral 
equivalence of similar peacelessness pro- 
duced by weapons of war. 

As new technology has enabled human- 
kind to exploit more extensively the depth 
and the breadth of the commons—atmo- 
sphere, space, oceans, and the two polar 
regions—this activity becomes an ever 
greater danger to peace, threatening war, 
environmental disaster, inequitable shar- 
ing of resources of the commons, and ineq- 
uitable access to the transportation and 
communications potential of the com- 
mons. Thus governance for the global 
commons has emerged as a significant di- 
mension of peace. The most significant 
event in the struggle to develop peaceful 
governance for the commons has been the 
drafting of the U.N. Law of the Sea Treaty 
(1982). The treaty provides procedures for 
peaceful ocean transit and for the sharing 
of resources in and under the oceans. The 
drafters of the treaty have also endeavored 
to apply in the treaty lessons that have been 
learned in the U.N. laboratory since the 
Charter was drafted. These include new 
approaches to representing interests on in- 
ternational decision-making bodies, proce- 
dures for developing a consensus before 
voting on controversial issues, and new 
approaches for settlement of disputes. 

Our brief overview has revealed re- 
markable growth in the U.N. system in 
approaches to positive peace and in the 
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creation of organizations through which 
positive peace can be pursued.” Not only 
have functionalism, self-determination, 
and human rights been supplemented by 
economic development, economic and 
communications equity, ecological bal- 
ance, and governance for the commons, but 
these new themes have deepened our in- 
sight into neglected dimensions of earlier 
approaches to peace. We now understand 
better the full meaning of self-determina- 
tion, as we have learned about its economic 
and communications dimensions. We now 
have insights into the ecological aspect of 
human rights. At the same time, we have 
acquired new perspectives on the relation- 
ship between positive and negative peace 
approaches, as exemplified by the creative 
new kinds of confltct-resolution proce- 
dures built into the Law of the Sea Treaty. 
It is important that peace studies be firmly 
rooted at the crossroads of this diversity of 
branches of peace practice, helping to de- 
lineate the potential role of each under 
appropriate circumstances and illuminat- 
ing ways in which they may be effectively 
combined. 


THE ARRAY OF GRASS-ROOTS 
MOVEMENTS 


A third crossroads for peace studies is 
the growing array of movements now to be 
found at the grass roots.’ We live in an 
exciting time in which there is a decline in 
the numbers of believers in that principle 
of the mythology of the state system that 
asserts that only a few experts in the na- 


2 For a fuller discusston of these approaches to 
peace and references, see Chadwick F, Alger, “The 
Quest for Peace,” Mershon Center Quarterly Report, 
11(2) (Autumn 1986) 

3 Chadwick F. Alger, “A Grassroots Approach to 
Life in Peace: Self-Determination in Overcoming 
Peacelessness,” Bulletin of Peace Proposals, 18(3),375- 
92 (1987). 
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tional capital are competent to define the 
national interest. People at the grass roots 
now dare to become their own experts on 
specific kinds of weapons systems. They 
are formulating plans for conversion from 
military to peaceful production. They work 
for the release of political prisoners in dis- 
tant lands, offer sanctuary to those denied 
it by their government, and establish nu- 
clear-free zones in towns and cities. They 
even have created a people’s foreign ser- 
vice, through which thousands of people 
have visited Central America, the Soviet 
Union, and other critical areas to view con- 
ditions for themselves. Working from the 
grass roots, they have changed the policy 
of the U.S. government on apartheid and 
have secured passage in the World Health 
Organization in Geneva-—with only one 
negative vote—of a standard for the mar- 
keting of infant formula that the Nestlé 
Corporation has found necessary to adopt, 
after long resistance. 

At the same time, our colleagues from a 
number of Third World countries are in- 
forming us about grass-roots challenges to 
state power in their countries. These move- 
ments resist militarization and state defini- 
tions of “development” and assert local 
self-reliance in overcoming state develop- 
ment plans and the peacelessness that is 
created by the destruction of local culture 
by both the manufactured and the commu- 
nications products of the industrialized 
countries. Based on his research in India, 
Rajni Kothari sees the emergence of these 
grass-roots movements as very “important 
in shaping the world we live in, including 
the prospects of survival.” * 

Perhaps the greatest challenge that 
peace studies faces is the necessity of lo- 
cating effort at the crossroads of this grow- 

4 Ram Kothari, “Party and State in Our Times: 


The Rise of Non-Party Political Formations,” Alterna- 
tres, 9610 (1983). 
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ing diversity of peace movements. The par- 
adigms of many peace researchers, which 
are largely extensions of perspectives of 
traditional international relations research, 
are such that they have difficulty in finding 
a place for grass-roots activism as a signif- 
icant arena in world politics. In this tradi- 
tional paradigm, the public may have 
“opinions,” if asked for them by scientifi- 
cally valid procedures, but they are not 
viewed as participants. The “actors” are to 
be found only in selected government of- 
fices at the places where stars appear on the 
world map. Nor are there “events” at the 
grass roots that are deemed worthy of 
scholarly attention. 

Since peace educators are largely de- 
pendent on researchers for teaching mate- 
rials, they, too, have difficulty in coping 
with the new breed of grass-roots peace 
activists at their doorstep. Unfortunately, 
even the activists located in national head- 
quarters of peace movements—in cities 
like Washington and New York—have 
great difficulty in accepting visions of cit- 
izen movements that include really dy- 
namic centers at the grass roots. They, too, 
are often victims of that kind of research 
and teaching that tends to imply that the 
only way to be truly influential on peace 
issues is to leave home and seek a govern- 
ment job in Washington or at the national 
headquarters of voluntary organizations. 

Despite the difficulty of incorporating 
the peace movements in our towns and 
cities into our research and educational 
paradigms, were it to happen, it would add 
an element of overwhelming—even trans- 
formative-—significance to the global 
learning process in this century. Grass- 
roots peace movements desperately need 
help in explicating how each fragment 
might fit into a larger vision of a grass- 
roots-based peace process. At the same 
time, they need creative insight into how 
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they might have an effective dialogue with 
more macro peace efforts, both national 
and international It is significant that re- 
searchers from a number of countries are 
suggesting that new research methodolo- 
gies are required if research is to be respon- 
sive to the knowledge needs of grass-roots 
movements. 

An Indian researcher, D. L. Sheth, aptly 
describes the challenge that confronts 
peace researchers: 


It is the dialectic between micro-practice and 
macro-thinking that will actualize a new politics 
of the future In brief a macro-vision ts the 
prime need of these groups and movements, and 
this can be satistied only by a growing partner- 
ship between activists and intellectuals in the 
process of social transformation." 


Other researchers, too, are saying that 
we must employ new methodologies in the 
creation of knowledge of value to the grass 
roots. Catalin Mamali has succinctly de- 
scribed the connection between research 
and participation by observing that “the 
conscious participation of the members of 
a social community in its evolution pro- 
cess, also depends upon the level and qual- 
ity of participation of its members 
(specialists and laymen) in knowing the 
reality they live in.” Pointing out that each 
member of a community has a double cog- 
nitive status, that of observed and that of 
observer, he notes that prevalent research 
practice inhibits “the subjects’ natural ob- 
server status.” Thus he concludes that a 
“just distribution of social knowledge can- 
not be reached unless tts process of produc- 
tion is democratized.”° 


5 D. L Sheth, “Grass-Roots Stirrings and the 
Futere of Politics,” Alternatives, 9'386 (Summer 
1983). 

6 Catalin Mamah, Societal Learning and Democ- 
vatizauon of the Social Research Process (Bucharest 
Research Center for Youth Problems, 1979). pp 13-14 
(italics in orginal). 
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Grass-roots peace movements are a se- 
rious challenge to present research agendas 
throughout the world. While necessary ev- 
idence is not available for making an au- 
thoritative worldwide assessment, it 
appears that grass-roots movements in all 
continents have grown more rapidly than 
the capacity of researchers to observe 
and interpret their activities. Kinhide 
Mushakoji has observed that “peace re- 
search at the ‘grass-roots’ level should 
make special efforts to create new para- 
digms because it has been one of the weak- 
est points of conventional peace research.” 
Mushakoji advocates research based on the 
center-periphery paradigm, criticizing tra- 
ditional peace researchers for having a 
“tendency to focus on the danger of poten- 
tial war between the superpowers.”’ In 
other words, Mushakoji 1s asking that 
grass-roots peace movements be put in the 
paradigm so that the impact of centers on 
the grass roots be made transparent, en- 
abling individuals and groups at the grass 
roots to perceive the concrete activities 
through which this influence is transmit- 
ted. At the same time, the efforts of grass- 
roots movements to overcome peace- 
lessness must be a part of peace-research 
paradigms so that research can provide 
grass-roots movements with the knowl- 
edge needed for enhancing their potential. 

Mushakoji also stresses the importance 
of basing grass-roots peace research on the 
values of people living in grass-roots com- 
munities; this would overcome the ten- 
dency to import values in research 
paradigms developed in the centers. He 
further advocates that peace researchers 
should seek out.the problems of local peace 
activists and address these problems in 


7. Kinhide Mushakoji, “Peace Research as an In- 
ternational Learning Process.” International Studies 
Quarter ly, 22(2) 186 (June 1978) 
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their research, communicating the results 
to the local activists, receiving feedback, 
and advancing with another round of re- 
search. This conscientization, he says, 
“must be developed in such a way that it 
deepens the awareness of ‘peaceless- 
ness °” In urging that peace researchers 
work with local activists in the building 
of a peaceful grass-roots community, he 
joins Paulo Freire” in advocating that 
researchers and the people become 
coinvestigators.” 


THE MISSING CROSSROADS 


Some readers may be thinking that this 
article overestimates achievements in the 
U.N. laboratory and inflates the signifi- 
cance of grass-roots movements. It must 
be emphasized that our purpose has been 
to identify potential through which peace 
studies might in the future increase its con- 
tribution to strengthening the competence 
of the peoples of the world to pursue peace. 
Furthermore, it is apparent to us that this 
potential could be enhanced were these two 
great arenas of peace learning not so iso- 
lated from each other. 

How many of the documents setting 
forth standards for life in peace that have 
been passed by states gathered in assem- 
blies and conferences have had only minor 
impact? How many covenants, conven- 
tions, and treaties have not received suffi- 
cient ratifications to be put into force? How 
many ratified conventions have been ig- 
nored? Meanwhile, at the grass roots, 
where standards for human life on the 


8 Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (New 
York. Herder & Herder, 1971), p. 97. 

9 For more eatensive discussion of contempo- 
rary peace movemenis, see Chadwick F Alger and 
Saul H Mendlovitz. “Grass-Rocts Initiatives. The 
Challenge of Linkages,” in Towards a Just World 
Peace, ed Saul H Mendlovitz and RBJ Walker 
(Boston. Butterworths, 1987), pp 333-62. 
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planet must in the end be put into practice, 
most people are not even aware of many of 
these international instruments. Thus it 
would seem that fuller participation of 
the grass roots is vitally needed if these 
emerging standards are to be more than 
aspiration. 

But how is this to be achieved? The 
challenge is overwhelming, because up to 
the present time it has seemed inevitable, 
or in the nature of things, that acquisition 
of peace is the responsibility of state offi- 
cials who, when they are so disposed, work 
together with other states in the pursuit of 
peace. This assumption 1s reflected in an 
array of U.N. agencies and other organiza- 
tions whose greatest weakness may be that 
they are cut off from the people of the 
world—a network of bureaucracies and 
programs that are creatures of states assem- 
bled but with very tenuous contact with the 
people whose interests they are attempting 
to serve. 

There is no obvious or easy solution to 
this problem. Certainly the answer would 
not be to eliminate all territorial entities 
that lie between the grass roots and the 
United Nations. People must join together 
to solve mutual problems in the context of 
a diversity of communities—from neigh- 
borhoods, to local communities, to cities, 
to provinces, and to larger and larger con- 
figurations that eventually encompass the 
world. And people in different cultural 
areas must be free to link to the outside 
world in ways that are responsive to their 
own traditions. 

Nevertheless, in the light of the ways in 
which the global context of so-called ordi- 
nary people everywhere is changing, open- 
ness to new approaches to empowering 
local people in world affairs is required. In 
particular, the traditional foreign policy ap- 
paratus of states, and the tendency of the 
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United Nations, as a creature of these 
states, to follow these traditions, must be 
open to creative new ways to involve the 
people of the world in efforts to overcome 
peacelessness. This kind of change will be 
difficult for state officials schooled in tra- 
ditions, remarkably similar worldwide, 
that assume that they are the inevitable 
custodians of the peace, but there will be 
rewards in that resources available for the 
pursuit of peace will be significantly in- 
creased. These resources can currently be 
observed in grass-roots peace movements 
worldwide. 

In emphasizing the restraints that tra- 
ditions in state and international bureau- 
cracies place on working cooperatively 
with grass-roots peace movements, we 
must not ignore the fact that there is po- 
tential as well. Indeed, both state and 
U.N. officials involved in a variety of 
grass-roots development programs in the 
Third World have demonstrated respon- 
siveness to local needs and cultures. At 
the same time, the General Assembly’s 
Declaration on the Preparation of Socie- 
ties for Life in Peace!” has indicated that 
the General Assembly is capable of in- 
sight into the connection between grass- 
roots movements and the pursuit of peace 
in the United Nations. Also relevant is 
this appeal in the preambles of both the 
U.N. Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights and the Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights: “The individ- 
ual, having duties to other individuals 
and to the community to which he be- 
longs, is under responsibility to strive for 
the promotion and observance of rights 
recognized in this Covenant.” 


10 Resolution 33/73 of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, 1978 See Marek Thee, ed., Bul- 
letin of Peace Proposals, vol. 18, no 3, Preparation 
of Soctetes for Life in Peace, 1987, pp 229-493 
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CONCLUSION 


Thus my advice to all who labor for 
peace is that we locate ourselves in the 
midst of the crossroads. First, whichever 
role we are playing in the triad, we should 
be involved in a dialogue between activ- 
ists, researchers, and educators. Second, 
whatever peace issue we are involved in at 
a specific time, we should ponder the rele- 
vance of the vast array of peace ap- 
proaches—negative and positive—that are 
now available. We should bear in mind that 
each brings to center stage not only a dif- 
ferent approach but also the perspective of 
people who are struggling for peace unde: 
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different circumstances. Third, we should 
make sure that our own peace paradigm is 
inclusive of the growing diversity of peace 
movements in our own local community. 
Our research and educational programs 
should be responsive to needs expressed, 
explicitly and implicitly, by grass-roots ac- 
tivists. Fourth, we must give creative atten- 
tion to the need for greater dialogue and 
mutual awareness between local move- 
ments and global institutions. In the final 
analysis, the necessary legitimacy for ef- 
forts by global organizations to define 
peace and implement these standards can 
only be provided by grass-roots practice. 
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COTTAM, RICHARD W Iran and the United 
States: A Cold War Case Study. Pp. 298. 
Pittsburgh, PA: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1988, $29.29. Paperbound, $12.95. 


DORMAN, WILLIAM A and MANSOUR 
FARHANG. The United States Press and 
lran: Foreign Policy and the Journalism of 
Deference. Pp. x, 272 Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1987. $29.95. 


Sustained American interest in Iran brack- 
eted the 444 days in 1979-80 when the U.S. 
embassy in Tehran was seized and its employees 
held hostage by a group calling themselves 
“Followers of the Line of the Imam ” Although 
U.S policymakers take for granted Iran's role 
in servicing our strategic needs in that region, 
so short an attention span breeds danger Rich- 
ard W. Cottam’s Iran and the United States’ A 
Cold War Case Study reviews American-Iranian 
relations in light of this duality: general uninter- 
est and ignorance on the part of the public versus 
awareness by policymakers of Iran's geo- 
graphic importance in blocking what is pre- 
sumed to be an enduring Soviet desire for 
expansion. Cottam argues that U.S. policies 
have been directed almost exclusively toward 


shoring up Iranian defenses against real or 
imagimed Soviet threats, and those policies, ac- 
cording to Cottam, cannot provide adequate 
grounds for a strong relationship. American po- 
litical leaders understand Iranian politics only 
insofar as they open or close options for Soviet 
expansion Because such an outlook forecloses 
almost all possibility for appreciating cultural 
differences, it also is unstable. Cottam asserts 
that this policy approach established the reasons 
for the shah’s overthrow and the pervasive Iran- 
lan anger against Americans. If a case against 
ethnocentrism needs to be made, this book pro- 
vides convincing support for the view that pol- 
icies infected with such biases eventually 
backfire. Cottam’s study is ideal for general 
courses in international relations. 

The revolution that brought down the shah’s 
regime has not, however, encouraged policy- 
makers to rethink and reexamine their funda- 
mental assumptions about Iran American 
policymakers still seem to be unaware that their 
very categories of analysis exclude much of 
what occurs tn the public realm in Third World 
countnes. William A Dorman and Mansour 
Farhang elucidate the totalitarian power of the 
liberal democratic theory from which policy- 
makers draw their analytic categories Their 
book, The United States Press and Iran Foi- 
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eign Policy and the Journalism of Deference, is 
simply wonderful. Focusing on the events re- 
ported in Iran since the end of World War II, they 
try to account for the constancy in interpreta- 
tions. Dorman and Farhang attribute the consis- 
tency in the American analyses of Iranian 
politics to ideology. “We have come to con- 
clude,” they write, “that the ideology and eth- 
nocentrism of news workers seem to have 
conditioned them to look for politics only in a 
liberal democratic context.” The press has so 
distorted the meaning of Iranian political life as 
to deny American citizens any reasonable basis 
for judging the success of any foreign policy 
effort or the competence of American policy- 
makers, most of whom view international af- 
fairs through the same narrow ideological 
prism. With this as their thesis, they challenge 
the conventional wisdom that considers the 
press a guardian of democratic treedoms More 
than the captive of an economic system, all of 
us, elites and nonelites alike, are victims of an 
ideology and the value it places on one particu- 
lar style of political behavior. 


DONNA ROBINSON DIVINE 
Smith College 
Northampton 
Massachusetts 


FROHOCK, FRED M Rational Association. Pp. 
x1, 201, Syracuse, NY. Syracuse University 
Press, 1987. $27 50. 


RINGEN. STEIN The Possibility of Polincs: A 
Study in the Political Economy of the Wel- 
fare State. Pp. x1, 303 New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1987. $58 00 


Rational Association is a notable addition to 
a growing body of literature that discusses ra- 
tional and social choice theory and connects it 
to broader, more traditional themes in pelitical 
economy and political philosophy. Unlike many 
new books in this literature, Frohock’s does not 
attempt to amend the basic assumptions of ra- 
tional choice theory; rather, he recommends that 
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analyses in politics rest on something other than 
the foundations of rational choice theory. This 
recommendation is partially based on his exam- 
ination of several puzzles of social choice the- 
ory. Frohock discovers that each puzzle is the 
result of a similar conceptual conflict that exists 
at a deeper methodological level. He urges that 
an adequate explanation of these puzzles relies 
on a more holistic, corporatist conception of 
individuals, outside the tradition of method- 
ological individualism. 

In chapter 1, Frohock introduces four puz- 
zles ot politics: the prisoner’s dilemma game, 
Arrow’s theorem, efficacy failure, which con- 
cems Downs'’s rational voter problem and 
Olson's free-mder hypothesis, and Wollheim’s 
paradox. Each puzzle is a particularly graceful 
device to elaborate conflicts between one and 
all. These puzzles are allegedly problems for 
social choice theory, because they illustrate a 
rational discontinuity between individuals and 
political wholes. For example, Frohock claims 
that the prisoner's dilemma game represents a 
discontinuity that is “a failure of compatibility 
between individual parts and the collectives the 
parts ure assumed to constitute.” To alleviate 
this discontinuity, Frohock proposes an account 
of rational social wholes, which, unlike simple 
additive linear models of individual rationality, 
is based on multiplicative linear relations. The 
eftect of his suggestion is to rule out strictly 
self-interested choice and thereby transform the 
prisoner’s dilemma into a simple coordination 
game, in which the cooperative strategy dominates 

This example illustrates a troubling general 
tendency throughout the book, namely, to reach 
for solutions to puzzles outside “the philosophy 
of methodological individualism” and then 
claim no such answer 1s available in rational 
choice theory For the prisoner’s dilemma ex- 
ample above, Frohock neglects to point out that 
these games can be represented in N-person 
game theory using the characteristic function 
form of the game The cooperative solution is 
an element of the core and thus is the predicted 
solution. This result is well within the tradition 
of methodological individualism and virtually 
identical in its result to Frohock’s suggestion, 
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yet it is not mentioned by him. In spite of this, 
much in this book 1s useful for political econo- 
musts and political philosophers not interested 
in the tradition of social choice theory. The 
reader unfamiliar with rational choice theory, 
however, should be cautious of many conclu- 
sions Frohock makes with respect to that theory. 

Unlike Rational Association, The Possibihty 
of Politics is elmost wholly unacquainted with 
rational or social choice theory. Although 
Ringen says that “the approach ot the study is 
that of rational choice,” he does not use the term 
“rational choice” as it is now generally under- 
stood in political economy—roughly referring 
to the literature following Arrow, Downs, 
Olson, and Sen. In fact, at no point in this book 
does he deal seriously with recent challenges of 
social choice theory to the efficiency and fair- 
ness of the welfare state. This rather large lacuna 
is indeed troublesome, because he claims to 
evaluate empirically whether or not the welfare 
state works, But it is very difficult to understand 
exactly what this claim means, since much of 
his empirical analysis of the welfare state 1s 
based on ambiguous concepts or questionable 
methodological assumptions. For example, he 
asserts that democracy ts simply a method for 
establishing what the common interest is and 
that in a perfect democracy, the outcome corre- 
sponds by definition to the common interest. 
But Kenneth Arrow has clearly demonstrated 
this does not totlow by definition Another ex- 
ample concerns the concept of rationality. 
Ringen’s concept is much broader than any 
traditional conception of rationality used in eco- 
nomics. He says, “Rational action is associated 
not only with outcome of choice but also with 
how choice is made.” How choice 1s made con- 
cerns not only preference but ethical intention 
as well. This is undoubtedly important for pro- 
ducing new explanations of nonmarket behav- 
iors, but this broader notion of rationality is 
much more complex and therefore requires 
much more precision in one’s analysis. Unfor- 
tunately, we found no further precision in his 
analysis of rationality. Therefore, his empirical 
assertions concerning the efticiency of the wel- 
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fare state could not be objectively evaluated. 
Ringen’s analysis, rather than clarifying norma- 
tive and positive issues, tended to muddy both. 
RICHARD P CLAUDE 
MICHAEL CAIN 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


HARDIN, RUSSELL Morality within the Lumits 
of Reason Pp. xx, 234. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1988. $24.95. 


Hardin's book is a sophisticated defense of 
utilitananism and might be better titled, Utili- 
tartansm, Given Invincible Ignorance. Hardin 
distinguishes two aspects of utilitarianism’ its 
consequentialism and its value theory. His main 
concem is to detend consequentialism, and 
when he discusses the value theory in the last 
chapter, he does not try to defend ıt. Indeed, he 
has extremely high praise for Rawls’s con- 
tractualism, which he regards as very close to 
consequentialism, differing from utilitarianism 
primarily in value theory. He shows quite con- 
vincingly that many of the attacks on con- 
sequentialism are based upon falsely assuming 
that actors are omniscient, not only knowing all 
of the consequences of their own actions but 
also knowing how others are going to act. He 
correctly discounts refutations of consequen- 
tialism based upon weird examples, such as that 
proposed by James about producing a com- 
pletely happy world by having an innocent soul 
tortured. 

He provides strong arguments that many of 
those who advise acting on rules rather than on 
consequences—for example, G. E. Moore and 
F A Hayek—can be seen as doing so only 
because they recognize the limitations of our 
knowledge He argues against separating moral 
theory from political theory, correctly claiming 
that there should be only one theory that applies 
to both personal and governmental decisions. 
By concentrating on the consequences of insti- 
tutionalizing various practices, he provides 
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strong utilitarian support for nghts. But, surpris- 
ingly, he claims that “promise keeping is not an 
issue of major moral significance.” 

Its easy to understand why Hardin wants to 
downgrade the significance of promises, for in 
defending consequentialism he must show that 
moral rules, such as the rule requiring one to 
keep one’s promise, do not have the moral 
weight that nonconsequentialists give to them 
Hardin has no difficulty in showing the absurd- 
ity of the position that the rules that are an 
essential feature of morality are rules that it 1s 
always immoral to violate. However, it ts also a 
nonconsequentialist position to hold that it is 
morally unacceptable to break a moral rule only 
when no impartial rational person could advo- 
cate that such a violation be publicly allowed, 
that ıs, when everyone knows that this kind of 
violation ts allowed. 

Hardin may not see this because he concen- 
trates so much on standard governmental deci- 
sions, which by their very nature almost always 
involve treating the violation as publicly al- 
lowed, that he neglects secret actions by mdi- 
viduals. Is it immoral to cheat on an exam that 
is not graded on the curve, when the course ts 
not relevant to one’s future career, and when the 
probability of getting caught ıs, tor all practical 
purposes, zero? Moral intuition says yes Utili- 
tarianism, even Hardin's ignorance-qualified 
ublitarianism, seems forced to say no But a 
moral system that requires all violations of 
moral rules to be such that an impartial rational 
person could publicly allow them supports the 
orginal moral intuition. 

Hardin, like most utilitarians, does not dis- 
tinguish between utilitananism as a moral the- 
ory that might justify our adopting one moral 
system rather than another and utilitarianism as 
a moral system itself, a public system that peo- 
ple would teach to their children, use to decide 
how to act, and use to make moral judgments 
on the behavior ot others. Hardin presents much 
stronger arguments for the former than for the 
latter. 

BERNARD GERT 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover 

New Hampshire 
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NELSON, DANIEL J. Defenders or Intiuders? 
The Dilemmas of U.S. Forces in Germany. 
Pp. xxii, 288. Boulder, CO. Westview Press, 
1987 $38.50. 


In the autumn of 1944, American and other 
Allied forces crossed Germany's western bor- 
der. They have remained ever since. The trans- 
formation of U.S. forces from conquerors and 
occupiers to defenders has been traced in Daniel 
Nelson's earlier volume, A History of U.S. 
Forces ın Germany (Westview Press, 1987). 
This ts a careful and detailed sociological anal- 
ysis of American forces of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) in the Federal Re- 
public ot Germany. It is as much a survey of the 
contemporary all-volunteer force as a study of 
U S.-West German military relations It adds an 
essential micro dimension to normally sweep- 
ing strategic analyses 

The study addresses three basic questions. 
First, what do West Germans think of American 
forces based ın their territory? Second, how do 
American military personnel react to life in 
West Germany? Finally, what do the dynamics 
between these two social groups portend for the 
military and political viability of the NATO 
alliance? Each of these questions contains nu- 
merous facets, and Nelson discusses them cred- 
itably without drowning the reader in socio- 
logical statistics 

In great measure, U.S. forces in West Ger- 
many mirror the problems and challenges of the 
volunteer military and aspects of American so- 
ciety. Minority groups compose more than a 
third of the enlisted personnel while accounting 
for only ubout a tenth of the officer corps The 
enlisted ranks are substantially recruited from 
lower socioeconomic groups and, not surprising, 
have significant adjustment problems to military 
life in general and prolonged service abroad. Al- 
though nominally reflecting American free-chotce 
values, the U.S. armed forces have become far less 
representative of American society. Citing the spe- 
cific experience of U.S. forces in West Germany, 
Nelson concludes that the United States ought to 
reconsider some form of universal service that 
would allow the armed forces to recruit more 
competent and more socially adjusted personnel 
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Much of the book looks at the enormous 
economic, social, and cultural pressures on 
American forces in West Germany. There is 
ample evidence, backed by survey data, of the 
severe economic, racial, and drug-abuse prob- 
lems that have hit U.S. forces during the past 15 
years. None of this is surprising, but the study 
clarifies the problems and puts them in histori- 
cal perspective. It is striking that both American 
and West German authorities have until quite 
recently been remarkably passive about these 
problems. Nelson's evidence is that preventive 
and remedial programs can contain many social 
and intercultural problems. The malign neglect 
by the U.S. government of the economic hard- 
ships—pay and living conditions—atfecting 
American forces as a result of currency fluctu- 
ations is especially discouraging 

On balance, Nelson concludes that the his- 
torically unprecedented U.S.-German collec- 
tive detense has worked remarkably well. 
American forces are probably better than pic- 
tured by some Germans—especially those 
whose contact is mainly with off-duty sol- 
diers—and the West German contribution to 
Western defense 1s far greater than the budget- 
ary comparisons favored by American critics. 
The alliance faces the twin challenges of main- 
taining domestic support for the alliance and 
pursuing diplomatic opportunities for balanced 
force reductions. Both will demand substantial 
human, political, and material resources. 

ERIC S. EINHORN 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


RANDLE, ROBERT F. Issues in the History of 
International Relations: The Role of Issues 
in the Evolution of the State System. Pp. xiii, 
307. New York. Praeger, 1987. $45.00. 


Issues in the History of International Rela- 
trons is a study of the workings of the global 
political system examining recent history and 
leading to a general theory of international pol- 
itics. This book is unique in that its author 
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rarely—in some cases not at all—makes refer- 
ence to a balance of power, polarity, deterrence, 
or mutual assured destruction—the common 
parlance of international relations theorists. 
Instead, he employs what he calls the “issue 
approach ” 

Randle begins with an examination of the 
Western state system in the 1500s and traces 
issues that were central to international negoti- 
ations or that determined the interactions of 
nation-states. “Issue network” systems can be 
identified, he says, and they allude to the oper- 
ation and structure of international politics at 
any one time. 

Randle’s analysis leads one to believe that 
there 1s less certainty in international relations 
now than in the recent past. The network is 
undergoing change, he says. It is not just that the 
bipolar system is breaking down, as other theo- 
rists would contend, or that the number of states 
is increasing and the superpowers are less able 
to cope. Rather, Randle contends, the degree of 
aggregation of issues is declining. 

Randle may be criticized for a basically Eu- 
rocentric view. Most of the history of interna- 
tional relations he discusses is European. He 
may also be accused of delineating in a new and 
different way what is already obvious. Finally, 
he seems purposefully to ignore much of the 
literature on international systems. 

Yet the latter point may also be the basis for 
the importance of his work. Randle offers a new 
and fresh way of looking at structure in interna- 
tional politics. One might even say he has de- 
veloped an original theoretical perspective 
sufficiently broad to be relevant and therefore 
valuable. 

A plethora of tables and figures also help 
convince the reader that a general theory can be 
derived from the interactions of states over a 
period of several centuries and that diplomatic 
history does lend itself to a theory of interna- 
tional relations that transcends the normative 
and descriptive. 

Some readers will find this book irrelevant; 
others will find it innovative. I feel that Randle 
has provided a new way of looking at what 
has been examined by many other authors and 
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does sa in a way sufficiently innovative to rec- 
ommend it. 
JOHN F. COPPER 
Rhcdes College 
Memphis 
Tennessee 


SLOAN. GEOFFREY R. Geopolitics in United 
States Strategic Policy, 1890-1987. Pp xiv, 
255. New York: St Martin’s Press, 1988. 
$35.00 


In the 1930s and early 1940s, geopolitics 
was a major theme in the emerging study of 
international relations, and a major preoccupa- 
tion of national policymakers. Since the end of 
World War Il, it seems to have been regarded as 
less relevant and important. Recently, however, 
it is experiencing a revival It 1s receiving quite 
sophisticated scholarly treatment and less so- 
phisticated, if more conspicuous, application in 
the real world. In a sense, however, geopolitics 
has always been with us, and hence the revival 
of attention to it is a reflection of greater recog- 
nition of an underlying and ever present factor 
in the behavior of nations 

One of the best products of the revival of 
scholarly interest in geopolitics is the volume 
under review, by a senor lecturer in strategic 
studies and international affairs at the Britannia 
Royal Naval College. His main concern 1s to 
study the relationship between geopolitical the- 
ory and U.S. strategic policy. Before he tums to 
this task, however, he devotes about one-third 
ot the book to a review and critique of geopol- 
itics in theory and in practice, from the turn of 
the century to the end of World War II, featuring 
the contributions and distinctive nature of the 
ideas of Rudolph Kyellen, Sir Halford Mackin- 
der, Major General Karl Haushofer, and Nicho- 
las Spykman. Alfred Thayer Mahan's dis- 
tinclive aporoach is analyzed in part 2 of this 
study. All students of geopolitics are familiar 
with the ideas of these leading geopoliticians, 
but if anyone thinks there is little more to be 
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said, he or she should look at the treatment in 
this book Of particular value is chapter 2, “The- 
ory in Action: German Geopolitics and the 
Third Reich,” which throws new light on the 
influence of Haushofer on Hitler and the 
Nazis—much less and more selective than is 
generally believed, even before Haushofer fell 
out of favor and eventually came to a tragic end. 
Sloan makes good use of an interview and cor- 
respondence in 1978 with Dr. Heinz Haushofer, 
Karl’s son-—-who, incidentally, confirmed 
Sloan’s own conclusion that the much-touted 
Institute of Geopolitics at the University of Mu- 
nich, with Haushoter in charge, did not in fact 
exist. 

Part 2 analyzes the influence of geopolitical 
theory on US strategic policy, from Mahan, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Manifest Destiny, and 
“Social Darwinism” to Reagan, the revival of 
the containment doctrine, “an end to world 
order politics,” and global unilateralism—all 
interpretations that Sloan might reconsider, and 
perhaps modify, in the light of new departures 
in the latter months of the Reagan administra- 
tion. Even Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger 
should be fascinated by the relatively lengthy 
discussion of “Kissinger-Nixon and Geopoli- 
tics.” “The ultimate objective” of “Kissinger’s 
foreign policy’—query: what happened to 
Nixon?—“can be said to be a change of focus 
from an indiscriminate globalism to a discrimi- 
nate globalism,” in which “regional power 
structures were to provide the cement for this 
Structure of peace.” 

This is a sophisticated, challenging, and im- 
portant book. Few readers will question Sloan's 
broad conclusions that “geopolitical theory has 
continued to influence the perceptions and ac- 
tions of policy-makers,” or that there'is an iden- 
tfiable, 1f not always apparent, relationship 
between geopolitical theory and U.S. strategic 
policy. More specific interpretations are cer- 
tainly open to reservation, but they should not 
be ignored 

NORMAN D PALMER 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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AND LATIN AMERICA 


ANDERSON, E. N. The Food of China. Pp. xvi. 
263. New Haven. CT: Yale University Press, 
1988. $23.50. 


E. N. Anderson’s Food of China provides 
both an overview of the development of Chinese 
eating habits from Neolithic times to the present 
and a rather detailed discussion of the varieties 
of food consumed by Chinese today. Anderson, 
an anthropologist, 1s also alert to the ritual and 
medicinal uses of food and to the contributions 
made by both of these to the Chinese diet. The 
scope of the book includes food production, 
nutrition, and cuisine. 

The story of food in China is a success story 
Not only is China’s cuisine among the world’s 
finest, but, even more significant, Chinese agrı- 
culture has fed with remarkable—though not 
unqualified—success an enormous population 
for a very long time. Anderson traces the roots 
of this success, suggesting that the Chinese were 
“lucky or wise” in the crops they chose to grow 
He details with great admiration the efficiency 
ot Chinese tood-production techniques—for 
example, the use of human waste as fertilizer, 
cooking techniques that require relatively little 
fuel, and minor reliance on animals, especially 
large and inefficient ones like cows, as food. 
Indeed, he repeatedly suggests that the rest of 
the world might well study the traditional Chi- 
nese agricultural system. 

Agriculture is informed by culture. Ander- 
son suggests that the practice of offering food to 
the gods and ancestors led to a heightened 
awareness of food Perhaps more in China than 
in some other cultures, the line between food 
and medicine is blurred. Anderson suggests that 
medicinally valued toods were usually, though 
not always, of superior nutritional value, and 
hence advocacy ot these toods contributed to the 
general well-being of the Chinese population 

Modern times have brought mixed blessings 
to Chinese agriculture. There is no doubt that 
mechanization, chemical fertilizers, and insec- 
ticides have increased yields, though there may 
be as yet uncalculated long-term costs to some 
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of these practices. Average life spans have ap- 
proximately doubled since the turn of the cen- 
tury, and, doubtlessly, improved nutrition is 
largely the cause. But white rice, which became 
the grain of choice of the elite in the nineteenth 
century, especially in the south, as more effi- 
cient milling techniques became available, is of 
such low nutritional value that, with the excep- 
tion of a few hardy weevils, it attracts no pests. 
Anderson also decries the introduction of mono- 
sodium glutamate, the increase of salt, sugar, 
and oil in cooking, and the detrimental effects 
of pollution on the food supply. 

The book ts written in a lively and engaging 
manner. Food ıs placed ın its contexts, which 
range from questions of land tenure to those of 
ritual. It is a book that can be read with pleasure 
both by amateurs of Chinese cooking and by 
persons interested in issues of agriculture and 
nutrition. Should it be issued as an appropriately 
priced paperback, it would doubtless find a use 
in both history and anthropology classes. 

ANN WALTNER 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 


CLOUGH, RALPH N Embattled Korea: The Rt- 
valry for International Support. Pp xiv, 401. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1987 $29.95. 


These are heady times for Korea. Steps to- 
ward a more democratic society have shown a 
populace unafraid to express its opinion. Ko- 
rean studies in the United States has shown a 
marked increase within the Asian studies curric- 
ula at major universittes, and the recent Olympic 
Games made Seoul a showplace for rapid eco- 
nomic development based upon export-led 
growth, The games, which included China and 
the Soviet Union but not North Korea, also 
remind us that the politics of sport and the sport 
of politics are not confined to the playing field 

The thesis of this book is revealed in its 
subtitle. Both North and South Korea have com- 
peted with each other for the past four decades 
for support from abroad. Those familiar with the 
history of Korea will recognize this as a familiar 
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theme and indeed as one of the main causes for 
the tragedy that pervades modern Korea. Be- 
cause Korea was divided after the war by the 
two superpowers, both North and South Korea 
have joined separate power blocs, and the com- 
petition since then has been carried out within 
this framework. There have been differences as 
well as similarities in their development, and 
Clough has done a good job in spelling these 
out, demonstrating a command of the relevan: 
secondary literature. As examples, he notes that 
economically, North Korea has opted for au- 
tarky while South Korea has meshed its econ- 
omy with the market economies of the world. 
Politically, the north's emphasis on juche has 
made it less interdependent than the south's 
political system, which structurally owes much 
to Western democratic forms of government 
While Clough concludes that South Korea has 
generally been in the lead in this rivalry, he also 
notes that North Korea has not been without its 
own diplomatic successes: its membership in 
the Non-Aligned Movement is one example. 

Because Clough is a former diplomat, it is 
not surprising that he is policy-oriented. While 
his book can certainly stand on its own merits— 
the description of the rivalry alone—the addi- 
tion of a policy recommendation makes ıt even 
more valuable. The policy Clough advocates is 
that of cross-recognition. This policy, he claims, 
would have four direct benefits: deterrence of 
conflict, political stability, economic develop- 
ment, and the encouragement of dialogue be- 
tween north and south. While North Korea 
opposes cross-recognition, the other relevant 
actors all seem to favor such a development. 

It is also sate to say that, while the book 
generally supports the initiatives taken by South 
Korea and the United States, it is almost com- 
pletely free of any overt biases. With the excep- 
tion of an occasional characterization of Soviet 
or North Korean policy as “crude,” there is little 
in the way of polemics or slanted coverage. 

Finally, the fast pace of international devel- 
opments has, of necessity, altered some of the 
factors that obtained during the writing of the 
book. For example, the South Korean govern- 
ment no longer argues against contacts between 
the United States and North Korea. More re- 
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cently, in the aftermath of the Olympics, the 
South Koreans and the Soviets have opened 
trade offices in Seoul and Moscow. These late- 
breaking developments since publication do not 
alter Clough’s well-reasoned conclusions and 
observations This is an excellent book, care- 
fully argued, combining the research character- 
istics that should grace any academic book with 
the cautious realism of a seasoned diplomat. 
WAYNE PATTERSON 

Saint Norbert College 

De Pere 

Wisconsin 


GRAYSON. GEORGE M Qu and Mexican For- 
eign Policy Pp. xiv, 207 Pittsburgh, PA: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1988. 
$19.95. 


Perhaps nowhere more than in Mexico have 
the recent vagaries of the oil mdustry had a 
greater impact on a country’s politics and for- 
eign policy. To highlight that impact, George 
Grayson, of the College of William and Mary, 
has now written a follow-up volume to his ear- 
lier Politics of Mexican Oul (1980). Whereas 
that book stressed the nationalization of Mexi- 
can oil, the formation and early development of 
the national oil company PEMEX, and the onset 
of the oil boom im the 1970s, Grayson’s latest 
book centers on the impact of that boom and of 
the subsequent precipitate decline in oil prices 
on Mexican foreign policy. 

Grayson devotes an initial chapter, follow- 
ing the introduction, to an overview of Mexico's 
“role conceptions” in foreign policy between 
1921 and 1976, elaborating on Mexico as cham- 
pion of moral values—such as nonintervention 
and the rule of international law—in light of the 
country’s long experience with foreign inter- 
vention, and as defender of the Revolution. 

The rest of the book then develops the cen- 
tral thesis that oil prices, and expectations con- 
cerning them, transformed Mexico’s con- 
ception of its foreign policy role, notably affect- 
ing its relationship with the United States, and 
with others as well. Thus, escalating prices in 
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the late 1970s and early 1980s led Mexico to 
pursue an expansive policy of regional leader- 
ship, even extending to a search for increased 
influence in the Third World. This stance tended 
to bring increased conflict with the United 
States—over policy in Central America, for ex- 
ample—and to distance Mexico from associa- 
tion with the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC). The subsequent 
downturn in oil prices, creating economic 
trauma in Mexico, meant that Mexican asser- 
tiveness gave way to greater pragmatism in 
relations with the United States and OPEC, and 
in Central America. From its o:l-intused role of 
regional leader, Mexico moved to the more cau- 
tious role of responsible debtor. 

An unusual dimension of abook on Mexican 
toreign policy 1s discussion of the somewhat 
belated and not always effective lobbying and 
public relations efforts in the United States and 
comparison of them to Canadian ettorts More- 
over, there 1s considerable material here as well 
on Mexican domesiic policy and policy formation, 
in particular on the ongoing conflict between tech- 
nocratic and political cabinet factions 

In sum, the book 1s a succinct, cogent, well- 
written analysis of Mexican foreign policy in 
the age of oil. It affords a welcome change from 
the question of what the United States will do 
about Mexico to examination of the dynamics 
of Mexican foreign policy as shaped by its 
domestic economy and politics and by its selt- 
image 

ROBERT H DIX 

Rice University 

Houston 

Texas 


NEEDELL, JEFFREY D A Tropical Belle 
Epoque: Elıte Culture and Society in Turn- 
of-the-Century Rio de Janeiro. Pp. xviii, 
351 New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987. No price. 


Needell’s first book delivers considerably 
more than the title indicates. Although his de- 
clared focus is on the florescence of Carioca 
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elite culture between 1898 and 1914, the text 
sweeps the reader through the sociopolitical and 
economic history of Brazil from late colonial 
times as the necessary background and context 
for the successful emergence and triumph of an 
almost fantasy-like recreation of French and 
English paradigms of civilization. This histori- 
cal panorama is essential to understand how a 
hot, dusty, and seasonally unhealthy colonial 
backwater, like Rio de Janeiro, could become 
the cosmopolitan capital and urban home of a 
sophisticated elite. Needell argues that the for- 
tuttous conjuncture of strong and growing ex- 
port trade, new markets, and modernized 
technology made Rio’s Belle Epoque a reality. 

The emphasis here ts on elite culture, rather 
than society, in an individual or genealogical 
sense Needell’s portrait is sketched trom the 
study of such institutions as schools, social 
clubs, salons, and domestic institutions to create 
a feeling tor the milieu in which the status-inse- 
cure Brazilian upper class lived He appropri- 
ately colors this drawing with detailed 
perspectives from the lives of socially promi- 
nent subjects Most of these are male, but he 
does not neglect the role and tunction ot women 
and the status and position of children. Indeed, 
his discussion of the family that in many cases 
extended into clans: of the marriages that were 
arranged to promote political ends and preserve 
wealth, of the socialization of the children that was 
designed to ingrain obvious taste and breeding, 
along with his discussion of consumer fetishism 
and literary trends successfully recreate the feel- 
ing of the derivative and neocolonial culture. 

Thus Needeli’s approach is not sociological 
or quantitative, as some elite studies have been 
in the recent past His portrait of the elite is not 
acollective biography, along the lines pioneered 
by James Lockhart or Peter H. Smith. This was 
not his purpose. Rather, he relegated the discus- 
sion of the elite to a methodological appendix, 
designed to set forth definitions and estimates 
of its relative size. This inclusion lends credibil- 
ity to the otherwise qualitative, sometimes an- 
ecdotal tone of the work 

For all its seeming sophistication, Needell 
shows the culture to have been pathetic at times 
and ridiculous at others, but successful in main- 
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taining and promoting elite interests and visioa. 
It was pathetic to the extent that elite children 
were taught to measure Brazil with a European 
yardstick, implying that they therefore came to 
despise Brazilian culture and the Brazilian 
masses. It was ridiculous tn that the elite dressed 
in wool and other heavy cloth that made sense 
in damp and cool London, but notin steamy Ric. 
However impractical, imported fashion tri- 
umphed over concern for ease of movement, 
blood circulation, temperature, and economy. 
Such attitudes and styles of dress, in addition to 
the ways in which the elite were socialized; the 
ways in which they related to their traditional 
dependents and equals; the ways in which they 
behaved, thought, ate, made love, and arrangec 
marnage and business and politics; the schools 
they attended; the clubs they joined; the enter- 
tainment they enjoyed and sought out, the 
homes and buildings they built and lived and 
worked in; the society they cultivated and the 
way that they cultivated it; and the literature they 
read discriminated against outsiders and thus 
maintained exclusivity and defined the group 

This book will be of interest to students of 
culture and cross-cultural contact, then and 
now, One ts struck by how many of the patterns 
and biases Needell describes for turn-of-the- 
century Rio can be tound in Latin American 
cities today. The one very notable change is that 
today, rather than look across the Atlantic to 
England and France, elites increasingly look 
north to the United States for their models, 
reflecting a shift in the international center of 
world economic and political hegemony. De- 
spite this change, Brazilian and most other Latin 
American elites remain stuck in a subordinate 
position in a continuing equation of cultural 
imperialism, looking out rather than in. 

SUSAN E RAMIREZ 

De Paul University 

Chicago 

Minois 


SHUE. VIVIENNE. The Reach of the State: 
Sketches of the Clunese Body Politic. Pp. ix, 
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175. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1988 $25.00. 


The four splendid essays in Vivienne Shue’s 
book should serve to refocus scholarly interpre- 
tation of the Chinese state since the revolution. 
In the first essay, she effortlessly diagnoses the 
shortcomings of previous methods of analysis 
and suggests a new approach that will prepare 
students of Chinese affairs to “describe the na- 
ture and explain the significance of the reorder- 
ing” that is taking place in the “relationships 
between state and society” today. The gist of this 
new approach involves seeing the “Chinese 
party/state as a modernizing dictatorship, seiz- 
ing resources from some segments of society to 
serve its planned goals of economic develop- 
ment and social transformation ” This seizure of 
resources and the reaction to 1t, which Shue calls 
“the reality of rule” in China, should form, in 
her opinion, “the larger context in which 
specialized studies of state, society and politics 
in China ought now to be framed.” 

The method to be used in this new approach 
1s one that Shue demonstrates brilliantly in the 
tollowing three essays. By examining the mi- 
nute details of the tnteraction of cadre, brigade, 
hamlet, and commune with each other and the 
state, while keeping a close eye on the “grandr- 
ose” plans of the state and the patterns of Chi- 
nese history, Shue weaves the whole, large and 
small, into an analysis of state, society, and 
politics as “process” rather than as a monolithic 
system. 

All four of Shue’s essays contain exciting 
scholarship, and her arguments for the incom- 
pleteness of state penetration in the countryside 
during Mao’s regime and for the possibility of 
more complete penetration, despite the central 
leadership's demurrers, during the regime of 
Deng Xiaoping are very persuasive. It is, how- 
ever, the third essay, entitled “The Reach of the 
State: A Comparative-Historical Approach to 
the ‘Modernization’ of Local Government in 
China,” that should be required reading not only 
for students of Chinese affairs but also for all 
people interested in the history of state making. 
The essay contains a concise history of the 
Chinese state, contrasting its formation with 
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that of Western Europe. Shue then compares 
local government in pre- and postrevolution 
China and concludes that the old gentry and the 
new cadres often acted to limit the intervention 
of the central state in their areas. 

No such bald statement can possibly convey 
the power of Shue’s prose and arguments. Each 
of her paragraphs contains something quotable 
It is to be hoped that this book reaches a large 
audience 


MARY BETH EMMERICHS 


University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


SMITH. CHARLES D Palestine and the Arab-Is- 
raelt Conflict. Pp. viii, 308. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1988 $35 00 


MUSLIH, MUHAMMAD Y The Origins of Pal- 
estnian Nationalism. Pp xui, 277. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1988. $30.00. 


Those professors seeking a well-written, 
comprehensive, but sufficiently brief textbook 
recounting the history of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict may have found it in Charles Smith's Pal- 
estine and the Arab-Israeli Conflict. Passionate 
defenders of either side of the conflict probably 
will not order this book for their students. Smith 
is decidedly dispassionate in his historical anal- 
ysis, interpreting the progression of events since 
the origins of the Zionist movement as he sees 
it and not as any particular partisan in the con- 
flict. The result is an interpretation that will 
make many former and current actors in the 
conflict—including U.S. policymakers—un- 
comfortable, but few will judge him to have 
been unfair. He has sought to portray Israeli 
perspectives as Israeli, and Arab perspectives as 
Arab and to avoid mixing them. 

These positive things said, it should be noted 
that Smith breaks no new ground with this work. 
Very few primary sources are cited in his foot- 
notes, although his notes and select bibliogra- 
phy provide an excellent introduction to the vast 
literature in the field. As a work meant to be a 
textbook, the narrative is also rather dry, and the 
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text bristles with potential examination ques- 
tions. A strength of the volume is the confidence 
it generates that students can be held responsible 
for producing satisfactory answers to a great 
variety of potential identification questions. 

Unhke Fred Khourn’s classic text, The Arab- 
Israelt Dilemma (Syracuse University Press), 
which, after a brief introduction, effectively be- 
gins with the 1948 Israeli war of independence, 
Smith gives more treatment to the pre-1948 
period. As a result, the 1948 war comes pre- 
cisely in the middle of the book, and the whole 
story of the Arab-Israeli conflict is portrayed in 
a considerably longer perspective than in 
Khour's work. 

Muhammad Muslih’s book, The Origins of 
Palestinian Nationalism, is a more problematic 
book to review A reworked doctoral disserta- 
tion, the study ts basically a good read, but I am 
uncertain what contribution ıt makes. The basic 
argument of the book ıs that the ongins of 
Palestinian nationalism, as distinct from tenden- 
cies toward broader Arab nationalism, should be 
located in the post-World War I politics of the 
Middle East and had less to do with the chal- 
lenge of Zionism than some writers—Allush, 
Kayyali, Lesch, Mogannam, Porath, and oth- 
ers-~assert, Palestinian notables differed about 
whether to champion the pan-Arab kingdom of 
Faisal in Damascus or to throw in their lot with 
the British, who actually controlled Palestine. 
With the overthrow of Faisal’s kingdom by 
France in 1920, those who had argued from a 
Palestinian perspective came into the ascen- 
dancy, and here is where we locate the origins 
of Palestinan nationalism. 

Yet this is hardly an original observation, as 
Muslih recognizes in the credits he rightly gives 
to Dawn, Kedourte, and others. I also find much 
the same argument made by Smith in his new 
textbook on pages 71-72. Muslth’s thesis, there- 
fore, 1s not particularly original. Rather, his 
effort is to buttress the thesis with new sources 
of evidence Although he relies on extensive 
orginal research from archives and previously 
unavailable memoirs, in my view the evidence 
primarily gives color to the events and not to the 
substance of the argument, which remains 
mainly heuristic, at least as Muslih presents it. 
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Let me give Muslih some credit, however. 
Located ın an analysis of the Palestinian “nota- 
ble” class, following the works of Houran, 
Schatkowski-Schilcher, Khouri, and Dawn on 
Syria, Muslih’s study, especially in chapter 2, 
does give a very vivid and dynamic portrayal of 
those upper-class Palestinian families and indi- 
viduals who were to play such a central role in 
the politics of the post-World War I Middle East. 
This and the subsequent discussion of their in- 
teractions 1s his real contribution to our histori- 
cal knowledge of the time. The book is of 
interest to students of the early twentieth-cen- 
tury Middle East, but not for the reason the title 
would seem to indicate. 


MAX L GROSS 
Defense Intelligence College 
Wask ington, D.C 


WADE, FOBERT Village Republics: Economic 
Cond:tions for Collective Action in South 
India. Pp xii, 238, New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988 No price. 


This is development ethnography at its best. 
Since 1975, Robert Wade has produced pene- 
trating articles on irrigation development in 
South India In his research, he tound that some 
villages organize collective management of key 
village resources, like irrigation water, while 
others do not. In this book he sets out to explain 
why. 

The book centers on the organization of 
collective action in one village, Kottapalle, 
where Wade tound, to his initial surprise, that 
collective action among irrigators, at the tul end 
of a long channel in the Kurnool District of 
Andhra Pradesh, did not rest on challenges of 
irrigation alone. The open-field system of agri- 
culture and the key role of animal grazing in the 
agrarian economy established conditions of risk 
and a combination of opportunities and threats 
for individuals that are as critical as irrigation 
for establishing the conditions for collective 
action. In describing these conditions. Wade 
gives us as good an account as exists of egricul- 
tural operazions tn this region of South India 
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Describing collective action takes Wade into 
Kottapalle’s social and institutional structure, 
where he finds at work a village council entirely 
independent of state authority. Established to 
handle the externalities of open-field husbandry 
and irrigation, the council extended its range 
over other activities; the village fund became 
used not only for guarding fields against stray 
animals and distributing water but also “for 
ridding the village of monkeys, repairing wells, 
and fireworks for the Ugadi festival.” Council 
politics involve the most influential and well- 
endowed farmers, who constitute a large 
enough group, however, drawn from the pre- 
dominant village caste, to make the council 
more than a committee of big men Socially and 
politically, the council represents the interest of 
village farmers and is to some degree account- 
able to “a wider public.” But it also has a “su- 
perordinate position“ in that “it both makes 
policies and enforces them, wielding substantial 
and specific sanctions in support of its decisions 
once arrived at “ 

Explaining Kottapalle’s pattern of collective 
action requires for Wade an effort first to locate 
Kottapalle within patterns of collective action 
in the region, descnbed in cursory outline from 
a sample of 41 canal-irrigated villages, and then 
to draw conclusions from his data and from 
theories of collective action for development 
policy. This effort at explanation and applica- 
tion I found much less compelling, convincing, 
and useful than Wade's superb ethnography of 
collective action in Kottapalle. 

DAVID LUDDEN 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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BERLINER, JOSEPH S Sovet Industry: From 
Stalin to Gorbachev. Pp. xi, 306. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornel! University Press, 1988. $34.50. 


The book Soviet Industry is a collection of 
12 essays—one of which is new—devoted to 
laying bare the organizational imperatives guid- 
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ing the Soviet economy. It is a compendium of 
Professor Joseph Berliner's most important in- 
sights into the aperation and dynamics of central 
planning as practiced in the USSR Practically 
forty years of distinguished research are sam- 
pled in these pages. Students in the field will 
find many of the profession’s most familiar 
propositions spelled out in these path-breaking 
works. Whether it be a discussion of the 
“ratchet” principle, problems of “storming,” or 
barriers to innovation, one is given a bird's-eye 
view of a keen mind grappling with the 
paradoxes and anomalies of managing such an 
economy. 

This book should appeal to a wide audience 
of scholars including Sovietologists of every 
stripe, economists, political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, and administrative scientists. The essays 
are made accessible to all by Berliner’s clear 
prose, sense of humor, and ability to avoid the 
worst consequences of excessive mathematical 
formalism. There are two major themes unify- 
ing the work: management of the enterprise and 
technological progress. His point in making this 
division 1s ta draw attention to the twin chal- 
lenges of static and dynamic efficiency that 
confront the Gorbachev regime as it attempts to 
implement a new economic reform. In the final 
chapter, he argues that these challenges are 
long-standing and cannot be met unless the 
dysfunctional environment created by central 
planning is fundamentally altered. Berliner 
gives us a teeling tor the magnitude of this task 
by reviewing the failure of previous reforms and 
by highhghting the persistence of behavior 
railed against by Malenkov 47 years ago. The 
book has many high points, but I find ıt most 
exciting and prescient when it weaves organiza- 
tional insight and historical perspective into 
likely scenarios of reform open to Gorbachev. 

Despite these favorable comments, there are 
some disappointments. The essay on measuring 
productivity is overly dry and could have been 
omitted with little loss. Throughout, there is 
needless repetition of first principles. Better ed- 
iting could have compensated tor the fact that 
the essays were not written at one time and for 
one purpose. it | had my way, | would have 
asked for two more chapters: one from Berliner 
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and one from an outside contributor. In a cap- 
stone work there needs to be some feel for how 
Berliner’s ideas have affected other scholars, 
and there also needs to be some statement that 
takes the work out of its more parochial con- 
fines. I was hoping to see an overall economic 
theory of bureaucracy emerge or a methodology 
put forward that practitioners in related social 
sciences could adapt for their own purposes. 
MARC RUBIN 

Loyola College 

Balumore 

Maryland 


GILBERT, MARTIN. Winston S. Churchill. Vol 8, 
“Never Despair,” 1945-1965. Pp. xiii, 1438. 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin, 1988. $40.00. 


With this magnificent volume Martın Gil- 
bert, of Merton College, Oxford, concludes the 
official biography of Winston Spencer Chur- 
chill, whom Clement Attlee, a long-time pohti- 
cal opponent, once described as “the greatest 
Englishman of our ttme—1 think the greatest 
citizen of the world of our time.” The entire 
senes, consisting of 8 biographical volumes and 
13 companion volumes, published between 
1966 and 1988, runs to nearly 30,000 pages and 
over 9 milion words. It is, according to a review 
in Time magazine, “the longest biography in 
history ” No briefer work could do justice to 
what Churchill’s daughter, Mary Soames, called 
“the long saga of his life, so crowded with 
events and people.” 

Gilbert, who succeeded Churchill's son Ran- 
dolph as official biographer in 1968, has carried 
this awesome project to a triumphant end. He 
had special access to documents and other 
sources, he examined virtually all other relevant 
material; and he interviewed scores of persons 
who could provide fascinating personal recol- 
lections and information regarding one of the 
most complex of modern political leaders 

The last volume, like all preceding ones, 
contains lengthy excerpts from Churchill’s let- 
ters. speeches, and writings, all very volumi- 
nous—perhaps too voluminous for all but the 
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hardiest general readers and inquiring scholars. 
Understandably, the story is told frem 
Churchill’s perspective, as is inevitable in an 
official biography. For more critical and ce- 
tached accounts, one must look elsewhere. Wil- 
liam Manchester's three bulky volumes, Tie 
Last Lion, two of which have been published, 
provide this kind of perspective. But, as Man- 
chester observes, “The liveliest biographer of 
Winston Churchill is Winston Churchill.” 

Volume 8 covers the last twenty years of 
Churchill's lite, beginning with the immediate 
aftermath of the defeat of Germany, Churchill's 
unexpected defeat in the general elections of 5 
July 1445, and the Potsdam Conterence tn the 
same month. It deals with all of the great events 
with which Churchill was associated, including 
those during his second prime ministership 
(1951-55). It has generous excerpts from all of 
his great speeches, such as those at Fulton, 
Missouri—the “iron curtain” speech—on 5 
March 1946; at The Hague on 9 May 1948, in 
support of a “United Europe”; and in the House 
of Commons on 3 November 1953, his first in 
the House after a massive stroke the previous 
June, which one of those who heard tt described 
as “a supreme performance which we shall not 
see again from him or anyone else.” 

Churchill's views on the proper approach to 
the “new scene” in the Soviet Union following 
Stalin's death in the spring of 1953 are strikingly 
similar to those of recent leaders of the United 
States regarding the proper response to the “new 
thinking™ in the Soviet Union ın the Gorbachev 
era, a combination of continued caution and a 
desire to take advantage of any real opportuni- 
ties for improved relations. But he continued to 
rely primarily on a central article of his faith, 
namely, as he told the top leaders of the United 
States and France at the Bermuda summit con- 
ference in December 1953, “The only hope for 
a better state of affairs lay in the maintenance of 
Western strength and unity and a clear resolute 
determination to defend the cause of freedom 
by all means at hand.” 

This volume contains a potpourri of tidbits 
regarding Churchill’s family, especially his be- 
loved wife, Clementine; friends—notably Lord 
Beaverbrook, Lord Cherwell, Lord Montgom- 
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ery, Emery and Wendy Reves, Aristotle Onas- 
sis, and Dwight D. Eisenhower; and faithful 
attendants, including his physician, Lord 
Moran, and his long-time private secretary, 
Montague Brown. Through these pages the 
reader accompanies the restless giant to his 
favorite vacation spots in the south of France, 
Monaco, and Marrakech, and on his eight 
cruises-—some transatlantic—on Onassis’s pa- 
latial yacht, the Christma Always there are 
good companions, good wine, good cigars, and 
devoted attendants Most of Churchill’s time on 
his holidays was spent in wnting and painting. 
The first activity was prompted by pleasure and 
pressure—mostly financial; the second was 
sheer delight and relaxation. 

Throughout his life Churchill suffered fre- 
quent bouts of tll health, several accidents, 
growing deafness, and several fits of depres- 
sion. “This old carcass of mine,” he grumbled 
to Lord Moran in December 1953, “is a bloody 
nuisance ` Yet he often recovered with amazing 
rapidity “This astonishing creature,” wrote 
Lord Moran in his diary a few weeks later, 
“obeys no laws, recognizes no rules.” 

The last years were years of “serene yet sad 
decline.” After the end came, on 24 January 
1965, when he was in his ninetieth year, more 
than 300,000 people filed past his coffin, lying 
in state in Westminster Hall. Many world lead- 
ers attended his funeral in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and millions watched the services on television 
or listened over radio. “In the great drama,” 
wrote President Charles de Gaulle to Queen Eliz- 
abeth I at that time, “he was the greatest of all.” 

NORMAN D PALMER 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


GODFREY. JOHN F Capitalism at War: Indus- 
trial Policy and Bureaucracy in France, 
1914-1918. Pp. xiv, 330. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1987. $45.00. 


In Capitalism at War, John Godfrey analyzes 
the power struggles between bureaucrats, poli- 
ticians, and industrialists to illuminate the “un- 
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precedented involvement of the state in the n- 
dustrial sector of the [French] economy” during 
the first world war. The book draws on the 
substantial private archives of the French war- 
time minister of commerce, Etienne Clémentel, 
as well as the Ministry of Commerce files, the 
private papers of the wartime minister of arma- 
ment and war production, Albert Thomas, and 
the records of the British Ministnes of Transport 
and Shipping. 

Godfrey first examines the prewar character- 
istics of the bureaucracy, industry, and politics 
State involvement in industry was traditionally 
limited to such artistic workshops as Gobelin 
tugs, fiscal monopolies, public services like the 
post ottice, and military services like arma- 
ments production. The state also controlled pri- 
vate industry through import and export 
regulations and social legislation like mining 
codes. An examination of key industries such as 
iron, steel, chemicals, and petroleum prompts 
Godfrey to refute charges of relative French 
prewar economic retardation. 

In 1914, France’s desperate need for war 
materials forced industrial questions into the 
forefront of political and public concern. Al- 
though Parhament actively tormulated indus- 
trial policy only between 1915 and 1917, state 
contro! over industry mounted progressively. 
Ministers and bureaucrats executed policy 
largely by decree; ministerial instability, politi- 
cal pressures, or ideology did little to shape 
industrial policy. Dependence on Britain for 
vital raw matenals like coal and for transport 
facilities let the British influence such French 
industrial decisions as the establishment of con- 
sortia, the implementation of shipping controls, 
the creation of interallied executives, and the 
restriction of imports 

Although the Ministry of Commerce was ill 
prepared for its wartime role, Clémentel dramat- 
ically expanded tts activities from 1915 to 1920. 
To Clémentel, the war was an opportunity to 
modernize France's economy. Consortia, which 
grouped businessmen dealing with the same 
product, were organizations for importing and 
distributing raw materials purchased by Allred 
governments. As such, they fostered govern- 
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mental control of economic life through control 
of imports as did the threat of requisition and the 
establishment of such national industries as the 
National Shoe 

The Ministry of Armament and War Produc- 
tion, first under Albert Thomas and then under 
Louis Loucheur, commissioned war matertals 
from private industry. The vast resources of the 
Armaments Ministry gave it greater power than 
the Commerce Ministry, but the needs and for- 
tunes of war subjected its chief to greater public 
and parliamentary criticism. Despite Thomas’s 
mistakes, his achievements, such as the dramat- 
ically increased production of shells for the 
75-millimeter gun from 13,500 per day in 1914 
to 212,000 per day in 1917, were impressive. 
Yet he was constantly criticized, whereas his 
more authoritarian successor Loucheur more 
successfully controlled labor and management 
and pacified Parliament. 

Despite greater governmental control during 
the war. some industnalists, notably the mem- 
bers of the Comité des forges, expanded their 
activities and amassed huge profits. Further- 
more, vast sums were dissipated ın such scan- 
dalously mismanaged operations as the Caen 
Affair, in which the grandiose blast-furnace 
plans of rival metallurgists were never com- 
pleted, and the even more disastrous Arsenal of 
Roanne, on which enormous governmental out- 
lays yielded virtually none of the desperately 
needed shells. Governmental intervention in the 
economy was therefore a mixed tale of success- 
tul import and production control hampered by 
interservice rivalries, protiteering, inefficiency, 
and fraud 

Although Godfrey wrote his book over a 
decade ago, the impressive documentary re- 
search has not been superseded. His updated 
bibliography includes recent works, but new 
material is not incorporated into the text or 
footnotes. For example, his discussion of the 
prewar iron and steel industry or the wartime 
activities of the Comité des forges would have 
benefited from the inclusion of J.-N. 
Jeanneney’s study of Frangois de Wendel. 
Nonetheless, Godfrey `s depiction of the interac- 
tion of civil servants and industrialists, and to a 
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lesser extent of politicians, in their efforts to 
control French industry is an important contri- 
bution to wartime economic history. 
MARJORIE M FARRAR 
Chestnut Hill 
Massachusetts 


JORDAN, A G and J.J. RICHARDSON Govern- 
ment and Pressure Groups in Britain. Pp 
vii, 308. New York: Oxford University 
Press, Clarendon Press, 1987. $62.00. 


BUTLER, DAVID and DENNIS KAVANAGH The 
Britsh General Election of 1987. Pp xv, 
379. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1988. 
$39.95. 


Under review are two excellent works offer- 
ing both descriptions and analyses of important 
aspects of the British political system. A. G. 
Jordan, senior lecturer in politics at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, and J. J. Richardson, professor 
of politics and head of the Department of Poh- 
tics at the University of Strathclyde, explore the 
maze of pressure groups David Butler, fellow 
of Nuffield College, Oxford, and Dennis 
Kavanagh, protessor of politics at the Univer- 
sity of Nottingham, recount the recent election’s 
background and unfolding. Although based on 
extensive research and immense knowledge of 
the scholarly literature, both works manage tc: 
be accessible to laypersons as well as scholars. 

Jordan and Richardson begin their study of 
pressure groups with an informative overview 
of the lterature—much of it American—and 
methodological problems, above ail, the diffi- 
culty of defining their subject and the debate 
between theory/phenomena and practice/pro- 
cess, toward the latter of which they are in- 
clined. They grant the negative aspects of 
pressure groups, particularly in Britain, the in- 
fluence of whose wealth and class 1s thereby 
augmented, Their general conclusion is, how- 
ever, that these entities are on balance benefi- 
cent, proving means of expressing opinion and 
reconciling differences. Indeed, pressure 
groups not only charactenze but even buttress 
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an open society. In this respect, Britain is typical 
of Western politics in which such groups con- 
stitute an important element beneath the more 
evident level of party politics. 

Party politics in its ultimate moment is the 
focus of the Butler and Kavanagh account of the 
1987 election, the latest in the best series any- 
where on national elections. Detailed, illus- 
trated with photos and cartoons, the study 1s 
supported with 120 pages of charts, tables, and 
appendixes. Strong personalities—Maggte, the 
two Davids, and Neil—figure prominently, 
Maggie unavoidably presented as establishing 
the tone and framing the issues. Professional- 
ism, use of the media and ad agencies, and the 
packaging of candidates seem to be seducing 
Britain in the direction of presidential politics, 
of which Labour's Kinnock this time proved the 
most proticient practitioner. But more revealing 
and appealing is Butler and Kavanagh's skepti- 
cism on the importance of the election process 
altogether. Most voters were apparently unaf- 
fected, having made up their minds beforehand 
on the basis of events since the 1983 election. 
General social and regional forces determined 
the emerging pattern of a southern Conservative 
victory, northern and western Labour success, 
and Alliance failure because of its lack of a 
geographic preponderance; more and more, it 
would seem, the country 1s becoming regionally 
segregated, This geographic bifurcation reflects 
social changes, above all, Conservative inroads 
into the more skilled, house-owning workers, 
even while the Alliance nibbles at the tradition- 
ally Conservative middle class. Yet perhaps the 
most fascinating implication of both studies is 
the hint that the more we know about the polit- 
ical process, the more complex it seems. Per- 
haps in the last resort that is the essence of 
wisdom. 

L. L. FARRAR, Jr. 

Chestnut Hill 

Massachusetts 


KNODEL, JOHN E Demographic Behavior in 
the Past. A Study of Fourteen German Vil- 
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lage Populations in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries Pp. xxv, 587. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1988. 
No price. 


National socialist racial ideology left histor- 
ical demographers a unique source for Ger- 
many: Orrsippenbucher, or village genealogies. 
Compiled from parish and civil registers of 
births, deaths, and marriages, these genealogies 
are simular to the final product of the village 
constitution method pioneered by Louis Henri. 
The historical demographer employing this 
source has the same detailed demographic intor- 
mation yielded by village reconstitution, but is 
spared the laborious task of matching individu- 
als to their families. Knodel uses 14 of these 
village histories to create a detailed and broad- 
ranging portrait of German population in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centunes. 

Knodel has published earher articles using 
this source, but the book presents new material 
and fresh interpretations of previously pub- 
lished findings. Each chapter describes the basic 
patterns of one aspect of population and then 
explores contending explanatory hypotheses by 
recalculating the basic demographic measures 
for several subgroups. The analysis is fair to the 
competing explanations ot population changes, 
and his care with the data could serve as a model 
for all social scientists working with empirical 
materials The importance of this source, and 
Knodel’s skill in utilizing it, make this an 
important book for all interested in historical 
demography. 

Knodel's willingness to explore issues rarely 
discussed in historical demography is very ap- 
pealing. For example, he shows that remarriage 
rates declined during the nineteenth century for 
two distinct reasons. Improving mortality meant 
that more spouses survived, but age-specilic 
remarriage rates also declined, Further analysis 
shows that the more children a widow had, the 
less likely she was to remarry; the need to re- 
marry might have been greater, but widows with 
several children were less desirable as spouses. 

Knodel’s discussion of marital fertility and 
its limitation adds to the long debate over the 
nature of the fertility transition’ in Europe. He 
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argues that the level of natural fertility rose 
during the nineteenth century, a finding that 
highlights the need to consider not just the de- 
sire to control family size but the sizes of fami- 
lies in the absence of any fertility control. More 
controversial is his finding that early fertility 
limitation took the form of stopping, or cessa- 
tion of childbearing, rather than spacing, or 
lengthening the intervals between births. 
Knodel contends that the onset of fertility con- 
trol reflects an innovation in techniques or atti- 
tudes, rather than adjustment to changing 
economic conditions. This argument will be 
controversial, but none will challenge the accu- 
racy and value of the results presented here. 


TIMOTHY GUINNANE 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


RAMET, PEDRO Cross and Commissar: The 
Politics of Religion in Eastern Europe and 
the USSR. Pp. x, 244. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1987 $22.50 


Pedro Ramet has sought to provide “the first 
systematic attempt at theorizing about church- 
state interaction in Eastern Europe and the So- 
viet Union.” The monograph unfolds against a 
social science backdrop framed by the applica- 
tion of organization theory, institutional needs 
analysis, and a keen apprectation for the roles 
played by factionalism—in both church and 
state-——modernization, nationalism, diverse his- 
torical traditions, and broader contemporary 
geopolitical and cultural factors. 

Central to Ramet’s thesis is that churches are 
political institutions and ought to be analyzed as 
such That churches are more than political in- 
stitutions is perhaps, and regrettably, consider- 
ably less clear. But to be fair to Ramet, it 1s the 
political dimension that was his conscious and 
stated focus of attention. 

The book contains a wealth of specific infor- 
mation on church-state relations in the Eastern 
bloc. Only in Albania—since 1967—is reli- 
gious belief absolutely proscribed. Religious 
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repression is considerably greater in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Romania than in Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, East Germany, and Poland. The 
election of a pope from Poland, John Paul Il, has 
greatly encouraged Roman Catholics in Poland, 
Lithuania, and Ukraine. In contrast, Communist 
offictals have been desperately scrambling to 
control movements toward greater indepen- 
dence spawned by the arrival of the present pope 
on the scene. Romania has the fastest growing 
Protestant population in Eastern Europe. There 
is a marked increase of interest in religion 
throughout the Eastern bloc. These are just a few 
of the topics and trends dealt with by Ramet 

One of the highlights of the monograph ts 
the discussion of church-state relations in Eas: 
Germany. In contrast to the other Communist 
countries under consideration, where it has usu- 
ally been necessary tor churches to choose be- 
tween some form of accommodation with the 
regime and persecution, in East Germany the 
dominant Evangelical Lutheran Church has 
managed to maintain quite good relations with 
the government while not sacrificing its right to 
be an independent critic ot the Communist au- 
thorities. The independent part of the peace 
movement in East Germany is closely related to 
the church and has strongly attacked Eastern as 
well as Western missiles, defended the right of 
alternative service for conscientious objectors, 
and condemned in its own society governmert 
efforts to instill hatred of the West and militarize 
the education of the young 

Though the quest for a theoretical base fer 
understanding church-state relations 1s clearly 
very important to Ramet, even more important 
is the attempt to describe accurately the compli- 
cated and intricate realities that undergird Easi- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union. The place- 
ment of the more detailed “Theoretical Consid- 
erations” section at the end of the book, rather 
than at the beginning, reflects sound judgment 
since many readers will be most interested in the 
earlier sections, which reflect Ramet’s percep- 
tive descriptions and insights into the interac- 
tion between church and state. 

Cross and Commissar is a sober, richly doc- 
umented analysis that is useful and fascinating. 
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It is well written, researched, and organized and 
fills an unfortunate lacuna in the literature in the 
area of church-state relations. 
KENT R HILL 
Institute on Religion and Democracy 
Washington, D.C. 


RAMSEY, MATTHEW Professtonal and Popu- 
lar Medicine ın France, 1770-1830: The 
Social Woild of Medical Practice. Pp. xvii, 
406 New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988. $49.50. 


This volume ts the first of a projected two- 
volume study of French medical practice in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
While this first volume 1s devoted to a study of 
the medical profession as an occupational group 
and the social world of doctors and popular 
healers, the second will address how the medi- 
cal profession succeeded in establishing its mo- 
nopoly over the practice of healing. The present 
volume is divided into two principal parts: the 
first is devoted to medically trained doctors and 
the second to the wide vanety of popular heal- 
ers As Ramsey notes, a narrative mode of pre- 
sentation is appropriate to the first part of the 
book, since the medical profession developed 
and changed during the period In contrast, part 
2, on popular healers, is a taxonomic, descrip- 
tive reconstruction of the characteristics of 
those empirics who treated the vast majority of 
Frenchmen. Ramsey proclaims his desire to ad- 
dress a diverse readership interested in the his- 
tory of medicine. This is a difficult task, as he 
tealizes, since in trying to please various read- 
erships, he risks not pleasing any. Though the 
book does appear fragmented, particularly in 
part 2, its range ot coverage and its vast erudi- 
tion make it a valuable reference work to be 
consulted especially by those interested in the 
social history of medicine. 

Ramsey believes that the period he examines 
was a heroic age of medicine, one in which the 
French medical profession began to constitute 
itself, with the help of the state, into a recogniz- 
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able group with a corporate identity and 
credentialing procedures designed to separate 
the trained from the untramed. During the years 
under study, the medical and surgical profes- 
sions were conjoined. The story Ramsey tells of 
the development of the state's intervention in 
medical practice is a rather smooth and incre- 
mental one, culminating in the law of 19 
Ventése, Year XI (10 March 1803), which di- 
vided the medical profession into doctors and 
health officers (officiers de santé). All was not 
so simple as this, however, and Ramsey ts at his 
best in reconstructing the extraordinary battles 
over credentials and entitlements that character- 
ized popular practitioners’ response to this law. 
Ramsey illustrates that proclaiming legislation 
was much easier than enforcing it. 

To study popular healers, or empirics, 
Ramsey emphasizes the methods and concerns 
ot social anthropology, concentrating on com- 
parisons between the many types of popular 
medical practitioners along several criteria. 
their numbers and spatial distribution; recruit- 
ment and socioeconomic status; relations with 
their chenteles; and the particular kinds ot rem- 
edies they prescribed. This part of the book is 
filled with all kinds of fantastic characters and 
events, which Ramsey describes, in general, 
with deadpan equanimity. Long years of re- 
search into the lives of some ot the crackpots 
who plied their medical wizardry, however, 
have left their mark on Ramsey. After consider- 
ing an extraordinary range of charlatans, some 
of them unscrupulous, he confesses, “It is 1m- 
possible to escape the impression that some- 
thing in medicine irresistibly attracted people 
who would now be labeled paranoid schizo- 
phrenics, manic-depressives or borderline per- 
sonalities.” Such statements are rare, however, 
even though Ramsey quite frankly confesses his 
greater respect for the “qualitied” members of a 
nascent medical profession. 

Ramsey's book shows that empirics were 
very much a part of the world of medical prac- 
tice, who often earned their living from their 
healing activities. Unlike doctors, however, sed- 
entary popula: healers were paid by their clien- 
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tele not for treatment but for a cure. Ramsey’s 
effort to tie the relative development of popular 
and professional medicine to the various stages 
of capitalism is not well developed and there- 
fore fails to contribute much to the argument. 
The book might also be faulted for failing to 
consider whether and how the experience of 
medical practice among France’s revolutionary 
armies may have contributed to the practice of 
medicine, to popular attitudes toward physi- 
cians, or to their relative social standing. On the 
whole, though, Ramsey has succeeded in recon- 
structing the main characters and themes if not 
the full story of medical practice in eighteenth- 
century and nineteenth-century France. 
' KATHERINE A LYNCH 

Camegie-Mellon University 

Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 


SEYD, PATRICK The Rise and Fall of the La- 
bour Left. Pp. x1, 236. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1987. $30 00. 


SHAW. ERIC Discipline and Discord in the La- 
bout Paity The Politics of Managerial Con- 
trol in the Labour Party, 1981-87 Pp. x1, 
387. New York. Manchester University 
Press, 1988. $59.50 Paperbound, $19.95 


Unul fairly recently, much of the history of 
twentieth-century British politics has focused 
on the rise of the Labour Party and why it 
displaced the Liberal Party as the major alterna- 
tive to the Conservatives. That story, it seems 
increasingly clear, now has to be amended to 
account tor Labour's relatively short life as the 
dominant representative of the Left in British 
politics and even for its possible demise as a 
major political party Central to any such at- 
tempt at reconceptualizing Labour's history is 
an understanding of the reasons for its disinte- 
gration in the early 1980s, when, in response to 
the increasing power of the Left in the party, 
Shirley Williams, David Owen, and other lead- 
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ers of the Right quit to found the Social Demo- 
cratic Party The two excellent books reviewed 
here both contribute in important ways to a 
revised understanding of Labour's history. 

Patrick Seyd provides the clearest and most 
balanced history to date of the emergence in the 
1970s of a powerful Labour Left, able for the 
first time to dominate the National Executive of 
the party and to win a majority for more demo- 
cratic forms of party organization, including, 
most famously, the compulsory reselection of 
members of Parliament. In addition to providing 
a guide to the activities of a sometimes bewil- 
dering number of Left organizations, Seyd’s 
lucid book has two particular virtues. First, it 
historicizes the rise of the Left, showing how 
the Left emerged over an extended period and 
articulated a growing rank-and-file discontent 
with the actions and policies of the ofticial 
leaders of the party. Second. Seyd also sets the 
rise ot the Lett in a social context, connecting it 
to such things as changes ın the constituency of 
the Labour Party and ın the trade union move- 
ment, The result is that he makes clear that the 
Labour Party was not seized by a band of Trots- 
kyist extremists, as the Social Democrats 
charged, but changed in response to the per- 
ceived fatlures of the Wilson and Callaghan 
governments and what was thought to be their 
betrayal of accepted party policy. 

Eric Shaw's Discipline and Discord in the 
Labour Party complements Seyd’s book Shaw 
examines the emergence and breakdown of 
what he calls “social democratic centralism,~ 
the tightly organized, centrally directed torm of 
Labour Party organization that first emerged in 
response to the challenge of the Communist 
Party in the 1920s and 1930s and that prevailed 
until the late 1960s. Backed by the bloc voting 
of the nght-wing trade union movement, La- 
bour Party managers successtully contained 
dissent, even from the powerful Bevanite move- 
ment, until forces outside of their control— 
changes in the composition of the party, the 
eventual rise of leftists hke Dick Crossman to 
positions of power, and, above all, changes in 
the trade union movement——produced a liberal- 
ization of party organization in the late 1960s 
that opened the way for the rise of the Left that 
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Seyd chronicles This is a carefully researched 
book that moves the discussion of the splits in 
the Labour Party away from the rhetoric of 
either the Left or the Right to a precise discussion 
of what actually happened inside the party that 
made possible the changes that gave rise to the 
electorally disastrous splits of the early 1980s. 


PETER WEILER 


Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 
Massachusetts 


SLUSSER, ROBERT M. Stalin ın October: The 
Man Who Missed the Revolution. Pp. x1, 
281 Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1987 $28 50 


ABRAHAM, RICHARD Alexander Kerensky’ 
The First Love of the Revolution. Pp. xiii, 
503 New York: Columbia University Press, 
1987 $29 95. 


These two books focus on the revolutionary 
year 1917 and speak to the problems of leader- 
ship in crucial, changing, dramatic, and often 
frightening times. 

Seeking to expose the role of Stalin from 
May to October, Slusser carefully investigates 
the activities and intraparty relationships of all 
Bolshevik leaders. His sources are mostly min- 
utes of party and committee meetings, the writ- 
ings of Stalin, and memoirs af people who were 
present With limited materials, he sometimes 
analyzes sentence for sentence or session by 
session. He must cope with the problems of 
Stalin’s absences as well as his presence. He 
does a meticulous job 

Slusser would be the first to admit of ques- 
tions that remain. If Stalin—as Slusser be- 
lieves—was already ambitious for power, why 
did he miss so many opportunities? Why skip 
important party meetings, contradict Lenin, and 
avotd the streets of October? Slusser concludes 
that he simply blew it on some occasions, and 
on others he was undercut by hostile colleagues 

This tnteresting investigation reveals a 
Lenin who often abdicated leadership, erred in 
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his analysis of events, and was voted down in 
the party’s Central Committee, which hid, re- 
jected, and censored his instructions. Slusser 
convincingly suggests that Soviet scholars have 
played up the leadership of Lenin, who was 
often away, to cover for Stalin, who was fre- 
quently missing, and to avoid affirming the key 
role played by the real revolutionary hero, Leon 
Trotsky. 

In contrast to Slusser's lean work on a man 
of few frills, Abraham’s biography of Kerensky 
seems wordy and overblown, much like the 
individual of its focus. Basing his research on 
an impressive variety of sources, including 
Kerensky’s papers and oral interviews, Abra- 
ham presents us with a day-by-day record of the 
1917 activities of this charismatic leader, who 
adored the public eye, plus less detailed ac- 
counts of his earlier youth and later exile. Un- 
fortunately, there are too many trees here, and 
we are not sutticiently guided through the for- 
est. The complexity of politics makes for an 
encyclopedic number ot names and a contusion 
of party factions, which the excellent indexes 
only partially overcome; the book will not be 
easy reading for members of the History Book 
Club. Abraham presents little new analysis of 
the vital issues of Kerensky `s public career or of 
his tempestuous personality’ ambitious Bona- 
parte, golden-tongued self-intoxicated orator, or 
Socialist revolutionary? The enigma remains. 

From a reputable university press, one ex- 
pects syntax more concise and accurate, perfect 
proofreading, and footnotes easier to follow. A 
competent editor would have helped a lot. 

DEBORAH HARDY 

University of Wyoming 

Laramie 
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BRAEMAN, JOHN. Before the Cuil Rights Rev- 
olution: The Old Court and Individual 
Rights. Pp. ix, 216. Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1988. $37 95. 
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BOLICK. CLINT. Changing Course; Civil Rights 
at the Crossroads. Pp xiv, 152. New Bruns- 
wick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1988. $24.95. 


The subtitles of both of these small volumes 
accurately convey their substance. The empha- 
sis is on civil rights in each, although Braeman 
quite properly includes civil liberties issues as 
well But the perspectives of the authors is such 
that grounds of common agreement are few. 

For historian Braeman, a professor at the 
University of Nebraska, the “Old Court” refers 
to those justices who sat on the Supreme Court 
in the pre-1937 decades. It is Braeman’s conten- 
tion that the Old Court laid much of the ground- 
work that enabled the FDR Court—and those 
on the Court into the 1960s-—to make the land- 
mark civil rights and liberties decisions that 
characterize the post-1937 Supreme Court. He 
acknowledges the failure of the Old Court to act 
in a fashion supportive of individual rights in 
many instances, but, from a historical frame- 
work, the record of the pre-1937 Court was not 
entirely negative. The Old Court continually 
grappled with the dilemma of balancing individ- 
ual rights with the community good, and opin- 
ions frequently were most supportive of private 
economic interests over either the individual or 
the community good The major contribution of 
the Old Court was in moving from Barron v. 
Baltumore (1833), which held that the Bill of 
Rights was not binding upon the states, to its 
decision in Grtlow (1925), which incorporated 
freedom of speech and press as fundamental 
nights protected by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In his five chapters, Braeman traces the legal 
evolution of constitutionally protected rights, 
the fuilure—for the most part—of the Old Court 
to validate the constitutional rights of blacks, 
and the treatment of criminal defendants. Brae- 
man breathes new life into the cases and the 
political climate of the times His prose is fresh 
and rich in detail and insights. He moves at an 
Olympic-track pace; the use of subheadings and 
charts would add to the flow of the narrative. 

In Clint Bolick’s judgment, the civil rights 
movement since the 1960s has been led by the 
wrong people who advocate the wrong goals. 
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Bolick provides a quick overview of the history 
of the civil rights struggle. The core principles 
of civil nghts were articulated and refined duz- 
ing the pre-Revolutionary War era. The country 
then moved into an abolitionist period and, in 
the twentieth century, the struggle has been to 
make good the promise of equal opportunity. 
But, Bolick argues, today’s black leaders have 
abandoned the goal of equal opportunity and 
instead demand economic subsistence and pref- 
erential treatment. This strategy 1s doomed be- 
cause it will never gain majonty support and it 
is contrary to American democratic principles. 

Bolick, a young attorney, worked for the 
Justice Department in the 1980s as a special 
assistant to William Bradford Reynolds. Bolick 
maintains that, instead of seeking political solu- 
tions to the problem, civil rights leaders should 
emphasize economic freedom With economic 
freedom, political and social equality will fol- 
low, as seen in the experiences of other immi- 
grant groups in the nation’s history. According 
to Bolick, government should end many occu- 
pational licensing laws, eliminate minimum 
wage laws, establish enterprise zones, and en- 
able private schools to compete with public 
schools via voucher plans, 

While Bolick’s proposals are not new, he 
argues persuasively for them and places them in 
a coherent philosophical framework. Moreover, 
he is correct in pointing out deficiencies in some 
government efforts to end legal and political 
discrimination. But whether the government 
failed because it did too much or not enough is 
still open to debate. Bolick’s tendency, in 
places, to castigate entire programs by using 
isolated examples of how one individual milked 
the welfare system illegally or a white worker 
was denied promotion in favor of a black person 
lessens the import of his message. His failure to 
cover both the riots in the 1960s and the efforts 
of white state officials actively to resistcompliance 
with Supreme Court decisions ts disturbing. 


JOHN H. CULVER 


California Polytechnic State University 
San Luis Obispo 
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CUNNINGHAM, NOBLEE., Jr In Pursuit of Rea- 
son: The Life of Thomas Jefferson. Pp. xvi, 
414, Baton Rouge. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1987 $24.95, 


This balanced and clearly written biography 
ts a useful and significant contribution to the 
vast and generally high-quality work that al- 
ready exists on Thomas Jefferson. Until now, 
the standard treatments of Jefferson's life have 
been Dumas Malone's elegant and knowledge- 
able six-volume study and Mernil Peterson's 
enormously intelligent and learned thousand- 
page tome By synthesizing the existing litera- 
ture on Jefferson into 349 pages of text, 
Cunningham has produced a lucidly written and 
manageable book that is sensible in its judg- 
ments, knowledgeable of the existing primary 
and secondary sources, and carefully thought 
out on a number of important issues This is no 
small accomplishment 

Cunningham stresses Jefferson's political 
career In sure-handed fashion, he traces him 
from a young revolutionary in Virginia to author 
of the Declaration of Independence, from state 
reformer to international diplomat, and from 
opposition leader to president of the United 
States tor two terms Generally, Cunningham is 
quite sympathetic to Jefferson, but he is not 
above criticizing him, especially on his han- 
dling of some aspects of his controversial gov- 
ernorship of Virginia, for at times being 
disingenuous while leader of the political oppo- 
sition during the 1790s, and for understanding 
the immorality of slavery yet doing so little 
about it. On the other hand, he completely re- 
jects, as having no evidentiary support, the 
claims that Fawn Brodie made in her pseudo- 
psychological study of Jefferson about his rela- 
tionship with the slave Sally Hemmings 

It ts also worth noting that Cunningham 
avoids making use of the currently fashionable 
but increasingly attenuated concept of a “repub- 
lican synthesis,” which traces the ideological 
roots of Americans back to English Whigs and 
sees the revolutionary generation as essentially 
fearful and paranoid. Cunningham rightly pre- 
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sents Jefferson as optimistic, progressive, and 
pragmatic, “a man of the Enlightenment who 
believed in the application of reason to society 
as well as to nature” and “throughout his life 
pursued the use of reason as the means by which 
mankind could obtain a more perfect society.” 

If the book has a weakness, it is that while 
Cunningham recognizes the broad range of 
Jefferson's interests—~-Jefferson was a musician, 
architect, bibliophile, proponent of scientific 
agriculture, educator, and naturalist—he does 
not go into them in sufficient depth or relate 
them to the broader intellectual currents of the 
time. Still, the book should prove particularly 
valuable to intelligent lay readers, teachers, and 
students who are locking for an easy and reli- 
able introduction to the life of one of America’s 
most significant Founding Fathers. 

RICHARD E ELLIS 
State University of New York 
Buttalo 


ERIE, STEVEN P. Rainbow's End. lish-Amezt- 
cans and the Dilemmas of Urban Machine 
Politics, 1840-1985 Pp. xiii, 345. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1988 
$27.50. 


This ts a thematic and political science ap- 
proach to the history of the political machines 
that existed in eight of America’s cities Steven 
Erie, professor at the University of California, San 
Diego, sets out to retute the “rainbow theory” that 
urban political machines helped Irish, and later 
Jewish, Italian, and Slavic, immigrants get ahead 
in America and that they existed until the New 
Deal welfare state stole their patronage power. 

The book achieves its goal The reader will 
conclude that the machines really retarded 
Celtic prosperity by making the Insh overly 
dependent on public service jobs, that they gen- 
erally refused to help other immigrant groups, 
and that some of them actually profited by ally- 
ing with the New Deal. Tables ot information 
here and there present excellent data for Erie’s 
points. The scholarship 1s impressive, based on 
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a 25-page bibliography that includes news sto- 
ties, monographs, government documents, and 
even at least one novel. 

It is hard to be excited about the book. The 
research is mainly secondary nearly every foot- 
note refers to the work of other scholars, not to 
primary sources One is left suspecting that the 
issues were long ago settled by other historians 
and that Erie has merely summarized their work. 
The writing is sometimes bothersome, too. The 
main point that the Irish machines were more 
complex than the conventional wisdom believes 
makes the reading itself complicated, and Erie’s 
method of shifting from one city to another to 
substantiate his points leaves the reader wonder- 
ing if the evidence is merely eclectic. Moreover, 
since the evidence is secondary, Erie uses bewil- 
dering jargon to describe various schools of 
thought “corporate conspiracy thesis has been 
challenged by a political-institutional theory of 
demobilization.” Oh? Finally, there is great rep- 
etition. After depending on the other scholars for 
his own analyses, Ene brings them back again 
to set them against each other in the last two 
chapters, in which he acts as an arbiter of the 
historiographic debate. 

In sum, this book might be somewhat inter- 
esting for specialists in the field, although it 
would not Itkely teach them anything they do 
not already know, It would be mildly interesting 
for others like myself, but too derivative to be 
respected and too cluttered to be enjoyable. 


W.T GENEROUS. Jr 


Choate Rosemary Hall 
Wallingford 
Connecticut 


GRANTHAM, DEWEY W The Life and Death of 
the Solid South’ A Political History. Pp. xiv, 
257 Lexington: University Press ot Ken- 
tucky, 1988. $25 00. 


LEA, JAMES F, ed. Contemporary Southern 
Polices Pp. 309. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1988. $35.00. 


Po 
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A very important fact about American poli- 
tics is the abandonment of the Democratic Party 
by the formerly solid South, at least in presiden- 
tial politics. These two books explain what has 
happened 

The book by Dewey W, Grantham, professor 
of history at Vanderbilt, is straightforward, old- 
fashioned political history. It is well written and 
concludes with an excellent 27-page annotated 
bibliography. Grantham’s book is largely a 
rather unadomed chronology of events, with 
very httle analysis. Thus he mentions a number 
of the colorful demagogues who once strutted 
across the stage of Southerr politics-—tor exam- 
ple, Pitchtork Ben Tillman, Coleman Blease, 
James K. Vardaman, and the great champion of 
the rednecks, Theodore Bilbo—but except tor 
repeating in each case that the politician was an 
effective demagogue who peddled a victous line 
of racism, Grantham does not say more about 
any of them. Similarly, we are reminded about 
every third page that the South has been shaped 
by the forces of industrialism and urbanizatior., 
but unfortunately repetition is not a substitute 
for analysts. In short, this book is a rather sim- 
plistic chronicle of events 

On the other hand, the selection of essays 
collected by James E. Lea, who is a professor of 
political science at the University of Southern 
Mississippi, examines the main elements of 
contemporary Southern politics with consider- 
able analytical depth. Most of the authors are 
professors of political scier.ce ın Southern uni- 
versities. The demographic and economic set- 
ting of the South is spelled out with great skill 
by Professor Timothy G. O'Rourke of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He remarks that “although 
the pattern in the Sunbelt states of low taxes, 
limited services, and meager welfare spending 
may not be ideal public policy, it ıs conducive 
to economic growth ” There follows a brilliant 
essay on the South's political culture and its 
public opinion, by Earl W. Hawkey, which con- 
cludes that only in terms of racial attitude 1s 
there “firm evidence of a traditionally distinc- 
tive southern culture.” It is noted that otherwise 
there ts g national consensus in which the South 
shares. Succeeding chapters deal with Jimmy 
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Carter's career, the impact of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, the political role of the blacks in 
the region, the new-style campaign politics in 
the South, the transformation of governmental 
leadership in the area, the role of the South in 
Congress, the New South governors, and the 
growth of two-party politics in the South. Pro- 
fessor Ronald G. Marquardt of the University 
of Mississippi contnbutes a splendid essay on 
judicial politics in the South, a subject, as he 
suggests, that has been neglected. Among other 
things, he points out that 73 percent of all the 
South's appellate judges and 89 percent of tts 
trial judges are elected dy the voters. In addition, 
court bureaucratization, including the creation 
of judicial disciplinary commissions, and the 
centralization of state court administration have 
come a long way. Most judges are white, male, 
Protestant, and Democratic. Most state judges 
in the South were educated in Southern schools 
Unlike the rest of the nation, the South relies on 
partisan judicial elections. 

Allin all, 18 scholars contributed 13 essays, 
and the editor wrote four introductory pieces. 
They measure up to a high standard of political 
science scholarship, and this collective effort 
constitutes a substantial body of knowledge re- 
garding the American South. As Professor Cecil 
L. Eubanks remarks in the closing essay, the Old 
South has reentered “the political and economic 
mainstream of the nation.” 

DAVID FELLMAN 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


HALLIDAY, TERENCE C. Beyond Monopoly: 
Lawyers, State Crises, and Professional Em- 
powering. Pp. xx, 388. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1987. $29.95 


The Chicago Bar Association (CBA), one of 
America’s largest and wealthiest voluntary bar 
associations, is also one of its most profession- 
ally and politically active. Terence C. Halliday’s 
case study draws on the CBA's extensive ar- 
chives, particularly transcripts of its governing 
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board’s weekly deliberations from 1950 to 
1970. This rare insider view allows Halliday to 
spot distortions ın conventional depictions of 
the legal profession. He also feels his vantage 
point affords him a macrosociological perspec- 
tive on the legal profession’s relationship with 
the liberal state. 

The CBA’s rising arc of membership since 
its founding in 1874 transformed the associa- 
tion Originally an exclusive, elite, and colle- 
gially run organization, it ended up an inclusive, 
open association gaverned by a self-reproduc- 
ing but representative leadership. The CBA's 
original goals and activities reflected its 
guildlike interests; with growth and size, they 
became less insular. This transition from “for- 
mative professionalism” to “established profes- 
sionalism” is what Halliday means by “beyond 
monopoly.” During this latter stage, a legal pro- 
fession has the authority and resources needed 
to extend its expertise into other spheres than 
just the marketplace. 

Inclusiveness or representativeness en- 
hances professional authority and thus the 
power of expertise. But the organization also 
must solve the internal problems created by size 
and differentiation to avoid stalemate or divi- 
sion. The CBA’s roughly representative leader- 
ship is sufficiently stable and autonomous that 
internal ditterences do not immobilize it Its 
numerous specialized committees not only en- 
hance the representative quality of the associa- 
tion but segment and diffuse conflicts. 

Thus the CBA has a “portfolio of resources” 
that allows it to turn its attention to external 
matters. Halliday describes the bar’s involve- 
ment in court reorganization in Ilinois, civil and 
criminal code reforms, and improving the image 
and performance of the Chicago judiciary He 
also investigates its role during the McCarthy 
era and the civil rights years. Finally, he looks 
at the bar's tactics at relieving IIlinois’s fiscal 
crisis through constitutional reform. The CBA’s 
record ts mixed; it succeeded when others ac- 
ceded to its expertise Overall, as Max Weber 
theorized, the CBA furthered the separation of 
law from politics and thus the rationalization of 
law. 
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Halliday offers much to the reader. Still there 
are caveats There is less on the CBA’s internal 
politics than many readers might prefer. His 
resource theory receives very slim support from 
other data he collected from fifly bar associa- 
tions. Other readers will be unconvinced by 
Halliday’s attempts to link his case study to 
macrosociological theory. State legitimacy cri- 
ses and systemic overload scarcely seem neces- 
sary to explain the CBA’s relationship to the 
Illinois state government, Nevertheless, Halli- 
day weaves through prior Weberian and Marx- 
ian analyses to new insights of the con- 
temporary role of the legal profession. 

ROY B, FLEMMING 

Texas A&M University 

College Station 


HUNT, ALFRED N Haiti's Influence on Ante- 
bellum America‘ Slumbering Volcano in the 
Caribbean, Pp. xiv, 196. Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1988. $25 00. 


This book seeks to demonstrate the ways in 
which the revolutionary new Haitian nation in- 
fluenced the United States in the early nine- 
teenth century. The Caribbean, Alfred N Hunt 
contends, played an important role in the devel- 
opment of antebellum Southern culture, ideol- 
ogy, and politics In this sense, Hunt suggests, 
the lower South was in reality “the northernmost 
extremity” of the Caribbean basin and an inte- 
gral part of a widely diffused Caribbean culture. 

Haiti had been one of the richest and most 
productive New World plantation colonies dur- 
ing the colonial era. A widespread slave insur- 
rection ın 1791, however, touched off the 
Haitian Revolution. After more than a decade of 
internal struggle and war with France, and an 
extensive white-refugee migration to the Umted 
States, the Republic ot Haiti was established in 
1804 The chief revolutionary leader of the Hai- 
tian blacks. the able Toussaint L'Ouverture, had 
died in a French prison by that time. He was 
succeeded by Jean Jacques Dessalines, whose 
forces massacred whites and stimulated a new 
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exodus of whites, mulattos. and blacks to North 
America, mostly to Louisiana and other parts cf 
the lower South. 

Hunt's analysis comprises two significant 
threads One focuses on the culture and tradi- 
tions brought to the American South by the 
varied groups of Haitian refugees. In Louisi- 
ana—and especially New Orleans, where many 
of the Haitians settled—a distinctive Caribbean 
culture began to develop. Still French territory 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Lou- 
1siana provided a hospitable haven for the new- 
comers. The results, Hunt believes, were 
impressive: French-language newspapers, edu- 
cational and cultural institutions, new architec- 
tural forms, legal innovations, a strengthened 
Catholicism, a new entrepreneurial energy, and, 
among blacks, strong and persisting elements of 
folk culture and religion. A similar, if less pow- 
erful, Creole culture also emerged in such 
Southern cities as Charleston and Savannah. 

The second, and more detailed, part of the 
analysis addresses the imagery created by the 
successtul slave uprising and consequent black 
revolution in Haiti. Toussaint L'Ouverture and 
the Hattian Revolution came to have symbolic 
significance for varied groups of nineteenth- 
century Americans. For white Southerners, the 
black uprising in Haiti offered a dramatic and 
fearful example of the consequences of relaxing 
the bonds of slavery. For abolitionists, the suc- 
cess of L'Ouverture proved, as Hunt suggests, 
“that blacks were capable cf civilization.” For 
Amenican blacks, Haiti's success in establishing 
the second independent nation in the Western 
Hemisphere served as a powerful “symbol of 
black nationalism.” White and black militants 
used the Haitian example to warn the slave 
power of the inevitable consequences of inac- 
tion. Through diligent research in a wide variety 
of sources, Hunt demonstrates that these argu- 
ments and positions persisted throughout the 
pre-Civil War era 

In sum, this ts a fascinating and well-crafted 
piece of historical scholarship The second 
theme is more fully developed and more persua- 
sively argued than the first. To be sure, New 
Orleans developed a distinc-ive cultural pattem 
in the early nineteenth century partly as a result 
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of the Haitian refugee migration, but it 1s diffi- 
cult to make that same case for the entire lower 
South. Nevertheless, this is a fine contribution 
to early American history. 

RAYMOND A. MOHL 


Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton 


IYENGAR, SHANTO and DONALD R. KINDER 
News That Matters. Television and Amert- 
can Opinion. Pp viii, 187. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1987. $19 95 


BURNER, DAVID and THOMAS R WEST Col- 
umn Right: Conservative Journalists in the 
Service of Nationalism. Pp. 115. New York: 
New York University Press, 1988 $19.95. 


Political scientists Shanto Iyengar and Don- 
ald Kinder move us a significant step forward 
in understanding the political impact of televi- 
sion They conclude that network news is re- 
markably powerful in determining what 
viewers believe to be the nation’s most impor- 
tant problems—the “agenda-setting effect” — 
and in determining the standards by which 
presidents are judged—the “priming effect.” If, 
for example, television news emphasizes de- 
fense issues, defense becomes a significantly 
more important issue in viewers’ minds, and 
viewers then judge a president largely by how 
well they perceive he has provided for national 
defense 

lyengar and Kinder rely on laboratory exper- 
iments supplemented with secondary analysis 
of national survey data. At best, their findings 
are virtually inevitable. At worst, they imply 
potential for cynical manipulation of the elec- 
torate. “Potential” is an important word here. 
Iyengar and Kinder’s experimental method pro- 
vided useful control of variables, but it also 
required manipulation of the amount, emphasis, 
and content of television news. The one thing 
subjects in treatment conditions did not see was 
unadulterated network news broadcasts It re- 
mains unclear what happens when there are 
strongly competing agendas within network 
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news, from political advertising or from other 
media. 

Historians David Burner and Thomas West 
focus on journalists who strive to shape the 
public agenda. They dissect the conservative 
thought represented by George Will, William F. 
Buckley, Irving Kristol, Charles Krauthammer, 
and Jeane Kirkpatrick. Burner and West ask 
whether the conservative commentators “pre- 
sent some sophisticated notion of a good citi- 
zenship that does not require surrendering to the 
nationalism of the mob ” Their answer appears 
to be, “Not entirely.” 

Burner and West's real objective—and cer- 
tainly one they achieve—appears to be illustrat- 
ing the inconsistency between traditional 
conservative philosophy and American conser- 
vative politics They find the economic individu- 
alism and “belligerent nationalism” championed 
by political conservatives to be at odds with the 
value traditional conservative philosophy 
placed on social connections and control of 
selfish appetites. They engage each of the con- 
servative journalists in spirited intellectual de- 
bate. Yet the terms of the debate seem a bit 
untair, especially when political journalists are 
held to the standards of political philosophy; 
one almost wishes Burner and West had asked 
their subjects to respond to the manuscript and 
shaped an epilogue around the response. 
Though frequently stimulating and insightful, 
Burner und West too often lapse into impenetra- 
ble syntax. For example: “No one who is not a 
pacifist retains the privilege of disdaining the 
proposition that, on the proper occasion, mili- 
tary credibility ıs a legitimate national objec- 
tive.” The conservative writers might benetit 
from Burner and West’s intellectual criticism; 
Burner and West might learn from the 
journalists’ clarity. 

ROBERT E. DRECHSEL 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


LABUNSKI, RICHARD Libel and the Fust 
Amendment: Legal History and Practice in 
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Print and Broadcasting. Pp. 251. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1987. 
$29.95. 


Libel, called a great fungoid growth of law 
by the late Dean William L Prosser, defies 
organizational efforts by scholars. Richard 
Labunski, a political scientist on the communi- 
cation faculty of the University of Washington, 
has performed a worthwhile service by charting 
the semantic zigzagging of American courts in 
dealing with defamation, 

Labunsh: could not confine this book to civil 
libel alone, for it ranges into criminal and sedi- 
tious libel, too. Even when the book stays with 
its main thrust, civil defamation, there are side 
trips into libel-related areas including privacy 
and confidential sources. 

It may be objected that Labunski has magni- 
fied libel problems of the media while minimiz- 
ing more important societal tssues, including 
conglomerate ownership of news outlets. 

Labunsk1 states that no issue facing journal- 
ists during the 1980s “is more complicated and 
potentially damaging to their First Amendment 
rights than libel.” But ıs the First Amendment a 
journalist's right or a citizen's right? And is libel 
as great a threat to journalists, or to all of us, as 
the growing problem ot government secrecy? 
The usual intent to withhold information ıs aug- 
mented nicely by difficulties of access to re- 
cords that, increasingly, are not in file drawers 
but buried in computers Access to news in- 
creasingly seems reliant on leaks or on bureau- 
cratic sufferance that can be withdrawn at any 
time 

Labunsk: does a skillful job of summarizing 
the recent history of defamation and court-con- 
structed libel labyrinths. He depicts chilling ep- 
isodes in which libel suits, with their extended 
discovery processes, ran into millions of dollars, 
causing—on occasion—some defendants who 
may have been in the right to settle cases to 
avoid further expense. 

He offers, in an almost wistful concluding 
chapter, some tentative routes out of “the libel 
morass.” These include the proposal that courts 
Iimit discovery proceedings and that appellate 
judges take on more independent fact-finding, 
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selectively taking on more of what has histori- 
cally been the trial jury’s function. 

The biggest flaw in Labunski’s work is its 
publication schedule. As luck would have it, the 
Supreme Court in 1986 tacked away from an 
earlier position, showing more favorability to- 
ward summary judgments to halt libel suits 
unless libel plaintiffs can make out their cases 
with “convincing clanty” (Anderson v. Liberty 
Lobby [1986]). In addition to other cases that 
Labunski would have stirred into this work had 
they occurred in time, this book could have 
benefited if two recent scholarly studies had 
been available. One is Norman L. Rosenberg’s 
Protecting the Best Men (1986), a splendid 
study of the use of civil and criminal libel as 
political libel. That, after all, is what New York 
Tunes v Sullvan (1964) tried to protect, the 
process of political governance and the under- 
lying necessity of rough-and-tumble argument. 

As Rosenberg suggested, perhaps New York 
Times v. Sullivan missed the main point after 
all. Although Sullivan gave the press wide 
latitude to discuss public affairs, the press 
was largely on the sidelines. As Rosenberg 
wrote, “The central free-speech issues of the 
post-World War I] era involved the expansion 
of a vast surveillance apparatus, the growing 
power of an increasingly monopolistic com- 
munications industry, and the problems ot its 
ties to other private and public centers of 
power.” 

A second study that Labunski would have 
found useful is the Iowa Libel Study, descnbed 
in Libel Law and the Press. Myth and Reality 
(1987), by Randall P Bezanson, Gilbert 
Cranberg, and John Soloski This book does a 
detailed job in surveying libel plaintiffs, why 
they sue, what they want, and how libel suits 
could be avoided Like Labunski, the Iowa 
scholars reach toward nonlitigation possibilities 
to settle disputes that now wind up in litigation 
that at times injures the media without satistying 
truly aggrieved libel plaintiffs. 

DWIGHT L. TEETER. Jr. 


University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
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MURPHY, BRUCE ALLEN, Fortas: The Rise and 
Ruin of a Supreme Court Justice. Pp. 717. 
New York: William Morrow, 1988. $24.95. 


The truth 1s thal the forces that did Abe Fortas in were 
much greater than any one individual Fortas was 
caught in a riptide of history, and no matter how strong 
his swimming skills, there was no possibility of es- 
cape His fate was beyond his control in 1968 and 
1969 because the nation was at what might be called 
a “triple critical period” in tts history. Politics has a 
certain set of natural, though intermittent, rhythms of 
itsown Much asin the biorhythm theory, which charts 
the individual's cyclical passages irom positive to neg- 
ative on intellectual, emotional, and cyclical scales, 
certain political cycles can be tracked as well (p 594). 


B. A. Murphy draws a definitive picture of 
the “rise and ruin of Abe Fortas ” In this analysis 
of the man’s career, Murphy blames not only 
Fortas but these politically indeterminate forces 
that he compares in the foregoing quotation to 
biorhythmic forces. In Fortas’s case, these 
forces were composed of liberal versus conser- 
vative, incoming Republicans versus outgo- 
ing Democrats, aging politicians versus young 
politicians. 

Murphy is well aware of Fortas’s brilliant 
mind and his desire to be successful in his 
protession The reader 1s also introduced to 
Fortas’s various faults, such as extreme loyalty 
to some friends and causes and a wishy-washy 
or neutral attitude to other friends when he 
thinks it necessary to protect his own tinancial 
interests. Other defects in Fortas's behavior 
occur in the timing of job changes, and the most 
critical one occurs when President Johnson 
forces him to become associate justice of the 
Supreme Court. Fortas did not want the job, but 
President Johnson wanted to reward his triend 
for past service. 

Fortas’s rise in the legal profession was due 
to his active and brilliant mind; he was also 
fortunate in gaining the sponsorship of such 
people as Justice William Douglas, Harold 
Ickes, and President Johnson. 

In Johnson's case, however, it was Fortas’s 
helping Johnson in a party primary battle, and 
later, Fortas’s acting as counselor to Johnson at 
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critical times, that solidified the friendship. 
Eventually, Johnson became overdependent on 
Fortas’s advice, to the detriment of Fortas, es- 
pecially after Fortas was a member of the Su- 
preme Court. This book is interesting not only 
for what it tells us about Abe Fortas; it is also 
interesting for what it tells us about other char- 
acters——politicians—and how the Congress, the 
Office of the President, and the Supreme Court 
operate. 

There are methods of persuasion, back-raom 
dealings, and manipulations that we do not learn 
in a political science course, a history course, or 
a course in public administration, In this book, 
we learn not only about Abe Fortas but also 
about Lyndon Johnson, Senators Javits, 
Thurmond, Dirksen, and Russell, and others. 
They are all honest, hard-working public ser- 
vants, but they will not hesitate to lie or defame 
another if it would help their cause. 

Fortas understood these people; he himself 
was not above lying when it suited his purposes. 
But why did he fall from grace, while others did 
not? 

Murphy can blame the biorhythmic cycles 
of politics, others can blame the flaws in 
Fortas’s character, but I will leave the final 
judgment to the reader of this very enjoyable 
biography. 

For political scientists and students of Amer- 
ican government the reading of this book is a 
must, 


ARTHUR GALLANT 
Montgomery College 
Germantown 
Maryland 


SHAPIRO, MARTIN, Who Guards the Guard- 
ians? Judicial Control of Administration. 
Pp ix, 195. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1988. $20.00. 


Shapiro's compelling analysis explains the 
growth of administrative law from the “pathol- 
ogies of pluralism” to the sterility of synoptic 
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rationality. He considers whether public dis- 
course on the model of the classic Greek polis 
could resolve the enduring tension between pro- 
cedural and substantive conceptions of justice 
and right and reconcile democratic participation 
with philosophical deliberation. 

The common law's traditional rejection of an 
autonomous administrative law was compro- 
mised with New Deal expansionism by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act (1946), which 
sought to establish a basic distinction for judi- 
cial review of agency decisions: strict for adju- 
dication, loose for rule making. Courts reviewing 
rule making, however, required increasing ac- 
cess to and procedural demands upon the agen- 
cies, so that all interests would be meaningfully 
taken into account. Ultimately, this demon- 
strated that even “superpluralism” could not 
ensure the right answer, and it provided courts 
with an adequate basis for substantive review. 
The question became correctness, not rational- 
ity With popular distrust of pluralism and tech- 
nocracy, the judge was “converted from 
industrial idiot to postindustrial hero.” While 
new statutes supported this change, implemen- 
tation was complicated by weaker congres- 
sional commitments, diversity in judicial 
enforcement, and the rise of deregulation as a 
central ideological issue of national politics. 
While synopticism had forced “sloppy” incre- 
mentalists to extend their horizon, agencies 
were often asked to demonstrate the un- 
demonstrable. In an adversary context that re- 
warded disguising prudential decisions in the 
“multilayered costumes of technocratic ratio- 
nality,” the process became less candid and 
more complex Discretion flowed to agency 
lawyers, and the best policy became that which 
could pass judicial muster. 

Though one appreciates Shapiro’s concern 
for broad theoretical vision, closer case analysis 
would have been appropriate in this area of law 
and politics marked by statutory ambiguity, fact 
sensitivity, and broad discretion. Moreover, his 
summary judgment that the Supreme Court 
has left an open field belies his superb reading 
of the subtlest nuance of earlier judicial devel- 
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opments and weakens his predictions of future 
developments 

Shapiro prescribes prudence—careful deci- 
sion making that acknowledges the fundamen- 
tal uncertainty of complex social phenomena—as 
a middie ground between pluralism and synop- 
tic rationality. He suggests that “reasonable” te 
redefined prudentially to mean not “very unrea- 
sonable” and that the “frontiers-of-science™ e» - 
ception be allowed to swallow the synoptic 
rationality rule. Prudence, albeit intuitively at- 
tractive, is insufficient—or at least insuffi- 
ciently elaborated here—to guide agencies, 
courts, or the public. Shapiro's final response to 
who guards the guardians is “So long as we let 
the judges know [that they are really no more 
prudent than the rest of us], they are unlikely to 
get overambitious about substituting their pru- 
dence for that of others more directly subject to 
democratic control.” This fine essay deserves a 
better conclusion. Indeed, one trusts that She- 
piro appreciates the problematic nature of this 
statement and intends it only to mark the place 
where he left off and will pick the matter up 
again in tuture work. 

JAMES E. LENNERTZ 

Lafayette College 

Easton 

Pennsylvania 


SMALL, MELVIN. Johnsen, Nixon, and thz 
Doves. Pp. xv, 319. New Brunswick, NJ. 
Rutgers University Press, 1988. $35.00. Pa- 
perbound, $12.00 


Ten years ago in his controversial book, 
America in Vietnam (Oxford University Press, 
1978), Guenter Lewy concluded that “the anti- 
war movement had a significant impact on both 
the Johnson and Nixon administrations ” Mel- 
vin Small, professor of history at Wayne State 
University, now bolsters Lewy's conclusion 
with this well-researched study, highlighted by 
numerous quotations drawn from interviews 
with many important politicians, including 
George Ball, Jack Valenti, McGeorge Bundy, 
Clark Clifford, George Reedy, Walt Rostow, Dean 
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Rusk, John Ehrlichman, H R. Haldeman, Dan- 
iel Moynihan, and Ray Price. Small also held 
conversations with such antiwar activists as 
Ramsey Clark, Abbie Hoffman, and Tom Hayden. 

Small argues persuasively that “antiwar ac- 
tivities helped convince more and more Ameri- 
cans to oppose the war” and that “the [antiwar] 
movement eroded support for Johnson and 
Nixon, especially among college students at the 
best universities, their parents, and members of 
the attentive and informed public.” Further- 
more, Small describes the efforts of both John- 
son and Nixon to locate direct connections 
between the antiwar movement and the 
Vietnamese government in Hanoi He shows 
that both presidents became frustrated when 
their suspictons of such aclear connection could 
not be validated. At most, Small notes, any 
“foreign influences in the antiwar movement 
were marginal On the other hand,” Small con- 
tinues, “their [intelligence agencies’] conten- 
tion that the movement and all of its manı- 
festations encouraged Hanoi ts no doubt true 
The key question, and an imponderable one at 
that, ıs whether that encouragement prolonged 
the war.” That is a key question, and Small 
relates how both Johnson and Nixon continually 
worried about the effects of the antiwar 
movement's many activities, as well as any 
encouragement that such activities might have 
given the Hanoi government Therefore, the 
movement was bound to have influenced 
policymaking by two administrations between 
1965 and 1971. Small paints an especially vivid 
picture of Lyndon Johnson worn down and ex- 
hausted by the continuous pressures applied by 
protests, demonstrations, moratoriums, and 
marches. 

Other aspects of Small’s work merit men- 
tion, even in a brief review. Small makes a 
strong case that American “bombing spawned 
the antiwar movement and sustained it.” He also 
seems partially to rehabilitate Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara, who had a change 
of heart about the war, particularly the bombing 
(see pages 90 and 107) Small provides helpful 
tables that give parallel columns listing antiwar 
activities, poll results, administration actions, 
troop levels, and battle deaths. I had only one 
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quibble over a matter of style, and that was 
Small’s frequent use of the word “irrespective,” 
which became tiresome by the end of the book. 

Small’s book makes excellent use of oral 
history and is a worthwhile examination of a 
subject that will continue to merit scholarly 
attention. 


JOSEPH G DAWSON III 


Texas A&M University 
College Station 


WIECEK, WILLIAM M. Liberty under Law: The 
Supreme Court in American Life. Pp xi, 
226, Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1988. $30.00 Paperbound, 
$10.95. 


McDOWELL, GARY L Curbing the Courts’ The 
Constitution and the Lunius of Judicial 
Power. Pp. xiv, 214 Baton Rouge’ Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1988. $27.50. 


Wiliam M. Wiecek has pithily synopsized 
the history of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Wiecek reviews the usual leading jus- 
tices and cases but scintillates with judgments 
as well. These judgments lead him to conclude 
that the Court has retained legitimacy by ap- 
proaching tormal ideals—autonomous laws ap- 
pled by disinterested jurists—without sacri- 
ficing substantive ideals such as liberty and 
equality. He concludes: 


Two millennia ago, Juvenal asked but who will guard 
the guardians? Democracy 1s the precondition tor the 
Supreme Court's legitimacy and creativity Con- 
strained by both internal restraints and exterior mon- 
ors, the Court checks the excesses of the potttical 
process while teing bound by that very process itself. 
To Juvenal's challenge, we properly respond. Con- 
gress, the president, the states, and ultimately the 
American people themselves (pp. 192-93) 


Not all readers will agree, but most will tind 
coverage of cases, incidents, and contexts brief 
but comprehensive and judgments fair but 
provocative. 

Experienced observers of the Court and 
tyros will profit trom consideration of the les- 
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sons Wiecek draws. For example, against recent 
revisionism that apotheosizes John Marshall— 
again!—he lauds the great chief justice for 
deftly accomplishing political goals while keep- 
ing his Court above politics. He agrees that 
Marshall wrote wise, persuasive opinions but 
notes that Marshall also extended judicial au- 
thority to political and policy disputes. He 
shows how the assumption of law autonomous 
from politics has set the terms of debates over 
judicial authority since. Following this thread 
through U.S. judicial history, Wiecek recaptures 
the transcendent, creative accommodation of 
policies and principles in each era. 

Wiecek shows readers that constitutional 
law has never been merely what justices say it 
is In contrast, Gary L. McDowell’s latest phi- 
lippic presumes a cnisis in judicial legitimacy 
precipitated by the tendency of judicial activists 
to believe that the Constitution does not exist 
apart from their partisan interpretations. Mc- 
Dowell argues that widespread dissatisfaction 
with intrusive courts threatens imprudent curbs 
on judiciaries He directs critics to procedural 
fixes: circumscribing standing, class actions, 
joinder, availability of declaratory relief, use of 
consent decrees, and reliance on equity will 
deny courts common pretexts for judicial usur- 
pation and prescription. 

McDowell's recommendations are consid- 
ered and worthy of debate by all interested 
citizens, His tone and tendentious assumptions, 
however, will probably limit his book’s audi- 
ence to the converted. He exudes contempt for 
those scholars less enamored of the framers’ 
intent than he His dismissive caricatures of 
competing arguments will squander the good- 
will of most informed readers. His insistence 
that his Constitution ts the one, true Constitution 
will not impress readers familiar with the variety 
of meanings attributed to the law of the land by 
Justices, lawyers, officials, and citizens. The very 
sorts of converts that McDowell ought to seek, in 
short, are unlikely to read as far as his reforms. 

Congress would be very unlikely to consider 
or pass the proposed reforms for a host of prac- 
tical and prudential reasons, chief of which is 
that most dissatisfactions with the courts are 
issue specific and not products of fears of judi- 
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cial tyranny or the demise of legislative suprem- 
acy at all. Jurisdictional curbs on federal courts, 
for example, may be tmprudent, but at least they 
tap reactions against controversial judicial ini- 
tiatives to gather adherents It is difficult to 
imagine Congress and the public mustering be- 
hind banners decrying consent decrees and eq- 
uitable reltef. 

Sull, McDowell’s contention that judges ex- 
ceed their bounds in each of the six named areas 
is important, and redrawing lines may be neces- 
sary. If the passions in Curbing the Courts can 
be redirected into more soter analysis, perhaps 
a fruitful discussion of these issues will be forth- 
coming. 

WILLIAM HALTOM 

University of Puget Sound 

Tacoma 

Washington 
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BREWER. JOHN D, ADRIAN GUELKE, IAN 
HUME, EDWARD MOXON-BROWNE, and 
RICK WILFORD The Police, Public Order. 
and the State: Policing in Great Britain. 
Northern Ireland, the frish Republic, the 
USA, Israel, South Africa, and China. Pp. x, 
245 New York: St Martin’s Press, 1988. 
$49.95. 


There have been many studies of how police 
seek to maintain internal order, but there has. 
unfortunately, been little systematic compara- 
tive work. Seeking to remedy this, the five 
authors of this volume otter information on 
seven very different countries. Great Britain. 
Northern Ireland, the Irish Republic, the United 
States, Israel, South Africa, and China. 

The book is clearly and intelligently written. 
It is jargon free and accessible to the reading 
public. The methodology is not made explicit, 
but it appears to be based primarily on docu- 
ments and secondary literature. In between an 
all too short, nontheoretical introduction and a 
more analytic conclusion, Brewer and his coau- 
thors devote a chapter to a case study of each 
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country. The chapters use the same subheads: 
background; structure, organization, and fi- 
nance: formal structure of authority; policy-mil- 
itary relations, public-order situations; public 
perceptions of police; and the police as a polit- 
ical institution The quality and amount of in- 
formation offered varies considerably by 
country, with the least information available for 
China 

Policing 1s shown to be a political activity 
regardless of the context. While the book finds 
considerable variation within as well as be- 
tween countries, it also notes that regardless of 
the country there are certain broad legislative 
and organizational parallels. Even the most au- 
thoritarian states impose some formal limits on 
police conduct, and the most liberal grant some 
discretion and sometimes see police acting out- 
side the law 

The variation documented is interesting, 
though most of it is not surprising’ thus systems 
may be centralized or decentralized, emphasize 
prevention or repression, offer more or less 
discretion, be tightly or loosely controlled by 
law and policy, police may create disorder as 
well as order; and the armed forces may be 
given significant or minimal responsibility for 
maintaining order, or they may be a militariza- 
tion of police. 

The final chapter identifies three strategies 
tor maintaining order: criminalization, accom- 
modation, and suppression These strategies co- 
exist in the most diverse systems. The chapter 
argues that there is some convergence between 
authoritarian and liberal states, with the former 
becoming more authoritarian and the latter more 
legalistic in responding to threats to public 
order. 

The last chapter makes a good beginning but 
could go much further in trying to account for 
the causes and consequences of other types of 
variation The book would be stronger if its 
theoretical framework had been more closely 
linked to the collection and presentation of the 
basic data. 

I would also like to have seen more informa- 
tion on the nature of the perceived-—-and ac- 
tual—threats to public order; more systematic 
consideration of thresholds and definitions of 
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public order; attention to the varieties of inter- 
dependence that exist among those who chal- 
lenge public order and those who seek to control 
it; and some consideration given to the varied 
but increasingly important role of private police 
in Western Europe and the United States and 
the move toward the internationalization of 
policing. 

The book contains useful descriptive infor- 
mation and some good tdeas for future research 
As such, it should be a standard library reter- 
ence. It is to be hoped that libraries will not be 
deterred by what seems to be an outrageous 
price for such a small book. Specialists seeking 
fuller explanation and the assessment of hypoth- 
eses will tind their appetite whetted but hardly 
satisfied. 


GARY T MARX 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge 


BRODKIN, EVELYN Z The False Promise of 
Admuustrative Reform: Implementing Qual- 
ity Control in Welfare Pp x, 156. Philadel- 
phia’ Temple University Press, 1987. 
$24 95. 


PITTS, JOHN The Politics of Juvenile Crime. 
Pp. x, 182. Newbury Park, CA: Sage, 1988. 
$39.95. Paperbound, $16.95. 


Doctoral dissertations seldom produce good 
books. By their nature, dissertations strain too 
hard for new theories to explain traditional 
problems, giving the promise of new under- 
standings but usually producing dangling 
hypotheses Evelyn Brodkin’s dissertation has 
been stretched into a book that otters a confus- 
ing picture of administration, welfare policy, 
and the processes of policymaking. A superfi- 
cial understanding of welfare policy leads Brod- 
kin to suggest that legislative deadlock over 
welfare goals forced the welfare bureaucracy 
into the task of resolving difficult weltare policy 
issues Administration ts an effective policy- 
making element of government, Brodkin ar- 
gues, because it limits participation in policy- 
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making “by transforming policy making into 
apparently uncoordinated, diffuse operational 
activities by-product of bureaucratic rou- 
tine, lower-level coping mechanisms and infor- 
mal decision rules . .. difficult to... challenge 
politically “ In the case of welfare policy, Brod- 
kin argues, “quality control” became the “oper- 
ational activities that reformed welfare policy. 

Brodkin draws on a review of quality-con- 
trol activities in Massachusetts, beginning in 
1979. Then the state's Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children error rate was 24.8 percent, 
and it fell to 82 percent by 1981. Brodkin 
acknowledges that the reduced error rate was 
uccompanied by excessive paperwork and in- 
creased statt disinterest in the welfare of clients 
of Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
Still, Brodkin argues “that administrative re- 
torm [quality control] developed as a mecha- 
nism that enabled federal authorities to 
indirectly assert their interest in tightening state 
welfare management and containing welfare 
costs.” No one would dispute this conclusion, 
but some might argue that quality control was 
an effort of the president of the United States 
and his administrators to thwart congressional 
policy that sought to eapand welfare in the early 
1970s To agree with Brodkin's thesis, that Con- 
gress was deadlocked over welfare policy, fails 
completely to recognize the stunning welfare de- 
feat Congress gave the Nixon-Ford administration 
in 1974-75; Title XX of the Social Security Act. 

If dissertations produce poor books, cross- 
national comparative studies of welfare policy 
development offer social science fiction for stu- 
dents of American policy studies Pitts’s Politics 
of Juvenile Crime is well written and theoreti- 
cally sound, but far removed from the reality of 
American juvenile-justice policy It may be nice 
to know how juvenile-justice policy developed 
in Great Britain, but neither the policy nor the 
processes of its development provide much sub- 
stance for students of public policy in America 
For example, when the Thatcher government 
was getting tough on juvenile crime in the early 
1980s, juvenile-justice policy in America was 
concerned about protecting the rights of juve- 
niles that were bemg eroded by the juvenile- 
court system 
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Although neither The False Promise of Ad- 
ministrative Reform nor The Poltucs of Juvenile 
Crime is likely to generate much discussion 
among American policy analysts, read together, 
as disparate as the two books are, they do offer 
a window to examine how political ideology 
influences policy development differently in the 
United States and Great Britain. To the excent 
that political parties represent ideology in Great 
Britain, but not in Amenca, the Thatcher gov- 
ernment was able to realize its ideological ob- 
jectives for welfare policy directly, through 
political acts ın Parhament and by the prime 
minister In America, the Nixon-Ford ideologi- 
cal objectives for welfare policy could be 
achieved only by “informal bureaucratic policy 
making” with depoliticized managerial acts, 
such as quality control These observations 
could be obtained without plowing through two 
boring and expensive books. 

ANDREW W, DOBELSTEIN 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 


GEERTZ, CLIFFORD Works and Lives: The An- 
thopologist as Author. Pp 157 Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1988 
$19.95 


In Works and Lives, Geerte challenges recent 
criticism of anthropological writings, specrfi- 
cally ethnographies Contrary to previous 
works, Geertz’s sottened, mild, or rather poctic 
style of assault in this book leaves one turther 
confused, lost in a labyrinzh of prose. 

Third World universities and research cea- 
ters inherited anthropology as a discipline, cre- 
ating new concerns and cultural curiosity in the 
process to understand the other amid their newly 
created heterogeneous nation-states. In the early 
1970s, this new field of study was questioned, 
its colomal connectedness was challenged, and 
the newly defined neocolonial encounters be- 
tween che insiders and the outsiders were re- 
buked. Anthropology in the 1980s further 
considers these questions. although they are 
expressed differently: the authority and power 
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of the author/anthropology to write about the 
other is disputed. Current anthropological de- 
bates and literal criticism center around the au- 
thenticity of the ethnographies, the voices that 
the anthropologist selects and uses to present the 
collected data, as well as analyses of the literary 
style of ethnographic writing. Written works by 
local anthropologists documenting their own 
societies remain unaccounted in the great de- 
bates of what 1s and should not be included in 
an ethnography. The crisis in the writing of 
ethnography, as Geertz coherently states, is a 
recent phenomenon and should, correctly, ad- 
dress contemporary anthropological written 
works. 

The discipline and what anthropologists 
choose to report, whom they represent, and on 
whose authority, if any, have changed drasti- 
cally since the 1930s. Contemporary soul- 
searching anthropologists continue to invade 
and cnticize earlier written works for the demise 
that is afflicting the field today. If writing on 
culture is a dying form, what do these new 
mussionaries—anthropology faculty, at that— 
offer us, short of novels, surveys, and docu- 
mented reports. as an alternative-—and on 
whose authority? Geertz’s attempts in this book 
to salvage and/or set the record right for anthro- 
pology are welcomed and needed, yet one had 
hoped for a more persuasive debate The two 
chapters “Being There” and “Being Here” con- 
tain the strongest statements ot the book, and 
anthropologists about their business of writing 
ethnographies will continue to have hope. 

LINAM FRUZZETTI 

Brown University 

Providence 

Rhode Island 


GRANT, GERALD The World We Created at 
Hanulton High Pp. 285. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1988. $24.95 


This is the kind of book that gives educa- 
tional research a good name. It is thoughtful, 
provocative, entertaining, and quite well writ- 
ten. The first half of the book traces the story of 
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Hamilton High, a school in a medium-sized 
Northeastern city, through three decades of trau- 
matic change. The story begins in the mid- 1950s 
with a true-to-life version of Happy Days, when 
the boys and girls belonged to fraternities and 
sororities and worried about the football team 
and who would take them to the dance. Of 
course, these were all white, middle-class boys 
and girls who thought that racial problems, ine- 
qualities, and most other social ills had been 
solved in American society or soon would be. 

Then the blacks came, followed by working- 
class whites, and all hell broke loose. The school 
was desegregated with attendant white-black 
conflict, demands for civil nghts, demands for 
student rights, violence, riots, discipline prob- 
lems, and loss of teacher and adult authority. As 
Grant tells it, the place became a mess, impos- 
sible either to teach or to learn in. The curricu- 
lum was watered down to accommodate 
different factions. This was the decade of the 
Vietnam 1960s, a time of exhilarated rebellion 
for some—mostily the students—and quiet fear 
for others, mostly the teachers, 

Finally, things settled down, the whites and 
blacks got along better, large numbers of hand- 
icapped and Asian students arrived, ditterent- 
styled principals rotated in and out, and 
Hamilton High entered a period of quietude, 
perhaps of exhaustion. The Reagan 1980s had 
arrived. Grant tells his three-decade story with 
suspense, and it has the ring of authenticity. 

The second half of the book is an explanation 
of these dramatic events. Grant sees the basic 
problem asa loss of authority, particularly moral 
authority—a common interpretation these 
days—and analyzes the legitimacy structure of 
the school, which he sees as confused. Through- 
out this time the one constant was that the school 
was more and more subjected to the intrusion of 
outside rules and regulations from the central 
oftice ot the school district, the state, the federal 
government, the courts, and numerous other 
organizations. In tts local, segregated, all-white 
1950s, the school was more in control of its own 
destiny, for better or worse, and now the larger 
society impinged upon it and forced it to re- 
spond, sometimes in the name of equality, 
sometimes to educate the handicapped, some- 
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times to teach non-English speakers, sometimes 
to spend less money, sometimes simply to be 
like every other school. 

On the surface during these years was tur- 
moil, underneath a loss of autonomy to increas- 
ingly bureaucratized and centralized centers of 
control, for both good and bad. Grant concludes 
with an impassioned plea for a return to authen- 
tic local control and for teachers to assume 
primary responsibility for their practice. In my 
opinion, the case study is well told, the analysis 
reasonable, and the direction of the solution 
essentially correct. 

But Grant's solution is highly unlikely to be 
achieved, which suggests the one criticism | 
have. The story is told from the perspective of a 
participant in the school, especially a teacher, 
who sees all these changes occur over this pe- 
riod of time and who tries to cope with them 
Almost all the changes are induced from the 
outside. But why are the blacks in the city? Why 
do they come to Hamilton High in such large 
numbers? Why are they so hostile? Why do the 
whites fight them? Why do the special-educa- 
tion stucents come? The Asians? Why is the 
central office so authoritarian? Why is the fed- 
eral government so intrusive? Why do the teach- 
ers not have more control over their destiny? 
Why do they not simply seize control? 

What is missing in the book is a more ex- 
tended analysis of the relationship of the school 
to the larger society. The school 1s portrayed— 
correctly, J] think—-as having to respond to 
Strong outside pressures, but for the most part 
we see these forces as they impinge, not as they 
are produced, and this is reflected in the title, 
The World We Created at Hamilton High. “We,” 
Grant and I, did not create this world. In fact, 
“we,” Grant and I, have been arguing against the 
Increasing movement of authority and control 
to centralized agencies for quite a long time and 
for the reasons that Grant persuasively demon- 
strates Someone else with power, other social 
and economic forces, created the world of Ham- 
ilton High and, in my view, will not allow the 
people im it to gain control of their own destin- 
ies Nonetheless, “we” must keep trying to do 
so, and, Grant would say, we must think that we 
can, An insightful book, well worth reading and 
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thinking about for any reader who is concerned 
about what is wrong with the schools. 


~ ERNEST R HOUSE 


University of Colorado 
Boulder 


HUNTER, JAMES DAVISON. Evangelicalism. 
The Coming Generatton. Pp. x1, 302. Chi- 
cago’ University of Chicago Press, 1587 
$19.95, Paperbound, $11.95. 


ROOF, WADE CLARK and WILLIAM Mc- 
KINNEY. American Mainline Religion: Its 
Changing Shape and Future, Pp. xiv, 279 
New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University 
Press, 1987. $27.00 Paperbound, $10.00. 


These two studies of genuine worth comple- 
ment each other nicely. Hunter’s volume is a 
sociological mterpretation of a 1982-85 attitudi- 
nal sarvey—the Evangelical Academy Proj- 
ect—of students and faculty at nine colleges end 
seven seminaries that are among the academi- 
cally most serious claiming the popular desig- 
nation “Evangelical.” Roof and McKinney do 
not de primary research but draw their data from 
the General Soctal Surve:s 1972-84 of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center in Chicago, the 
surveys of George Gallup, Jr `s Princeton Reli- 
gion Research Center, and much other sociolog- 
ical research. Hunter largely confines his 
attention to U S., Protestantism. The other two 
look at U.S. Catholics and Jews as well, glanc- 
ingly at Orthodox Christians, Muslims, Bud- 
dhists, and Hindus—-categorized as “all others,” 
80 percent of the U.S. population—but seri- 
ously at the growing numer of those with “no 
religious preference,” constituting 6.9 percent. 

Roof and McKinney define as “mailine 
religions” those into which they factor numbers, 
power, vitality, relation to the American way, 
and tension generated by intergroup conflict. 
This yields the following typology: Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and United Church of Christ are 
classified as “liberal Protestants” (8.7 percent); 
Methodists, Lutherans, Disciples of Christ, 
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Northern Baptists, and members of the various 
Reformed churches as “moderate Protestants” 
(24.2 percent); members of black congregations 
among Methodists and Baptists of the north and 
south—Roof and McKinney's denominational 
terminology seems inexact here—as “Black 
Protestants” (9.1 percent); and Southern Bap- 
tists, Churches of Christ, evangelicals/ 
fundamentalists, Nazarenes, Pentecostals/Holi- 
ness, Assemblies of God, Churches of God, and 
Adventists as “conservative Protestants” (15.8 
percent). Catholics are estimated at 25.0 percent 
of the population and Jews at 2.3 percent. 

Essays on “the new voluntarism”—individ- 
ualism in religious preference that is little gov- 
erned by a church's doctrinal or moral 
tradition—“the fragmented mainline,” and 
“mainline morality"—this essay cites studies on 
sexuality, civil liberties, women's rights, and 
racial justice but none on lying or stealing—are 
illuminating. The switch from mainline to con- 
servative Protestantism ıs documented with 
studies. Insights into the sociology of religious 
belonging and the vocabularies favored by reli- 
gious adherents seem dependable throughout. 
The generalizations with which the book is 
filled are as good as the data allow. All state- 
ments in the text appear to have an equal value 
until recourse to the endnotes shows that the 
generalization ot a sociologist—or a journal- 
ist—in a magazine arcicle may be the source for 
one and a carefully conducted survey for the 
next The volume is extremely valuable in its 
omissions, which point to much research in 
religious sociology yet to be done. 

Hunter’s report on his inquiry into the evan- 
gelical academy is narrower in range and greater 
in depth The work 1s entirely his except for an 
important chapter on gender roles in the family, 
contributed to in good part by Helen VL. 
Stehlin. His study of educated, upwardly mobile 
conservative Protestants is instructive. They are 
self-described as “Evengelicals,” meaning doc- 
trinal adherents to classic Reformed positions, 
accompanied by a sense-denying asceticism 
and the nineteenth-century doctrine of total bib- 
lical tnerrancy. Outsiders whose impressions of 
the Evangelical phenomenon are based on the 
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religious conservatives whom Hunter's study does 
not encompass can profit much from this book. 

Hunter is neither apologetic nor antago- 
nistic with regard to his subjects He finds the 
traditions of conservative Protestant ortho- 
doxy among them both eroding and being 
tedefined. An important feature of the study 
is the large number of nuanced statements he 
quotes, after students have made a choice 
among objective items. This reveals them as 
thoughtful about their religious commitment 
in ways the tabulations of the surveys of Roof 
and McKinney do not disclose Often stu- 
dents will respond to a query on Christian 
faith or practice in the way of expected ortho- 
doxy, then betray a critical view of the matter 
in question, such as biblical literalism, or 
whether non-“Christians”"—namely, those 
holding their convictions—will be con- 
demned to hell. Seminary students are both 
older than the collegians and headed toward 
becoming guardians of the tradition Their 
departure from it is less marked than that of 
the younger Evangelicals, but it is real. 

Hunter professes not to know the shape of 
the Evangelical future among the better edu- 
cated, but his research findings inevitably point 
to something more tolerant and more theologi- 
cally liberal than at present, without abandon- 
ment of the central positions on faith and 
morals. An epilogue, which considers the en- 
counter of Catholicism, Islam, Orthodox Juda- 
ism, and Buddhism with modernity, while 
interesting, is too brief to shed much light. 

GERARD S. SLOYAN 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


JACOB, HERBERT Silent Revolution’ The 
Transformation of Divorce Law ın the 
Uned States. Pp x, 209. Chicago: Unrver- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1988. $19.95. 


PATEMAN, CAROLE The Sexual Contract. Pp. 
xi, 264 Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1988. $39.00. Paperbound, $12.95 
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Since the 1960s there has been a major shift 
in official and popular understandings of the 
relations between women and men inside and 
outside marriage and the family. Changes have 
often been less extensive than generally sup- 
posed, bu: most people would no doubt agree 
that the last twenty to thirty years have wit- 
nessed a trend toward greater equality between 
men and women in most facets of social, eco- 
nomic, and political life. 

These two books are significant additions to 
the already substantial literature describing and 
analyzing the changes in gender relations. Silent 
Revolution deals with the radical changes in 
divorce law in the United States, and The Sexual 
Contract examines the respective status of 
women and men in contract theory and its ap- 
plication in politics and society. What links these 
books 1s not only their broad subject matter but an 
awareness that the law—oft divorce ın one case, 
of contract in the other—provides a facade for 
realities with far-reaching social implications. 

For Herbert Jacob the dichotomy between 
legal appearance and social reality 1s summed 
up in the words “silent revolution.” In the course 
of the 1960s and 1970s, little public attention 
was given to the reform of American divorce 
laws. First in California, then in New York and 
other states, the principle of fault was effectively 
replaced by no-fault principles. Instead of one 
spouse having to prove the other guilty of a 
matrimonial offense, either spouse needed 
only to demonstrate that the marriage had 
irreversibly broken down. This legal change 
was often portrayed by its supporters—partic- 
ularly lawyers—as bringing the law into line 
with practice. 

The apparently minor technical changes ın 
laws had extensive effects, however. Under 
fault-based divorce law, issues such as property 
division, alimony, custody of children, and 
child-support payments had usually been de- 
cided with regard to each spouse’s guilt or inno- 
cence The advent of no-fault divorce, together 
with new attitudes toward parental responsibil- 
ity and women’s work, undermined assump- 
tions that divorced women ought to be 
supported by their former husbands, retain the 
marital dwelling, and have custody of children. 
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Jacob argues persuasively that the divorce law 
reformers unwittingly contributed to a redefini- 
tion of the American family. 

The main question Jacob addresses 1s how 
this was achieved silently. Why were interest 
groups such as women’s organizations, conser- 
vative political lobbies, and organized reli- 
gion—especially the Catholic Church, which 
opposes divorce—not vocal in their opposition? 
Jacob’s major contribution to our understanding 
of moder divorce law is his description of how 
divorce law reform was treated as “routine ™ It 
was portrayed as a technical moditication rather 
than a major reform and was kept within the 
hands of experts—lawyers and judges As such, 
it escaped the attention of outside interest 
groups, which were, in any case, more often 
preoccupied with issues such as abortion and 
civil rights. It remains to be shown whether the 
same divorce law reforms in other countries 
were subject to equivalent policymaking proce- 
dures, but Jacab’s account of the process in 
America rings true. 

In The Sexual Contract, Carole Pateman 
draws attention not to a revolution behind a 
facade of minor legal change but to a continuity 
of inequality posing as a law of equality. 
Pateman’s focus ts on women’s status in the 
theory and application of contract. Contract im- 
plies the equality of the parties, but it also ın- 
valves a relationship of authority and sub- 
ordination. Theorists of political contract, such 
as Locke and Hobbes, ignored the fact that 
although individuals contracted into political 
society, women were excluded. Rather than 
guaranieeing women’s rights, the contract en- 
sured that they remain subordinate to men. This 
is “the sexual contract.” 

Pateman pursues the sexual contract through 
political contract theory and the application of 
various kinds of contracts in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Australia. She describes and 
rigorously analyzes the sexual inequalities of 
marriage contracts, employment contracts, and 
surrogate-mother contracts, and she points to 
the contractual implications of prostitution. This 
is a provocative work that 1s distinguished by 
real insights into the ways conventional contracts 
conceal the continued subordination of women. 
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These two books. starting from different per- 
spectives and concentrating on different topics, 
intersect at several points. Both deal with the 
social implications of legislation and highlight 
the importance of laws in defining social rela- 
tions Both books are real contributions to our 
understanding of the ways in which the law can 
both further and limit changes in the relation- 
ships between women and men. 

RODERICK PHILLIPS 

Brock University 

St. Catharines 

Ontano 

Canada 


STEPHENS, MITCHELL. 4 History of News: 
From the Drum to the Satellite Pp. x1, 401. 
New York: Viking Press, 1988, $24.95. 


In this well-written synthesis based on an 
extensive selection of printed sources, Stephens 
conveys an explicit point of view while cover- 
ing extensive chronological, cultural, and con- 
ceptual ground. For him news is a cultural, 
almost biological, imperative. We humans share 
a need for news that is nearly as instinctual as 
our need for food, sex, and shelter, In Stephens’s 
framework, news is literally whatever 1s new 
and of interest to at least two people: the teller 
and the receiver. A newspaper is only one of 
several vehicles capable of effecting this 
transaction. 

We tend to profess that affairs of state are 
more important than affairs of the heart and, 
thus, deserve priority of place in our morning 
newspapers. According to Stephens, interna- 
tional politics received most of the ink in early 
newspupers not because that news was more 
important but because all other news was spread 
by word of mouth. The deciding factor in deter- 
mining early newspapers’ content was not the 
result of a value judgment about what was fit to 
print. Rather it was a matter of velocity. Gossip 
and local politics were not carried in the seven- 
teenth-century newspaper because such news 
was passé by the time it could be printed and 
distributed Local news and gossip came to be 
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included in newspapers only when people could 
gain access to them more quickly in printed 
form than they could hear about them in the 
local town square, tavern, or coffee house. Ste- 
phens makes clear, however, that there was a 
tendency to include gossip and sensationalism 
in newspapers from their inception. 

Stephens’s perspective on yellow journalism 
is a refreshing and an important, if unsettling, 
corrective to our sometimes myopic vision. For 
him, the inclusion of sensationalist stories in 
printed news has been little more than a mani- 
festation of our social need to gossip and to be 
nosy parkers. By implication, he detends the 
tendency of editors and writers to cater to 
readers’ wants. It the readers want sensational- 
ism, they get it. He does not rarse the issue of 
whether or not newspapers have a larger obliga- 
tion to help form readers’ tastes. 

Within the parameters that Stephens estab- 
lishes for himself—the writing of a comprehen- 
sive, one-volume history of news—the book is a 
success. Although it suffers from the inevitable 
foreshortening inherent in severe histoncal com- 
pression, it brings together a number of stimu- 
lating themes sitted through a lively intelligence 

NEALA FERGUSON 

University of Nevada 

Reno 


VINOVSKIS, MARIS A An “Epidemic” of Ado- 
lescent Pregnancy? Some Historical and 
Policy Considerations. Pp. xix, 284. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1988 
$24 95, 


Maris Vinovskis, of the University of Mich- 
igan, offers in An “Epidemic” of Adolescent 
Pregnancy? a “series of essays that provide 
some historical and policy perspectives on the 
recent so-called ‘epidemic’ of adolescent preg- 
nancy `“ He brings impressive credentials to the 
task An experienced legislator, Vinovskis was 
deputy staff director of the U.S. House Select 
Committee on Population, a consultant on ado- 
lescent pregnancy with the Reagan administra- 
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tion, and a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences’ Panel on Adolescent Pregnancy. 

Vinovskis is correct in observing that, de- 
spite extensive coverage, “virtually nothing has 
been said about adolescent pregnancy from an 
historical or policy perspective.” His book is not 
a detailed history of adolescent pregnancy or a 
comprehensive review of federal policymaking. 
Each of its chapters focuses on a specific facet 
in an area of sensitive inquiry, attempting a 
meaningful delineation of and historical per- 
spective on contemporary social problems. 
Vinovskis analyzes sexuality, pregnancy, and 
childbearing in early America; scrutimzes the 
reactions of the Carter administration and the 
Ninety-Fifth Congress to the “epidemic” of ad- 
olescent pregnancy; studies the origin and de- 
velopment of the Office of Adolescent 
Pregnancy Programs, established by the 
Congress in 1978; and provides a historical 
look at and analysis of the parental-notifica- 
tion controversy. 

Vinovskis’s conclusions are revealing and, 
in some respects, unexpected. Some of his find- 
ings suggest that adolescent pregnancy, in our 
time, is not an “epidemic”; as a matter of fact, 
adolescent pregnancy and childbearing peaked 
in the late 1950s, Even so, the problems associ- 
ated with sexual activity, adolescent pregnancy, 
abortion, and teenage childbearing are stagger- 
ing: | million teenagers become pregnant each 
year, 400,000 teenagers have abortions, and 
some half-million teenagers give birth. 

Actually, early sexual activity has been 
viewed as a serious problem since colonial 
times in America. but as Vinovskis observes: 


Even though adolescent girls reached sexual maturity 
by age ‘fifteen or sixteen, most of them postponed 
marnage until they were al least twenty Those who 
did marry early and started their families as teenagers 
did not seem to suffer either public condemnation or 
limited opportunities in their subsequent lives While 
premarral sexual activity encountered strong opposi- 
tion in tne seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, ado- 
lescents do not appear to have been singled out when 
this behavior was denounced (p 21). 


Only ın the past twenty years have there been a 
federal involvement and proposed solutions for 
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adolescent pregnancy. In the early 1970s, the 
federal government focused almost exclusively 
on providing contraceptives for sexually active 
teenagers. In the 1980s, the Reagan administra- 
tion emphasized—from a complex set of social 
and ethical perspectives—postponing early 
sexual activity and extended help to teenage 
mothers in raising their children, The Reagan 
programs were not unrelated to the admin- 
istration’s support of the pro-life factions in the 
bitter disputes over abortion legislation. 
Vinovskis is forthright in his review of pro- 
grams, federal and otherwise, addressing the 
serious problem of early sexual activity and its 
consequences, and equally candid in his recom- 
mendations; and there 1s little doubt that gov- 
ernment discouragement of teenage sexual 
intercourse is a central issue in the formulation 
of any eftective program to decrease teenage 
pregnancy. Vinovskis offers this admonition, 


If we want to decrease adolescent sexual activity, we 
need to convey, in strong and unambiguous terms, that 
early sexual activity 1s simply inappropriate and un- 
acceptable tor young teenagers Rather thanclaritying 
the values of a thirteen or fourteen-year-ald, as many 
counselors tried in the late 1960s and early 1970s, we 
need to impress upon our children that they should 
simply say no to early sexual activity the same way 
that we want them to say no to drugs and alcohol. 
Children should see human sexuality as a natural and 
normal part of life, but as inappropnate for young 
teenagers (p 212). 


Quick to admit that reversing today’s trend 
toward early sexual activity will not be easy, 
Vinovskis remains cautiously optimistic, be- 
lieving that, as the historian would urge, suc- 
cessful historical examples “show us that it can 
be done “ Particularly commendable—al- 
though needing some restructuring—in his 
view 1s the Title XX Adolescent Family Life 
Program sponsored by Senator Jeremiah Den- 
ton, the Republican from Alabama, and the 
Reagan administration, which develops and 
evaluates service models for pregnant teenagers. 

Vinovskis is to be congratulated on an im- 
portant book whose histoncal examination and 
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policy recommendations are invaluable in an 
area of grave social concern. 
FRANCESCO CORDASCO 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair 
New Jersey 
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AARON, HENRY J, JOSEPH A. PECHMAN, and 
HARVEY GALPER, eds. Uneasy Compro- 
mise: Problems of a Hybrid Income-Con- 
sumption Tax. Pp. xiv, 441. Washington, 
DC: Brookings Institution, 1988 $34.95. 
Paperbound, $14 95. 


Uneasy Compromise deals with the often 
overlooked tact that the present federal income 
tax structure is actually a “hybrid” system of 
taxation containing major features of a tax on 
personal consumption as well as income taxa- 
tion. Such ıs the case despite the traditional 
arguments of tax scholars and professionals for 
the adoption of either a pure income tax ora pure 
consumption tax. The latter would detine the tax 
base as that part of income used for consump- 
tion and would exclude income used for saving 
or investment activities. Thus, while the middle 
ground of a hybrid tax has been largely ignored 
in scholarly analysis, it has nonetheless become 
a political reality through the actions of Con- 
gress Although the Tax Reform Act of 1986 
moved the present system closer to that of a pure 
income tax, key features of a consumption tax 
still remain. The present book, which is a com- 
pilation of papers presented ata 1986 Brookings 
Institution conference, contends that the failure 
to recognize the hybrid nature of the present 
federal tax system will result in seriously mis- 
guided tax policy. 

The 10 papers included ın the volume fall 
into four main categories: general equilibrium 
models; financial portfolio decisions; the tax 
treatment of saving and investment; and the 
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structural features of a hybrid income-consump- 
tion tax. The editors, authors, and discussants 
who contribute to the volume constitute an im- 
pressive list of widely recognized tax scholars 
and professionals. In all, the book provides a 
highly qualitative analysis of the existing fed- 
eral income tax system, but its value is primar- 
ily tor the tax scholar and professional rather 
than for the more casual reader who would 
likely prefer instead a concise and simplified 
overview of the hybrid tax system and its eco- 
nomic implications. Not surprisingly, the book 
suffers from the usual lack of cohesion charac- 
teristic of edited conference proceedings, but to 
a lesser extent than is often the case. Concern 
might also be expressed that the thrust of the 
book, though apparently unintended, may lead 
to an acceptance of the hybrid tax as a politically 
inevitable second-best alternative, thus dimin- 
ishing the worthwhile long-term efforts of 
scholars and professionals to attain a theoreti- 
cally superior tax system of either the pure 
income or the pure consumption variety. These 
caveats aside, however, Uneasy Compromise 
makes an important contribution to tax policy 
by drawing attention to the reality of a hybrid 
tax as well as its consequences for the economy. 
BERNARD P. HERBER 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


FRENKEL, JACOB A. and ASSAF RAZIN Fiscal 
Policies and the World Economy. Pp. xix, 
484 Cambridge’ MIT Press, 1988. $24 00. 


Major developments occurring in the world 
economy during the first half of the 1980s in- 
cluded changes in national fiscal policies that 
were unsynchronized, real rates of interest that 
were high and volatile, and real exchange rates 
that exhibited diverging trends and were subject 
to large fluctuations. In addition, large fiscal 
imbalances resulted in drastic changes in public 
debt and were associated with large imbalances 
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in currenl-account positions and significant 
changes in the international allocations of debt. 
Because Frenkel and Razin have found the tra- 
ditional income-expenditure approach to open- 
economy macroeconomics theoretically 
deficient in addressing these developments, 
they have developed an analysis in Fiscal Pol- 
cies and the World Economy whose “purpose is 
to identify and clarify the main channels and the 
pertinent economic mechanisms through which 
government-spending and tax policies influ- 
ence the world economic system.” 

Section | briefly reviews selected facts per- 
taining to public-sector-spending policies and 
budget deficits during the first half of the 1980s. 
Section 2 then surveys traditional income-ex- 
penditure approaches utilizing both Keynes- 
ian—fixed prices and flexible output—and 
classical—tlexible prices and fixed output—as- 
sumptions. Most of the book is devoted to 
developing and using tor analysis an open- 
economy macroeconomic framework that in- 
corporates two important differences from 
traditional models. First, intertemporal consid- 
erations tor both private and public sectors are 
explicitly incorporated into the analysis Sec- 
ond, the approach is based upon utility and 
profit maximization microeconomic founda- 
tions, The micro foundations not only discipline 
the analysis by imposing temporal and inter- 
temporal budget constraints when modeling 
macroeconomic behavior; they also permit an 
analysis of welfare implications of government 
spending and tax policies. The book concludes 
with a very brief empincal evaluation of the 
predictions of the model developed and a qual- 
itative comparison of these predictions to the 
traditional tncome-expenditure model. 

Fiscal Policies and the World Economy is 
not intended for the casual reader who wishes 
to get a general teel for the international conse- 
quences of domestic government spending, var- 
lous tax regimes, and budget deficits. It is a 
theoretically rigorous and comprehensive sum- 
mary and extension of recent developments in 
the analysis of fiscal policies in open-economy 
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macroeconomics. While mathematically de- 
manding—famiharity with multivariate calcu- 
lus and matrix algebra are essential—clear and 
consistent notation is used throughout the book. 
Its well written and well organized, not only in 
terms of the ordering of the chapters but also in 
terms of structure within the chapters. Each 
chapter includes an introduction and an ending 
summary, which, in addition to previewing or 
summarizing the current chapter, effectively re- 
late the material in that chapter to the discussion 
incorporated in other chapters. The book is ap- 
propriate for use as a text in graduate-level 
courses in open-economy macroeconomics or 
international economics, but because it does not 
address monetary issues, additional readings 
would be necessary in those classes that in- 
tended to include discussion of monetary policy 
in an open economy 
JAMES P McCOY 
Murray State University 
Kentucky 


FUCHS, VICTOR R Women’s Quest for Eco- 
nomic Equultty. Pp 171. Cambridge, MA’ 
Harvard University Press, 1988. $18 95 


Victor Fuchs is an economist concerned with 
human welfare in a market economy. He has 
written several books on how various social 
factors, including values and deliberate soctal 
policies, can and do affect free markets. In this 
small, highly readable book he examines 
women’s economic inequality with respect to 
men and speculates concerning social policies 
that might remedy it. Using a measure of “effec- 
tive income per hour of work,” Fuchs shows that 
women's economic well-being has not improved 
compared to men’s from 1960 to the present. Men 
not only make more money than women but 
they also have more leisure Why is this? 

According to Fuchs, women’s unequal pay 
1s not the result of discrimination against 
women by employers but rather results from 
women’s greater involvement with and commit- 
ment to children. His analysis of just how this 
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works is sketchy, but he suggests that women’s 
commitment to children causes them to work 
more intermittently than men and to seek part- 
time work or work that is in some other way 
more compatible with child rearing. Jobs that 
can accommodate these preferences tend to pay 
less Presumably, Fuchs would see such organı- 
zational factors as the operation of primary and 
secondary labor markets and internal labor mar- 
kets, which he fails to discuss ın this context, as 
intervening rather than primary variables. 

To bring about economic equality, Fuchs 
recommends child-centered policies over labor 
market policies. In support of this, he engages 
in a different sort of critique of comparable 
worth—a labor market policy—trom that which 
Is usually heard, one that stresses its unintended 
negative consequences for married women But 
Fuchs ts aware that theze will also be some 
negative consequences along with the positive 
in child-centered policies such as child allow- 
ances and subsidized child care Nevertheless, 
he concludes these policies are our best bet. 

Fuchs wants very much to foster families but 
believes that as things stand now, women are 
subordinate to their husbands in families be- 
cause of their commitment to children. He con- 
cludes that women’s equality within and outside 
the family depends on society's helping women 
by helping their children. He believes that the 
welfare of children should be everyone's con- 
cern, including people without children, be- 
cause the quality of the next generation will 
affect everyone—hence we all must support 
policies to help children. 

This book 1s simply written but not simplis- 
tic-Fuchs is sensitive to contradiction and com- 
plexity and especially unintended conse- 
quences while not allowing himself to become 
hopelessly mired in them. He does, however, 
predict “persistent disequilibrium” concerning 
these matters in the next few generations The 
problems Fuchs attacks run very deep, and lit- 
erally every issue he touches 1s controversial 
both within and outside of feminist discourse. 
Experts in various fields will find things with 
which to disagree, but the significance of the 
book lies in its accessibility to a wide audience 
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who needs to understand the basic information 
he offers, including the fact that women’s in- 
equality is real and tha: something can be done 
about it. Fuchs offers a very reasonable, though 
not unassailable, analysis of what we can do and 
why we need to do it. 
MIRIAM M JOHNSON 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 


HIRSHLEIFER, JACK Economic Behavior in 
Adversity. Pp. 1x, 310. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1987. $35.00. 


Slow economic recovery from a national 
disaster is not an inevitable outcome from the 
massive destruction of life and property. Draw- 
ing on the wartime experiences of Germany, 
Japan, the Confederacy, and Russia, Jack 
Hurshleifer demonstrates that government pol- 
icy oftentimes impeded rather than promoted 
recovery. The most damaging actions were mis- 
takes in monetary and tax policies and the mis- 
guided reliance on price controls and rationing 
in the distribution of food and other goods that 
were not available to city dwellers due to the 
immediate eftects of the disaster. Recovery ac- 
celerated once the economy relied more on mar- 
ket signals tor its rescurce allocation 

This long, opening historical review was a 
previously unpublished study commissioned by 
the Air Force in the early 1960s in order to 
investigate the economic consequences of a 
thermonuclear attack on the United States. It 1s 
a fascinating account, and a case can be made 
tor expanding the paper—nearly one-third of 
the text—into a whole book. This would allow 
Hirshletfer to go beyond a historical investiga- 
uon and enter the realm of formulating and 
testing hypotheses concerning economic recov- 
ery from disasters. In such an effort, he might 
rely less on secondary resources and more on 
primary resources, 

Part 1 is entitled “Disaster and Recovery ” 
After a strong opening essay, the remainder of 
part | contams smaller papers on the Black 
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Plague in Europe, war damage insurance, and 
altruism. The best of these is the essay on altru- 
ism. Hirshleiter proposes an explanation of al- 
truistic behavior during disasters called the 
“economics of alliance.” Allrance-supporting 
activities are undertaken as a citizen duty in 
proportion to the perceived threat up to some 
ertical level. Unfortunately, this theory is in- 
completely worked out. 

Part 2 1s entitled “Cooperation and Con- 
flict.” Here the role of adversity is decidedly 
different—it ıs the usual kind we face in every- 
day life as we compete for resources with each 
other and with other species. Hirshleifer is well 
known as a promoter of the economic way of 
thinking in the fields of political science and 
sociobiology The treatment here 1s more theo- 
retical and original than in part 1. Because it is 
a collection of previously published articles in 
economics journals, it might not be accessible 
to readers without some prior experience in 
economic theory. 

The first essay in part 2 provides a new 
theory on the provision of public goods that is 
relevant under conditions of adversity: the pro- 
vision level ıs not the sum of the efforts by all 
of the contributors but rather a function of the 
ettort from either the weakest link in the provi- 
sion process or the best shot from the strongest 
contributor. This 1s followed by a short note on 
the role of democratic government in butfering 
the wealth redistribution effects of changing 
economic events and circumstances. Next, 
Hirshleifer reminds us in a rather technical arti- 
cle that competition under rules of strictly en- 
forced, comprehensive property rights differs 
from the competition we observe in nature. To- 
ward the end of his book he uses game theory 
to show how cooperation can fail. The book 
concludes with a long article im which he chal- 
lenges a currently popular view that the natural 
progression of legal retorm is to incorporate 
economically efficient changes. 

Although it 1s not yet recognized as a sepa- 
rate field of study, Hirshleifer has demonstrated 
that research efforts in the economics of adver- 
sity, cooperation, and conflict are worthy pur- 
suits, and he has documented his role as a 
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pioneer in this area. It is disappointing that he 
has not added his assessment of the works of 
others in the adversity field Forexample, he has 
left out the contributions by the economists 
doing extensive experiments involving games 
of cooperation. Finally, an overall introduction 
and concluding essay would also have helped 
the reader tie the concepts of parts 1 and 2 
together and set the agenda for future research. 
THOMAS H BRUGGINK 

Lafayette College 

Easton 

Pennsylvania 


LEIBENSTEIN. HARVEY Inside the Fum: The 
Ineffictenctes of Hierarchy. Pp xiv, 276 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1987. $25.00. 


Harvey Leibenstein, in hts sequel to his well- 
received book Beyond Economic Man, tackles 
anew the relationship of inefficiency to the ke- 
havior of the firm. His current book. written for 
economists rather than nonspecialists, focuses 
on the internal operations of the firm as tt at- 
tempts to cope with problems associated with 
hierarchical organizations, that is, superior-suo- 
ordinate relations 

Leibenstein’s thesis is that internal ineffi- 
ciencies emerge within firms as relations be- 
tween firm members evolve along hierarchical 
lines This progression occurs as tirms grow and 
take advantage of specialization and a more 
detailed division ot labor. The factors contribut- 
ing to internal inetticienctes include market en- 
vironment, internal pressures within the firm 
itself—the “herarchy”—with respect to market 
conditions, and various ways tirm members 
internalize these pressures, which he calls pres- 
sure reaction The last factor, by far the most 
serious aspect of hierarchical organizations, is 
retlected by firm members” work efforts 
Leibenstein’s description of work effort encom- 
passes every category of effort, from the pro- 
duction floor to price setting to past-customer 
relations He also argues that work effort signif- 
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icantly influences internal performance, what 
economists typically call profitability. 

Hierarchy can and does negatively influence 
a firm's internal performance. Leibenstein sug- 
gests many alternatrve responses available to 
firm members to reduce inefficiency and in- 
crease profitability. He notes the potential 
causes of internal inefficiency that stem from 
the interrelations of internal behavior, which are 
often at odds with aspects of organizational 
behavior. Simply put, he theorizes about the 
extent to which internal incentives spur individual 
performance to reduce potential inefficiencies 

While Leibenstein adds to our knowledge of 
how economists can incorporate hierarchy in 
their theoretical models of the modern corpora- 
tion, he fails to test his hypotheses empirically. 
While occasionally digressing to note how his 
ideas apply to the Israel: kibbutz or specific 
Japanese firms, and noting research that exam- 
ines ideas he has earlier put forth, he nonetheless 
fails to compare his model of hierarchy with 
arguments that aspects of corporate inefficiency 
derive from noneconomic influences such as 
culture, religion, politics, and the structure of 
households. In addition, while he mentions the 
work of Chandler on the evolution of the mod- 
ern corporation, he does not incorporate 
Chandler's analysis of hierarchy within his 
model of the tirm. Leibenstein recognizes that 
institutions matter; however, he neglects to re- 
late firm members’ difficulties at the workplace 
to institutions outside the firm, 

This book is an important contribution to our 
understanding of the interrelationships between 
hierarchy and the tirm We need, however, more 
research on the explicit institutional connec- 
tions outside the firm that impinge on, restrain, 
or inhibit the internal performance of the mod- 
em corporation 

LOU FERLEGER 

University of Massachusetts 

Boston 


RICHARDS. JEFFERY and JOHN M. MacKENZIE. 
The Rathvay Station: A Social History. Pp. 
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xxi, 440 New York Oxford University 
Press, 1986. $22.50. 


Two obviously competent historians and 
worldwide rail travelers have produced in a 
magnificent prose style a social and cultural 
history that is very likely to become a classic. 
This 1s a must for libraries and collections on 
either transportation or transportation history 
and of course will be eagerly read by serious and 
casual rail buffs as well. 

The railroad has had a greater impact on 
society than any other single invention since the 
wheel, except for the computer. During the Rail- 
road Century, the railway station was the en- 
trance to each city and town, !ts nerve center and 
tocal point. Richards and MacKenzie cite, dis- 
cuss, and index about a thousand railway sta- 
tions, located in Britain, the European 
continent, the Americas, Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralasia, They do this with a narrative of detail 
that suggests historical training in the French 
Annales school The bibliography is extensive, 
even awesome. A few dozen varied illustrations 
ot stations are included, but one longs tor hun- 
dreds more, perhaps in a companion cottee- 
table volume This is not an architectural 
history, however; it is a social and cultural one. 

Following the mood-setting introduction, 
“The Mystique of the Railway Station,” the tirst 
three chapters do deal with the architecture of 
stations, illustrating Ruskin‘s dictum that archi- 
tecture reflects the lite of the society around it. 
In Africa and Asia, station design represented 
nineteenth-century imperialism, for example. 

The next section deals with the impact of rail 
on almost all aspects of nineteenth-century life, 
affecting labor discipline, crime, town planning, 
political campaigning, national unification, 
how we kept time—standard—and much more 
The role of the stations themselves in economic 
development is portrayed, not by the cliometrics 
of social saving or with the rhetoric of forward 
and backward linkages but in the details of grain 
and hides shipped on the Ryazan-Urlask and 
Trans-Caucasus Railways, of railway milk 
flowing into Manchester and Leeds, of 5978 
tons of Cornwall broccoli transported in 1898, 
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and of gold prospectors and, later, tourists on the 
White Hozse and Yukon Railway. 

Two chapters describe the influence of rails 
and their stations in warfare, from abolitionist 
John Brown’s unsuccessful attack on the Balti- 
more and Ohio ın 1859 to the 186 special trains 
dispatched to shuttle the survivors of the 
Dunkirk evacuation. The final two chapters 
about the station in art (46 paintings described), 
poetry (18 examples), literature (26 novels), and 
film (97 of them) remind us what an important 
legacy to our cultural heritage the railroads have 
been. The English vocabulary indeed abounds 
with idioms from railroading. 

With significant insight, it is argued that the 
motor car 1s socially divisive—between the car- 
less and the majority with access—whereas 
ubiquitous rail service 1s unifying, social, and 
relatively democratic. 


The motor car is private transport, avatlable only to 
its owner and his immediate circle. The train is public 
transport, available to the community at large One 
measure of a civilized society 1s the extent of tls 
provision of public transport Violence, materialism 
and the self-centered pursuit of success at any cost are 
often the hallmarks of the car-dominated society, as 
classically exemplified by the United States, in much 
of which country there 1s virtually no public transport 
and the car reigns supreme, consuming lives and 
environment with equal ruthlessness. 


In the epilogue Richards and MacKenzie 
lament the dwindling of the importance of rails 
and the replacement of so many trains by trucks 
and automobiles, with the consequent visual 
and environmental rape by six-lane motorways 
For the most part, they seem to treat this as a 
lamentable economic evolution caused entirely 
by a new technology and the preference of 
affluent Philistines They scarcely address such 
disastrous policy decisions as our 1956 Inter- 
state Highway Act and Railways Board Chair- 
man Beeching’s decade in the 1960s, which 
contributed to the decline of British Rail. A 
political history, of course, 1s outside the scope 
of this study. The authors are optimistic about a 
belated awareness of our remaining un- 
vandalized stations as cultural treasures. 
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Wistfully they hope that the twenty-first century 
may see a return to a more sensible set of 
transport priorities. But perhaps readers of this 
portrait should simply look upon the Railroad 
Century, like the Age of Pericles or the period 
of the Roman Republic, as a bright interlude of 
history now faded. 
STANLEY G LONG 

University of Pittsburgh 

Johnstown 

Pennsylvania 


SAVAGE, JAMES D. Balanced Budgets and 
American Politics Pp. xiu, 350, Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1988. $27.95. 


James D. Savage's work 1s not a narrow 
work of economics but a broad consideration of 
the idea of deticit spending throughout Ameri- 
can history. While Savage does discuss the eco- 
nomic impact of deficit spending, his main 
concern 1s with the symbolism of a balanced 
federal budget and how that symbolism has 
influenced our political debate and public pol- 
icy choices from prenational colonial times 
through the era of Ronald Reagan. 

Savage argues that there have been at least 
three phases ın America’s symbolic understand- 
ing of balanced budgets versus deficits. In the 
first phase, deficits were seen as a sign of cor- 
ruption. This corruption was characterized by 
consolidated national government, concern 
with internal improvements financed by the na- 
tional government, the growth of manufactur- 
ing, and the development of a national 
economicsystem. As seen by Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, and other adherents of limited 
national power, federal deficit spending was a 
corrosive that would undermine true democ- 
tacy, Create an artificial anstocracy, and destroy 
the republican virtue of the yeoman farmer. 

In the second phase of the popular understand- 
ing of deficits, the notion of efficiency replaced 
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that of corruption. “Balanced budgets repre- 
sented to the Progressives the government's 
administrative efficiency, professionalism, and 
freedom from the graft and abuse of public 
funds common to machine and party politics.” 
During this phase, America saw a tremendous 
expansion of national power under the guidance 
of the Republican Party, the intellectual heir to 
Hamilton and the Federalists rather than Jeffer- 
son and his vision of states’ rights. 

In the third phase, New Deal deficits “sym- 
bolized the federal government's growing pres- 
ence in the economy and society” for both 
supporters and oppcnents. Franklin Roosevelt 
himself saw his programs as an “attempt to 
reconcile Jeffersonizn individualism .. with 
[the] belief that the economic exigencies of the 
day required enhanced federal power.” This pe- 
riod also gave rise to the most sustained argu- 
ments for the legitimacy of deficit spending 
since Alexander Hamilton's great battles with 
Jefferson during the formative period of our 
development 

Roosevelt's adherence to Jeffersonian ideol- 
ogy with Hamiltonian results is but one of the 
many interesting inconsistencies associated 
with the role ot deticit spending throughout 
American history Two others are worth noting. 
While there has been constant concern over 
federal deficits, this concern has generally not 
extended to the existence of state deficits, which 
have often far exceeded those of the federal 
government And, of course, Ronald Reagan, 
the greatest true-believer in balanced budgets 
among recent presidents, has presided over the 
largest deticits in Amencan history. 

I highly recommend Savage's informative 
volume, which does a masterful job of placing 
the concept of balanced budgets within its 
proper intellectual! and cultural context in Amer- 
ican politics. 

STEVEN D EALY 

Armstrong State College 

Savannah 

Georgia 
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